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JANE EYRE. 



CHAPTER I. 

pRESEKTiMENTS aie Strange things! and so are sym- 
pathies; and so are signs: and the ihree combined 
make one mystery to which hurnanity has not yet found 
the key. I never laughed at jiresentiments in my life; 
because I have had stränge ones of my own. Sym- 
pathies, I believe, exist: (for instance, between far- 
distant, long-absent, wholly estranged relatives; assert- 
ing, notwithstanding their alienalion, the unity of the 
soTirce 'to whicb each traces his origin) whose workings 
baffle raoral comprehension. And signs, for aught we 
koow, raay be but the sympalhies of Nature with man. 

When I was a little girl, only six years old, I, one 
night, beard Bessie Leaven say to Martha Abbott that 
she had been dreaming about a little child; and tbat 
to dream of children was a sure sign of trouble, either 
to one's seif or one's kin. The saying might have wom 
out of my memory, had not a circumstance immediately 
followed wMch served indeliblv to fix it there. The 
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6 JANE EVRE. 

next day Bessie was sent for home to the deathbed of 
her litlle sister. 

Of late I had often recalled this saying and this in- 
cident; for during the past week scarcely a night had 
gone over my couch that had not hrought with it a 
dream of an infant; which I sometimes hushed in my 
aims, sometimes dandled on my knee, sometimes watched 
playing with daisies on a lawn; or again, dabbllng its 
hands in mnning water. It was a wailing child this 
night, and a laughing one the next: now it nestled close 
to me, and now it ran tiom me; but whatever mood 
the apparition evinced, whatever aspect it wore, it failed 
not for seven successive nights to meet me the moment 

I entered the land of slnmber. 

I did not hke this iteration of one idea — this Strange 
recurrence of one image; and I grew nervous as bed- 
time approached, and the hour of the vision drew near. 

II was from companionship with this baby-phantom I 
had been roused on that moonhght night when I heard 
thecry; and it was on the aftemoon of the day follow- 
ing. I was summoned down stairs by a message that some, 
one wanted me in Mrs. Fairfax's room. On repairing 
thither, I found a man wailing for me, having the ap- 
pearance of a gentleraan's servant: he was dressed in 
deep mourning, and the hat he held in his hand was 
snrrounded with a crape band. 

"I daresay you hardly remember me, miss," he said, 
rising as I entered; "but my name is Leaven': I hved 
coachman with Mrs. Reed when you were at Gateshead 
eight or nine years since, aud I live there still." 

"Oh, Robertl how do you do? I remember you 
very well ; you used to give me a ride sometimes on Miss 
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JANE EYEE. 7 

Georgiana's bay pony. And how is Bessie? Vou are 
married to Bessie?" 

"Yes, miss: my wife is very hearty, thank you; she 
brought me another little one abotit two months since 
— we have three now— and both mother and child are 
thriving." 

"And are tlie family well at the House, Robert?" 

"I am Eorry I can't give you better news of tbem, 
mlss: they are very badly at present— in great trouble." 

"I bope HO one is dead?" I said, glancing at his 
black dress. He too looked down at tlie crape round 
his hat and replied, — 

"Mr. John died yesterday was a week, at his Cham- 
bers in London." 

"Mr. John?" 

"Yes." 

"And how does his mother bear it?" 

"Why, you see, Miss Eyre, it is not a common mis- 
hap; his life has been very wild: these last three years 
he gave himself up to stränge ways; and his death was 
shocking." 

"I heard from Bessie he was not doing well." 

"Doing well! He could not do worse: he ruined his 
health and his estate ainongst the worst men and the 
worst women. He got into debt and into jail: his 
mother helped him out twice, but as soon as he was 
free he retumed to his old companions and habits. His 
head was not strong: the knaves he lived amongst 
fooled him beyond anything I ever heard. He came 
down to Gateshead about three weeks ago and wanted 
Missis to give up all to him. Missis refused; her means 
have long been much reduced by his extravagance; so 
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he went back agaiu, and the next news was that he 
was dead. How he died, God knowsl — they say he 
killed himself," 

I was silent: the tidlngs were frightful. Robert 
Leaven resumed:— 

"Missis had been out of health herseif for some 
time: she had got very stoiit, but was not streng with 
it; and the loss of money and fear of poverty were 
quite breaking her down. The information about Mr. 
John's death and the manner of it came too suddenly: 
it brought on a stroke. She was three days without 
speaking; but last Tuesday she seemed rather better: 
she appeared as if she wanted to say sometbing, and 
kept making signs to my wife and rtiumbling. It was 
only yesterday moming, however, that Bessie under- 
stood she was pronouncing your name; and at last she 
made out the words, 'Bring Jane — fetch Jane Ejtc: I 
want to speak to her.' Bessie is not sure whether she 
is in her right mind, or means anything by the words; 
but she told Miss Reed and Miss Georgiana, and ad- 
vised them to send for you. The young ladies put it 
off at first: but their mother grew so restless and said, 
'Jane, Jane,' so many times, that at last they consented. 
I left Gateshead yesterday; and if you can get ready, 
miss, I should like to take you back with ,me early to- 
morrow morning." 

"Yes, Robert, I shall be ready: it seems to me that 
I ought to go." 

"I think so too, miss. Bessie said she was sure you 
would not refuse: but I suppose you will have to ask 
leave'before you can get oif?" 

"Yes; and I will do it now;" and having directed 
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him to the servants' hall, and recommended him to Üie 
care of John's wife, and the attentions of John himself, 
I went in search of Mr. Rochester, 

He was not in any of the lower rooms; he was not 
in the yard, the stables, or the grounds. I asked Mrs. 
Fairfax if she had seen him; — yes: she beÜeved he was 
playing bilhards with Miss Ingram. To the bilUard- 
room I hastened: the dick of balls and the hum of 
voices resounded thence; Mr. Rochester, Miss Ingram, 
the two Misses Eshton, and their admirers, were all 
busied in the game. It required some courage to dis- 
tuib so interesling a party; my errand, however, was 
one I could not defer, so I approached the master where 
he stood at Miss Ingram's side. She tumed as I drew 
near, and looked at me haughtily: her eyes seemed to 
demand, "What can ihe creeping creature want now?" 
and when I sald, in a low voice, "Mr. Rochester," she 
made a movement as if tempted to order me away. I 
remeraber her appearance at the moment, — it was very 
graceful and very striking: she wore a moming robe of 
sky-blue crape; a gauzy azure scarf was twisted in her 
hair. She had been all animation with the game, and 
irritated pride did not lower the expressioa of her 
haughty lineaments. 

"Does that person want you?" she inquired of Mr. 
Rochester; and Mr. Rochester tiimed to see who the 
"person" was. He made a curions grimace, — one of 
his Strange and equivocal demonstrations — threw down 
his cue and foliowed me from the room. 

"Well, Jane?" he said, as he rested his back against 
the school-room door, which he had shut 
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"If you please, sir, I waiit leave of absence for a 
week or two." 

"What to do? — Where to go?" 

"To See a sick lady who has sent for me." 

"What sick lady? — Where does she live?" 

"At Gateshead, in — shire." 

" — shire? That is a hundred miles off! Who m,iy 
she be that sends for people to see her that distance?" 

"Her name is Reed, sir,— Mrs. Reed." 

"Reed of Gateshead? There was a Reed of Gates- 
head, a Magistrate." 

"It is his widow, sir." 

"And what have you to do with her? How do you 
know her?" 

"Mr. Reed was my uncle, — my mother's brother." 

"The deuce he was! You uever told me that be- 
fore: you always Said you had no relations." 

"None that would oww me, sir. Mr. Reed is dead, 
and his wife cast me off." 

"Why?" 

"Becauselwas poor, and burdensome, and she dis- 
liked rae." 

"But Reed left childi'en? — you must have cousiiis? 
Sir George Lynn was talking of a Reed of Gateshead, 
yesterday — who, he said, was one of the verLest rascals 
on town; and Ingram was mentioning a Georgiana Reed 
of the same place, who was much admiied for her 
beauty, a season or two ago, in London." 

"John Reed is dead, too, sir: he ruined himself and 
half-ruined his faiuily, and is supposed to have com- 
mitted suicide. The news so shocked liis motlier that 
it brought on an apoplectic attacL" 
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"And wbat good can you do her? Nonsense, Janel 
I would never think of running a hundred mÜes to see 
an old lady who will, perhaps, be dead before you reach 
her: besides, you say she cast you off." 

"Yes, sir, but that is long ago; and when her cir- 
cUKistances were very different: I could not be easy to 
neglect her wishes now." 

"How Song will you stay?" 

"As short a time as possible, sir." 

"Promise me only to stay a week — " 

"I liad better not pass my word: I might be obliged 
to break it." 

"At all events you will come back; you will not 
be induced under any pretext to take up a permanent 
residence with her?" 

"Oh, no! I shall certainly return if all be well." 

"And who goes with you? You don't travel a 
huodred miles a3one." 

"No, sir, she has sent her coachman." 

"A person to be tnisted?" 

"YeF, sir, he has lived ten years in the family." 

Mr. Rodiester meditated. "When do you wish 
to go?" 

"Early lo-morrow morning, sir." 

"Well, you must have some money; you can't travel 
without rooney, and I dare say you have not much: I 
have given you no salary yet. How much have you in 
the World, Jane?" he asked, smiling. 

I drew out my purse; a meagre thiiig it was. 
"Five Shillings, sir." He took tlie purse, poured the 
hoard into his palm and chuckled over it as if its 
scantiness pleased him. Soon he produced his pocket- 
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book: "Here," said he, offering me a note: hwas fifty 
pounds, and he oweä me but fifteen, I told him I had 
no change. 

"I don't want change: you kaow that. Take your 
wages." 

I declined accepting more than was my due. He 
scowled at first; then, as if recoHecting something, he 
said: — 

"Right, right! Better not give you all now: you 
would, perhaps, stay away three months if you had fifty 
pounds. There are ten: is it not plenty?" 

"Yes, sir, but now you owe me five." 

"Come back for it then: I am your banker for forty 
pounds." 

"Mr. Rochester, I may as well mention another 
matter of business to you while I have the opportunity." 

"Matter of business? I'm curious to hear it." 

"You have as good as informed me, sir, that you 
are going shortly to be married?" 

"Yes: what then?" 

"In that case, sir, Ad^le ought to go to scliool; I am 
sure you will perceive the necessity of it," 

"To get her out of my bride's way; who might 
otherwise walk over her rather too emphatlcaUy, There's 
sense in the Suggestion; not a doubt of it: Ad^le, as 
you say, must go to school; and you, of course, must 
march straight to — the devil?" 

"I hope not, sir: but I must seek another Situation 
somewhere." 

"In course!" he exciaimed, with a twang of voice 
and a distortion of features equally fantastic and ludi- 
crous. He looked at me some minutes. 
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"And old Madam Reed, or the Misses, her daughters, 
will be Holicited by you to seek a place, I suppose?" 

"No, sir; I am not on such terms with my relatives 
as would justify me in asking favours of them— but I 
shall adverlise," 

"You shall waik up the pyiamids of Egypt!" he 
growled. "At youi peril you advertise! I wish I had 
only offered you a sovereign instead of ten pounds. Give 
me back nine pounds, Jane; I've a use for it." 

"And so have I, sir," I retumed, putting my hands 
and my purse behind me. "I could not spare the 
money on any account" 

■'Little niggard!" Said he, "refnsiag me a pecuniary 
request! Give me five pounds, Jane." 

"Not five Shillings, sir; nor five pence." 

"Just let me look at the cash." 

"No, sir; you are not to be trusted." 

"Jane!" 

"Sir?" 

"Promise me one thing." 

"I'll promise you anything, sir, that I think I am 
likely to perform." 

"Not to advertise: and to trust this quest of a Situa- 
tion to me. I'U find you one in time." 

"I shall be glad so to do, sir, if you, in your turn, 
will promise that I and Adäe shall be both safe out of 
the house before your bride enters it." 

"Veiy well! very well! I'U pledge my ivord on it, 
You go to-morrow, then?" 

"Yes, sir; early." 

"Shall you come down Lo the drawing-room after 
dinner?" 
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14 JANE EYRE. 

"No, sir, I must prepare for tlie joomey." 

"Then you and I must bid good-bye for a litüe 
whüe?" 

"I suppose so, sir," 

"And how do people perform that ceremony of 
paxting, Jane? Teadi me; I'm not quite up to it." 

"They say, Faiewell; or any other form they prefer." 

"Then say iL" 

"Fareweil, Mr. Rochester, for the present" 

"What must I say?" 

"The same, if you like, sir." 

"Fareweil, Miss Eyre, for tlie present: is that all?" 

"Yes?" 

"It seems stingy, to my notions, and diy, and un- 
friendly, I should like something eise: a little addition 
to the rite, If one shook hands, for instance; but no, 
— that wouid not content me either. So yon'll do no 
more than say Fareweil, Jane?" 

"It is enough, sir: as much good-will may be con- 
veyed in one bearty word as in many." 

"Very likely; but it is blank and cool— 'fareweil.'" 

"How long is he going to stand with his back 
against that door?" I asked myself; "I want to com- 
mence my pacldng." The diniier-beU rang, and sud- 
denly away he bolted, withont another syllable: 1 saw 
him no more during the day, and was off before he 
had risen in the morning. 

I reached the lodge at Gateshead about five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the first of May: I stepped in there 
before going up to the hall. It was very clean and 
neat: the omamental windows were hung with little 
white curtains; the floor was spotless; the grate and 
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fire-irons were burnished bvight, and tiie fire bumt clear. 
Bessie sat on the hearüi, nursing her last-born, and 
Robert and bis sister played quietly in a corner. 

"Bless you! — I knew you would comel" exclaimed 
Mrs, Leaven, as I entered. 

"Yes, Bessie," said I, after I had kissed her; "and 
I trust I am not too late. How is Mrs. Reed?— Alive 
still, I hope." 

"Yes, she is alive; and more sensible and coUected 
than she was. The doctor says she may linger a week 
or two yet; but he hardly Üiinks she will finally re- 
cover." 

"Has she mentioned me lately?" 

"She was talking of you only this moming, and 
wishing you would come; but she is sleeping now; or 
was ten minutes ago, when I was up at the house. 
She generally lies in a kind of lethargy all the after- 
noon, and wakes up about six or seven. Will you rest 
yourseif here an hour, miss, and then I will go up 
with you?" 

Robert here entered, and Bessie laid her sleeping 
child in the cradle and went to welcome him: after- 
wards she insisted on my taking off my bonnet and 
having some tea; for she said I looked pale and tired. 
I was glad to accept her hospitality; and I submitted to 
be relieved of my travelling garb just as passively as 
I used to let her undress me when a child. 

Old times crowded fast back on me as I watched 
her bustling about — setiing out the tea-tray with her 
best China, cutting bread and butter, toasting a tea-cake, 
and, between whiies, givjng iittle Robert or Jane an 
occasional tap or push, just as she used to give me in 
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former days. Bessie had retained her quick temper as 
well as her Jight foot and good looks. 

Tea ready, I was going to approach the table; but 
she desired me to sit süil, quite in her old, peremptory 
tones. I must be served at the fire-side, she said; and 
she placed before me a little round stand with my cup 
and a platg of toast, absolutely as she used to accom- 
modate me with some privately purloined dainty on a 
nursery diair: and I smiled and obeyed her as in by- 
gone days. 

She wanted to know if I was happy at Thomfield- 
Hall, and what sort of a person the mistress was; and 
when I told her there was only a master, whether he 
was a nice gentleman, and if I liked him. I told her 
he was rather an iigly man, but quite a gentleman; 
and that he treated me kindly, and I was content. 
Then I went on to describe to her the gay Company 
that had lately been staying at the house; and to these 
details Bessie listened with interest; they were precisely 
of the kind she relished. 

In such conversation an hour was soon gone: Bessie 
restored to me my bonnet, &c., and, accompanied by 
her, I quitted the lodge for the hall. It was also ac- 
companied by her that I had, nearly nine years ago, 
walked down the path I was now ascending. On a 
dark, misty, raw morning in January, I had left a bostUe 
roof with a desperate and embittered heart— a sense of 
outlawry and almost of reprob ation—to seek the chilly 
harbourage of Lowood: that boume so far away and 
unexplored. The same hostile roof now again rose be- 
fore me; my prospects were .donbtful yet; and I had 
yet an aching heart I still feit as a wanderer on the 
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face of ihe earth; bul I exp^ijenced firmer trust in my- 
self and my own powers, aAd ^ss withering dread of 
oppresäon. The gaping wouod of my wiongs, too, 
was now quite healed; and the flanie of resentment ex- 
tingüished. 

"Yoif sbali go iiito the fareakfast-room first," said 
Bessie, as slie preceded me through the hall; "the young 
ladies will be there." 

In another raoment I was within that apartment. 
There was eveiy article of furniture looking just as Jt 
did on the moraing I was first introduced to Mr. Brockle- 
hurst: tljp. very rüg he had stood upon stili covered 
the hearth. Giancing at the book-cases, I thought I 
could. distinguish the two volumes of Bewick's British 
Eirds ocqipying their old place on the thu-d shelf, and 
GuUiver'a'-Travels and the Arabian Nights ranged just 
above. iThe inaniraate objects were not changed: but 
the living things had altered past recognition. 

Two ."young ladies appeared before me; OEe very 
täll, almost as tall as Miss Ingram,— veiy thin too, with 
a sallow face and severe mien. There was something 
ascetic in' her look, which was augmented by the extreme 
plainness of a straight-skirted, black, stuff dress, a 
stardied linen collar, hair combed away from the 
temples, and the nun-like omament of a string of ebony 
beads and a cnidfix. This I feit sure was Eliza, though 
I cöuld trace little resemblance to her former seif in 
that elongated and colourless visage. 

The otber was as certainly Georgiana: but not the 
Georgiana I remembered — the slim and fairy-like girl 
of eleven. This was a ful!-bIown, very plump damsel, 
fair as wax-work; with handsome and regulär features, 
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languishing blue eyes, and ringleted yellow hair. The 
hue of her dress was black too; but its fashion. was so 
different irom her sister's — so much more flowing and 
becoming — it looked as stylish as tue other's looked 
puritanical. 

In each of the sisters there was one trait of the 
mother — and only one: the thin and pallid eider 
daughter had her parent's Caimgorm eye: the blooming 
and luxuriant younger girl had her contour of jaw and 
cMn, — perhaps a httle softened, but still imparting aii 
indescribable hardness to the countenance, otherwise so 
voluptuous and buxom. 

Both ladies, as I advanced, rose to welcome me, 
and both addressed me by tlie name of "Miss Eyre." 
Eliza's greeting was delivered in a short, abrupt voice, 
witliout a smile; and tlien she sat down again, fixed 
her eyes on the fire, and seemed to forgetme. Georgiana 
added to her "How d'ye do?" several commonplaces 
about my joumey, the weather and so on, uttertd in 
rather a drawUng tone: and accompanJed by sundry 
side glances that measured me from head to.foot — now 
iraversing the folds of my drab merino pelisse, and now 
lingering on the piain trimming of my cottage bonnet 
Young ladies have a remarkable way of letting you 
know that they think you a "quiz," without actually 
saying the words. A ceitain snperdliousness of look, 
coolness of manner, nonchalance of tone; express fally 
their sentiraents on the point, without comraitling them 
by any positive rudeness in word or deed. 

A sneer, however, whether coverl or open, had now 
no longer tliat power over me it once possessed: as I 
sat between my cousins, I was snrprised to find how 
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easy I feit under Ihe total neglect of the one and the 
semi-sarcastic attentions of the other— Ehza did not 
morbry, nor Georgiina iiiffle me The fact was, I had 
other thmgs to thmk about, withm the last few monthb 
feelmgs had been. stirred in me so much more potent 
than atiy they could raise — pains and pleasures so much 
more acute and exquisite had becn excited, than any it 
was in their power to inflict or bestow — that iheir airs 
gave me no concern either for good or bad 

"How IS Mrs Reed?" I asked soon, looking cilmly 
at Georgiana, who thought fit to bridle at the direct 
address, as if it were an unexpected liberty. 

"Mrs. Reed? Ah! mama you mean; she is ex- 
tremely poorly: I doubt if you can see her to-night." 

"If," Said r, "you would just step up stairs and teil 
ha: I am come, I should be much obliged to you." 

Georgiana alraost started, and she opened her blue 
eyes wild and wide. "I know she had a particular 
wish to see me," I added, "and I would not defer at- 
tendiug to her desiie longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary." 

"Mama dislikes being distuibed in an evening," 
remarked Eliza. I soon rose, qiüetly took off ray bonnet 
and gloves, uninvited, and said I would just step out to 
Bessie — who was, I dared say, in the kitchen — and ask 
her to ascertain whether Mrs. Reed was disposed to 
receive me or not to-night. I went, and haviug found 
Bessie and despatched her on my errand, I proceeded 
to take further measures. It had heretofore been my 
habit always to shrink from arrogance: received as I 
had been to-day, I should, a year ago, have resolved 
to quit Gateshead the very next morning; now, it was 
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disclosed to me all at once, that that wouldbe a foolish 
plan. I had taken a journey of a hundred miles to see 
my aunt, and I iirast stay with her tili she was hetter 
or dead; as to her daughters' pride or folly, I must put 
it 011 oiie side: make myself independeiit of it. So I 
addressed the housekeeper; asked her to show me a 
room, told her I should probably be a visitor here for 
a week or two, had my trunk conveyed to my Chamber, 
and foUowed it thither m}'self; I met Bessie on the 
landing. 

"Missis is awake," said she; "I have lold her you 
are here: come and let us see if she will know you." 

I did not need to be guided to the well-known 
room: to which I had so oflen been summoned for 
chaslisement or repriroand in former days. I haslened 
before Bessie, I softiy opened the door: a shaded light 
stood on the table, for it was now getting dark. There 
was the great foiir-post bed with amber hangings as 6f 
old; there the totlet-table/ the arm-chair, and the foot- 
stool: at which I had a hundred times been sentenced 
to kneel, to ask pardon for offences, byme, uncommitted. 
1 looked into a certain corner near, half-expecting to 
see the slim outline of a once-dreaded switch; which 
used to lurk there, wailing to leap out imp-llke and lace 
my quivering palm or shrinking neck. I approached 
the bed; I opened the curtains and leant over the high- 
piled pillows. 

Well did I remember Mrs. Reed's face, and I 
eagerly sought the familiär image. It is a happy thing 
that lime quells the longings of vengeanccj and hushes 
the promptings of rage and aversion: I had left this 
woman in bitterness and hate, and I came back to her 
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now with 110 other emotion than a sort of nith for her 
great suffeiiiigs, and a strong yearning to forget and 
forgive all injuries— to be reconciled and dasp hands 
in amity. 

The well-known face was there: stern, relentless as 
ever — there was that pecuÜar eye which nothing could 
melt; and the somewhat raised, imperious, despotic 
eyebrow. How often had it lowered on me menace 
and hate 1 and how the recollection of childhood's terrors 
and sorrows revived as I traced its harsh line now! 
And yetlstooped down and kissed her; she bolted at me. 

"Is this Jane Eyre?" she said. 

"Yes, aunt Reed. How are you, dear aunt?" 

I had once vowed that I would never call her aunt 
again: I thought it no sin to forget and break that vow, 
now, My fingers had fastened on her hand which lay 
outside the sheet; had she pressed mine kindly, I 
should at that moment have experienced true pleasure. 
But unimpressionable natures are not so soon softened, 
nor are natural antipathies so readily eradicated: Mrs. 
Reed took her hand away, and tuming her face rather 
from me, she remarked that the night was warm. Again 
she regarded me, so icily, I feit at once that her opinion 
of me— her feeling towards me — was unchanged, and 
unchangeable. I knew by her stony eye — opaque to 
tendemess, indissoluble to tears — that she was resolved 
to consider me bad to the last; because to belleve nie 
good, would give her no generous pleasure: only a sense 
of mortification. 

I feit pain, and then I feit ire; and then I feit a 
detej-mination, to subdue her — to be her mistress in spite 
both of her nature and her will. My lears had risen, 
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just as in childhood; I ordered them bact to their 
source. I brought a chair to the bed-head; I sat down 
and leaned over the pillow. 

"You sent for nie," I said, "and I am here; and it 
is my Intention to stay tili I see bow you get on." 

"Oh, of coursel Von have seen my daughters?" 

"Ves." 

"Well, you may teil them I wish you to stay, tili I 
can talk some things over with you I have on my mind: 
to-night it is too late, and I have a difficulty in recaljing 
them. But there was soraething I wished to say — let 

The wandering look and changed utterance told 
wbat wieck had taken place in her once-vigorous frame. 
Tuming restlessly, she drew the bed-clothes round her; 
my elbow, resting on a corner of the quilt, fixed it 
down: she was at once irritated. 

"Sit upl" Said she- "don't annoy me with holding 
tbe clohes fast — e ym Jane Eyre?" 
I,nJ eE,re 

I 1 e had ore trouble with that child than any 
one would bei e e S ich a bürden to be left on my 
h nds — d so n ch annoyaace as she caused me, 
da ly and hourly w th her incomprehensible disposition, 
and her &udden stats of temper, and her contintjal, 
unnatura! vatch ng of one's movementsl I declare she 
talked to me once 1 ke something mad, or like a fieiid 
— o child e er spoke or looked as she did; I was 
g d o gct her a j from the bouse. -What did they 
do V 1 her at Lo ood? The fever broke out there, 
-Mid n an of tl e ]. p Is died. She, however, did not 
de b t I d she d d- — I wish she had died!" 
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"A Strange wish, Mrs, Reed: why do you liate 
her so?" 

"I had a dislike to her mother always; for shewas 
my husband's only sister, and a great favourite with 
him: he opposed the family's disowning her when she 
made her low marriage; and when news came of her 
death, he wept hke a simpleton. He would send for 
the baby; though I entreated him rather to put it out 
to nurse and pay for its maintenance. I hated it the 
first time I set my eyes oa it — a sickly, whining, pining 
thing! It would wail in its cradle all night long — not 
saeaming heartily like any other child, but whimpering 
and moaning. Reed pitied it; and he used to nurse it 
and notice it as if it had been his own: more, indeed, 
than he ever noticed his own at that age. He would 
try to make my children friendly to the little beggar: 
the darlings could not bear it, and he was angiy with 
them when they showed their dishke. In his last illness, 
he had it brought continually to h' b d d d b 

an hour before he died, he bound by !>- P 

the creature. I would as soon hav b h g d vi I 

a pauper brat out of a workhouse b h k, 

naturaliy weak. John does not at al bl 1 f h 

and I am glad of it : John is like me d lik y b 1 
— he is quite a Gibson, Oh, Iwishhewou d ease orment 
ing me with letters for money! I have no more money to 
^ve him: we are getting poor. I miist send away half 
the servants and shut up part of the house; or let it off. 
I can never submit to do ihat— yet how are we to get 
on? Two-thirds of my income goes in paying the 
interest of mortgages. John gambles dreadfuUy, and 
always loses— poor boy! He is beset by sharpere: John 
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is sunlc and degraded — his look is frightfiil — •! feel 
ashamed for him when I see him." 

She was getting much excited. "I think I had 
better leave her now," said I to Bessie, who stood on 
the other side of the bed. 

"Perhaps you had, miss: but she often talks in this 
way towards night — in the morning she is calmer." 

I rose. "Stop!" exclairaed Mrs. Reed, "There is 
another thing I wished to say. He ihreatens me — he 
continually threatens me with his own death, or mine; 
and I dream sometimes that I see him laid out with a 
great wotind in his throat, or with a swollen and 
blackened face. I am come to a stränge pass: I have 
heavy troubles, What is to be done? How is the 
money to be had?" 

Bessie now eadeavoured to persuade her to take a 
sedative draughl: she succeeded with difficnhy. Soon 
after, Mrs. Reed grew more composed, and sank into 
a dozing State. I then left her. 

More than ten days elapsed before I had again any 
conversation with her. She continued either dehrious or 
lethargic; and the doctor forbade everything which 
could painfully excite her. Meantime, I got on as well 
as I could with Georgiana and Eliza. They were veiy 
cold, indeed, at first- Eliza would sit half the day 
sewing, reading, or writing, and scarcely utter a word 
either to me or her sJster. Georgiana would chatter 
nonsense to her canary-bird by the hour, and take no 
notice of me. But I was determined nc^; to seem at a 
loss for occupation or amusement: I had brought my 
drawing materials with me, and they served me for 
both. 
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Provided with a case of pencils, and some sheets 
of paper, I used to take a seat apart from them, near 
the window, and busy myself in sketching fancy 
vignettes, representing any scene that happened mo- 
mentarily to shape itself in the ever-shifting kaleido- 
scope of imagination: a glimpse of sea between two 
rocks; the rising moon, and a ship crossing its disk; 
a group of reeds and waler-flags, and a naiad's head, 
crowned with lotus-flowers, rising out of them; an elf 
sitting in a hedge-sparrow's nest, under a wreath of 
hawthorn-bloom. 

One morning I feil to sketching a face: what sort 
of 3. face it was to be, I did not care or know, I took 
a soft black pencil, gave it a broad point, and worked 
away, Soon I had traced on the paper a broad and 
prominent forehead, and a Square lower outline of 
visage: that contour gave me pleasure; my fingers 
proceeded actively to fiU it with features. Strongly- 
marked horizontal eyebrows must be traced under that 
brow; then foUowed, natnrally, a well-deflned nose, 
with a straight ridge and füll nostrils; then a flexible- 
looking mouth, by no meaas narrow; then a firm chin, 
with a decided cleft down the middle of it: of course, 
some black whiskers were wanted, and some fetty hair, 
tufted on the temples, and waved above the forehead. 
Now for the eyes: I had left them to the last, because 
they required the most carefu! working. I drew them 
large; I shaped them weU: the eye-lashes I traced long 
and sombre; the irids lustrous and large. "Goodt but 
not quite the thing," I tliought, as I surveyed the effect: 
"They want more foice and spirit;" and I wrought the 
shades blacker, that the lights mtght ilash more brilliantly 
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— a happy touch or two secured success. There, I had 
a friend's face under my gaze; and what did it signify 
that those young ladies tunied their backs oii me? I 
looked at it; I smiled at the spealdng IJkeness: I was 
absorbed and content. 

"Is that a Portrait of some on,e yoii know?" asked 
Eliza, who had approached me unnoticed. 1 responded 
that it was merely a fancy head, and hurried it beneath 
the other sheets. Of course, I hed: it was, in fact, a 
very faithful representatioQ of Mr. Rochester, But what 
was that to her; or to any one but myself? Georgiana 
also advanced to look, The other drawings pleased her 
much, but she calied that "an ugly man." They both 
seemed surprised at my skill. I offered to sketch their 
portraits; and each, in tum, sat for a pencil outline. 
Then Georgiana produced her album. I promised to 
contribute a water-colour drawing: this put her at once 
into good humour, She proposed a walk in the grounds. 
Before we had been out two hours, we were deep in a 
confidealia] conversation: she had favoured me with a 
description of the brilhant winter she had spent in 
London two seasons ago— of the admiration she had 
there excited — the attention she had received; and I 
even got hints of the titled conquest she had made. In 
the course of the aflernoon and evening these hints 
were enlarged on; various soft conversations were re- 
ported, and sentimental scenes represented; and, in 
Short, a volume of a novel of fashionable hfe was that 
day improvised by her for my benefit. The Communica- 
tions were renewed from day to day: ihey always ran 
on the same theme — herseif, her loves, and woes. It 
was Strange she never once adverted either to her 
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hiother's illness, or her brother's death, or the present 
gloomy State of the family prospects. Her mind seemed 
whoUy taken up with reminisceiices of past gaiety, and 
aspirations after dissipations to come. She passed about 
iive minutes each day in her motheHs sick-room, aiid 
no more. 

Eliza still spoke little: she had evidently no time 
to talk. I never saw a busier person than she seemed 
to be; yet it was difücult to say what she did: or 
rather, to discover any result of her diligence. She 
had an alarum to call her up early. I know not how 
she occupied herseif before breakfast, but after that 
meal she divided her time into regulär portions; and 
each hour had its allotted task. Three times a day 
she studied a little book, which I found, on inspection, 
was a Common Prayer Book. I asked her once what 
was the great attraction öf that volume, and she said 
"the Rubric." Three hours she gave to stitching, with 
gold thread, the border of a Square crimson cloüi, 
almost large enough for a catpet. In answer to my 
ihquiries after the use of this article, she informed me 
it was a covering for the altar of a new church lately 
erected near Gateshead. Two hours she devoted to, 
her diary; two to working by herseif in the kitdien-, 
garden; and one to the regulation of her accounts. She 
seemed to want no Company; no conversation. I believe 
she was happy in her way: this rontine sufflced to her; 
and nothing annoyed her so much as the occurrence of 
any incident which forced her to vaiy its clock-work 
regularity. 

She told me one evening, when more disposed to 
be communicative than usual, that John's conduct, and 
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the threatened niia of the family, had been a source of 
profound afftictlon to her: but she had now, she said, 
settled her miod, and formed her resolutioii. Her own 
fortune she had taketi care to secure; and wheii her 
mother died, — and it was wholly improbable, she 
tranquilly remarked, that she should either recover or 
hnger long,— she wouM execute a long-cherished pro- 
ject: seek a retirement where punctua] habits would be 
permanenüy secured from disturbance, and place safe 
baxriers between hei*self and a frivolous world. I asked 
if Georgiana would accompany her. 

"Of course not. Georgiana and she had nothiog 
in common; they never had had. She would not be 
burdened with her society for any consideration. Geor- 
giana should take her own course; and she, EJiza, 
would take hers." 

Georgiana, when not unburdening her heart to me, 
spent most of her time in lyirtg on the sofa, fretting 
about the dulness of the house, and wishing over and 
over again that her aunt Gibson would send her an 
invitation up to town. "It would be so much better," 
she Said, "if she could only get out of the way for a 
month or two, tili all was over." I did not ask what 
she meant by "all being over," but I suppose she re- 
ferred to the expected decease of her mother, and the 
gloomy sequel of funeral rites. Eliza generally took 
no mOre nolice of her sister's indolence and complaints 
than if no such murmuring, lounging object had been 
before her. One day, however, as she put away her 
account-book, and unfolded her embroidery, she sud- 
denly took her up thus: — 

"Georgiana, a more vain and absurd animal than 
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you, was certainly never allowed to cumber the earth. 
You had no right to be born; for you make no use of 
life. Instead of living for, in, and with yourself, as a 
reasonable being ought, you seek only to fasten your 
feebleness on some other person's strength: if no one 
can be found wiUing to bürden her or himself with 
such a fat, weak, pufly, useless thing, you cry out that 
you are Ül-treated, neglected, miserable. Then, too, 
existence for you must be a scene of continual change 
and excitement, or eise the wodd is a dungeon: you 
must be admired, you must be courtcd, you must be 
flattered — you must have music, dancing, and sodety 
— or you languish, you die away. Have you no sense 
to devise a systera which will make you iodependetit of 
all efforts, and all wilis, but your own? Take one day; 
share it into sections; to each section apportion its task: 
leave no stray unemployed quarlers of an hour, ten 
minutes, five minutes, include all; do each piece of 
business in its turn with method, with rigid regularity. 
The day wül close almost before you are aware it has 
begun; and you are indebted to no one for helping you 
to get rid of one vacant moment: you have had to 
seek no one's Company, conversalion, sympathy, for- 
bearance: you have lived, in short, as an independent 
being ought to do, Take this advice: the first and last 
I shal! offer you; then you will not want me or any one 
eise, happen what may. Neglect it — go on as hereto- 
fore, craving, whining, and idling — and suffer the results 
of your idiocy; however bad and insufferable they may 
be. I teil you this plainly; and listen: for though I 
shall no more repeat what I am now about to say, I 
shall steadily act on iL After my mother's death, I 
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wash my hands of you: from the day her cofiin is 
carried to tlie vault in Gateshead church, you and I 
will be as separate as if we had never known each 
oüier, You need not think that because we chaiiced 
to be born of the same parents, I sball suffer you to 
fasten me down by even the feeblest claim: I can teil 
you this — if the whole human race, ourselves excepted, 
were swept away and we two stood alone on the earth, 
I would leave you in tlie old world, and betake myself 
to tlie new." 

She closed her Ups. 

"You might have spared yourself the trouble of de- 
livering that tirade," answered Georgiana. "Everybody 
knows you are the most selfish heartless creature in 
existence; and / know your splteful hatred towards me: 
I have had a specimen of it before in the trick you played 
me about Lord Edwin Vere: you could not bear me to 
be raised above yon, to have a title, to be received into 
drcles where you dare not show your face, and so jou 
acted the spy -ind mformer, and niined mj prospects 
for ever" Georgiana took out her handkerchief and 
blew her nose foi an hour afterwards, Elizi sat cold, 
impassiblc, and assiduoubly industnous 

True, generous ftelmg is made small account of by 
some: but here were tno natures rendered, Ihe one m 
tolerably acnd, the other despicably savourless. for the 
want of it Feeimg wiihout judgment is i washy draught 
indeed; but judgment untempered by feehng is too 
bitter and liuskj a morsel for human deglutition. 

It ■was a wet and windy aftemoon Georgiana bid 
fallen asleep on the sofa o\er the perusal of a noiel, 
Eliza was gone to attend a samt s day ser\ire at the 
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new church—for in matters of religioii sh'e was a rigid 
formalist; no weather ever prevented the punctual dis- 
charge of wliat she considered her devotional duties; 
fair or foul, she weiit to church Üirice every Sunday, 
and as often on week-days as there were prayers. 

I bethought myself to go up stairs and see how tlie 
dying woman sped, who lay there almost unheeded; the 
very servants paid her but a remittent attention: llie 
hired nurse, being little looked afler, would slip out of 
the room whenever she could. Bessie was faitliful; but 
she had her own family to mind, and could only come 
occasionally to tlie Hall, I found the sick-room un- 
watched, as I had expected; no nurse was there; tlie 
patient lay still, and seemingly lethargic; her livid face 
sunk in the pilloivs: the fire was dying in the grate, I 
renewed the fuel, re-arranged the bed-clothes, gazed 
awhile on her who could not now gaze on me, and then 
I nioved away to the window, 

The rain beat strongly against the panes, tlie wind 
blew tempestuously: "One lies there," I thought, "who 
will soon be beyond the war of earthly Clements. 
Whither will that spirit — now struggling to quit ils 
material tenement — flit when at length released?" 

In pondering the great mystery, I thought of Helen 
Bums: recalled her dying words — her faith — her doc- 
trine of tlie equality of disembodied souls. I was still 
listening in thought to her well-remembered tones — still 
picturing her pale and Spiritual aspect, her wasted face 
and sublime gaze, as she lay on her placid death-bed, 
and whispered her longing to be reslored to her divine 
Father's bosom — when a feeble voice mtirmured from 
the couch behind: "Who is that?" 
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I knew Mrs. Reed had not spoken for days; was 
she reviving? I went up to her. 

"It is I, aunt Reed." 

"Who — I?" was her answer. "Who are you?" look- 
ing at me with surprise and a sott of alarm, but still 
not wildly. "Von are quite a strai^er to me — where is 
Bessie?" 

"She is at the lodge, aunt." 

"Auntl" she repeated. "Who calls me Aunt? You 
are not one of the Gibsons; and yet I know you — that 
face, and the eyes and forehead are quite familiär to 
me: you are like — why, you are like Jane Eyre!" 

I Said nothing: I was afraid of occasioning sorae 
shock by declaring my identity. 

"Yet," she said, "I am afraid it is a mistake: my 
thoughts deceive me. I wished to see Jane Eyre, and 
I fancy a likeness where none exisls: besides, in eight 
years she must be so changed." I now genüy assured 
her that I was the person she supposed and desired me 
to be: and seeing that I was understood, and that her 
senses were quite coUected, I explained how Bessie had 
sent her husband to fetch me from Thomiield. 

"I am very ill, I know," she said ere long. "I was 
trying to tum myself a few minutes since, and find I 
cannot move a limb. It is as well I should ease my 
mind before I die; what we think little of in health, 
burdens us at such an hour as the present is to me. 
Is the nurse here? or is there no one in the room but 
you?" 

I assured her we were alone. 

"Well, I have twice done you a wrong wliich I 
regret now. One was in breaking Uie promise which 
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I gave my husband to bring you up as my own child; 
the other — " she stopped. "After all, it is of no great 
importance perhaps," she murmured to herseif: "and 
then I may get better; and to humble myself so to her 
is painfu!." 

She made an effort to alter her position, but failed: 
her face changed; she seemed to experience some in- 
ward Sensation — the precursor, perhaps, of the last 
pang. 

"Well: I must get it over. Eternity is before me; 
I had better teil her. — Go to my dressin g-case, open it, 
and take out a letter you will see there." 

I obeyed her directions. "Read the letter," she 
Said. 

It was Short, and thus conceived: — 

"Madam. 
"Will you have the goodness to send me the ad- 
dress of my niece, Jane Eyre, and to teil me how she 
is: it is my Intention to write shortly and desire her to 
corae to me at Madeira. Providence has blessed my 
endeavours to secure a competency; and as I am rni- 
married and childless, I wish to adopt her during my 
life, and bequeath her at my death ivhatever I may 
liave to leave, 

"I am, Madam, &c. &c. 

"John Evre, Madeira." 

It was dated tliree years back. 
"VVhy did I never hear of this?" I asked. 
"Because I disliked you too fixedly and tlioroughly 
ever to lend a hand in lifting you to prosperity. I could 
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not forget your conduct to me, Jane — the fury mth 
which you once turned on me; the tone in which yo« 
dedared you abhorred me the worst of anybody in the 
World; the unchildUke look and voice with which you 
affirraed that the very thought of me made you sick, 
and asserted that I had treated you with miserable 
cruelty. I could not forget my own sensalions when 
you thus Started up atid poured out the venoni of your 
mind: I feit fear, as if an animal that I had Struck or 
pushed had looked up at me with human eyes and 
cursed me in a man's voice. — Bring me some water! 
Oh, make haste!" 

"Dear Mrs. Reed," said I, as I offered her the 
draught she required, "think no more of all this, let it 
pass away from your mind. Forgive me for my pas- 
sionate language: I was a chÜd then; eight, nine years 
have passe d since that day." 

She heeded nothing of what I said; trat when she 
had tasted the water and drawn breath, she went on 
thus: — 

"I teil you I could not forget it; and I took my re- 
venge: for you to be adopted by your uncle, and placed 
iß a State of ease and comfort was what I could not 
endure. I wrote to Mm; I said I was sorry for his dis- 
appointment, but Jane Eyre was dead: she had died of 
typhus fever at Lowood. Now act as you pleaser wiite 
and contradict my assertion — expose my falsehood as 
soon as you hke. You were born, I think, to be my 
tormeut: my last hour is racked by the recoUection of 
a deed, which, but for you, I should never have beea 
tempted to commit." 

"If you could but be persuaded to think no more 
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of it, auiit, and to regard me with kindness arid for- 
giveness — " 

"You have a very bad dispositioa," said she, "and 
one to this day I feel it impossible to understand: how 
for nine years you could be patient and quiescent under 
any treatment, and in the tenth break out all fire and 
violence, I can never comprehend." 

"My disposition is not so bad as you think: I am 
passionate, but not vindictive, Many a time, as a little 
child, I should have been glad to love you if you would 
have let me; and I long earnestly to be recondled to 
you now: kiss me, aunt" 

I approached my cheek to her Ups: she would not 
touch it. She said I oppressed her by leaning over the 
bed; and again demanded water. As I laid her do^vn 
— for I raised her and supported her on my arm while 
she drank — I covered her ice-cold and clammy band 
with mine: the feeble iingers shrank from my touch — 
the glazing eyes shunned my gaze. 

"Love me, then, or hate me, as you will," I said at 
last, "you have my füll and free forgiveness: ask now 
for God's; and be at peace." 

Poor, suffering woman! it was too late for her to 
make now the effort to change her habitual frame of 
mind: living, she faad ever hated me— dying, she must 
hate me still. 

The nurse now entered, and Bessie foliowed. I 
yet lingered half an hour longer, hoping to see some 
sign of amity: but she gave none. She was fast re- 
lapsing into Stupor; nor did her mind again rally: at 
twelve o'clock that night she died. I was not present 
to dose her eyes; nor were either of her daughters. 
3* 
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They came to teil us the next morning that all was 
over. She was by that tinie laid out. Eliza and I 
went to look at her: Georgiana, who had burst out 
into loud weeping, Said she dared not go. Tliere was 
stretched Sarah Reed's once robust and active frame, 
rigid and still: her eye of flint was covered with its 
cold lid; her brow and streng traits wore yet the im- 
press of her ineKorable soul. A stränge and solemo 
object was that corpse to me. I gazed on it witii 
gloom and pain: nothing soft, nothing sweet, nothing 
pitying, or hopeful, or subduing, did it inspire; only 
a grating anguish for her woes — not my loss — and a 
sombre tearless dismay at the fearfulness of death in 
such a form. 

Eliza surveyed her parent calmly. After a silence 
of some minutes she observed,- — 

"With her Constitution she should have lived to a 
good old age: her life was shortened by trouble." Aiid 
then a spasm constricted her mouth for an instant: as 
it passed away she turned aad left the roora, and so 
did I. Neither of us had dropt a tear. 



CHAPTER II. 

Mr. Rochester had given me but one week's leave 
of absence: yet a month elasped before I quitted 
Gateshead, I wished to leave immediately after the 
funeral; but Georgiana entreated me to stay tili she 
could get off to London: whither she was now at last 
invited by her uncle, Mr. Gibson; who had come 
down to direct his sister's interment, and settle the 
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farnily affairs, Georgiana said she dreaded being left 
alone with EEza; from her she got neither sympathy 
in her dejection, support in her fears, nor aid in her. 
preparations; so I bore with her feeble-minded quail- 
ings, and selfish lamentations, as well as I could, and 
did my best in sewing for her and packing her dresses.- 
It is true, that while I worked, she would idiej and I^ 
thought to myself, "If you and I were destined to live 
always together, cousin, we would commence raatters, 
on a different footing. I should not seltle tamely down, 
into being the forbearing party; I should assign you, 
your share of labour, and compel you to accomplish 
it, Ol eise it should be left undonet I should insist,. 
also, on your keeping some of those drawling, half- 
insincere complaints hushed in your own breast. It ia 
only because our connection happens to be very tran- 
sitory, and comes at a peculiarly mournful season, that 
I consent thus to render it so patient and compliant on 
my part" 

At last I saw Georgiana off; but now it was Eliza's 
tum to request me to stay another week. Her plans 
required all her time and attention, she said: she was, 
about to depart for some unknown boume; and all 
day long she stayed in her own room, her door bolted 
within, Alling trunks, emptying drawers, buming papers, 
and holding no communication with any one. She, 
wished me to look after the house, to see callers, and 
answer notes of condolence. 

One morning, she told me I was at liberty. "And," 
she added, "I am pbliged to you for your valuable 
Services and discreet conduct. There is some differenc^ 
between living with such a one as you, and with 
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Georgiana: you perform your own part in life, and 
bürden no one. To-morrow," she continued, "I set out 
for the continent. I shal! take up my abode in a re- 
ligious house, near Lisle — a nunnery you would call 
it: there I shall be quiet and unmolested. I shall de- 
vote myself for a time to the examination of the Roman 
Catholic dogmas, and to a careful study of the work- 
ings of tlieir System; if I find it to be, as I half suspecfc 
it is, the one best calculated to ensure the doing of all 
things decently and in order, I shall embrace the tenets 
of Rome and probably take the veil." 

I neither expressed surprise at this resolution nor 
attempted to dissuade her from it. "The vocation will 
fit you to a hair," I thought; "much good may it do 
youl" 

When we parted, she said; "Good-bye, cousin Jane 
Eyre; I wish you well: you have some sense." 

I then retumed: "You are not without sense, cousin 
Elizaj but what you have, I suppose in another year 
will be walled up alive in a French convent. However, 
it is not my business, and so it suits you—I don't much 

"You are in the right," said she: and with these 
words we each went our separate way. As I shall 
not have occasion to refer either to her or her sister 
again, 1 may as well mention here, that Georgiana 
made an advantageous match with a wealthy wom-out 
man of fashion; and that Eliza actually took the veil, 
and is at this day superior of the convent where she 
passed the period of her novitiate: and which she en- 
dowed with her fortune. 

How people feel when they are returning home 
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from an absence, long or Short, I did not know; I had 
iiever experienced the Sensation. I had known what 
it was to come back to Gateshead when a child, after 
a long walk — to be scolded for looking cold or gloomy; 
and later, what it was to come back from church to 
Lowood — to long for a plenteous meal and a good 
fire, and to be unable to get either. Neither of these 
returnings were very pleasant or desirable: no magnet 
drew me to a given point, increasing in its strength of 
attraction the nearer I came. The retum to Thom- 
field was yet to be tried. 

My journey seemed tedious — very tedioiis; fifty 
miles one day, a night spent at an inn; fifty miles the 
next day. During the first twelve hours I thought of 
Mrs. Reed in her last moments: I saw her disfigured 
and discoloured face, and heard her strangely altered 
voice. I mused on the funeral day, the coffin, the 
hearse, the black train of tenantS and servants — few 
was the number of relatives — the gapmg vault, the 
silent church, the solemn Service. Then I thought of 
Eliza and Georgiana: I beheld one the cjmosure of a 
ball-TOom, the other the inmate of a convent cell; and 
I dwelt on and analysed their separate pecuharities of 
person and character. The evening arrival at tlie great 

town of scattered these thoughts; night gave them 

quite another turn; laid down on my traveller's bed, I 
left rerainiscence for anticipation. 

I was going back to Thornfield: but how long was 
I to stay there? Not long; of that I was sure. I had 
heard from Mrs. Fairfax in the Interim of my absence: 
the party at the hall was dispersed; Mr. Rochester 
had left for London three weeks ago, but he was then 
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expected to retum in a fortnight. Mrs. Fairfax sur-- 
mised that he was gone to make arrangements for his 
wedding, as he had talked of purchasing a new car- 
riage: she said the idea of his manying Miss Ingram 
still seemed stränge to her; but from what every- 
body said, and from what she had herseif seen, she 
could no longer doubt that the event would shortly 
take place. "You would be strangely incredulous if 
you did doubt it," was my mental comment. "I don't 
doubt it." 

The question followed, "Where was I to go?" I 
dreamt of Miss Ingram all the night: in a vivid morn-. 
ing dream I saw her closing the gates of Thornfield 
against me and pointtng me out another road; and Mr. 
Rochester looked on with his arms folded — smillng 
sardonically, as it seemed, at both her and me. 

I had not notified to Mrs, Fairfax the exact day of 
my return; for I did not wish either car or caniage to 
meet me at Millcote. I proposed to walk the distance 
quietly by myself; and very quietly, after leaving my 
box in the ostler's care, did I slip away from the 
George Inn, about six o'clock of a June evening, and 
take the old road to Thornfield; a road which lay chiefly 
through fields, and was now little frequented. 

It was not a bright or splendid summer evening, 
though fair and soft: the hayraakers were at work all 
along the road; and the sky, though far from cloud- 
less, was such as promised well for the future: its 
blue — where blue was visible- — was mild and settled, 
and its cloud strata high and thin. The west, too, 
was warm: no walery gleam chilled it — it seemed as 
if there was a fire lit, an altar burning behind its 
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screen of marbled vapour, and out of apeilures shone a 
golden redness. 

I feit glad as the road shortened before me: so 
glad that I stopped once to ask myself what that joy 
meant: and to remind reason that it was not to my 
home I was going, or to a pemianent resting-place, or 
to a place where fond friends looked out for me and 
waited my arrival. "Mrs. Fairfax will smile you a calm 
welcome, to be sure," said I; "and little Adäe will clap 
her hands and jump to see you:. but you know very 
well you are thinking of another than they; and that he 
is not thinking of you." 

But what is so headstrong as youth? What so 
blind as inexperience? These affirmed that it was 
pleasure enough to have the privilege of again looking 
on Mr. Rochester, whether he looked on me or not; 
and they added — "Hasten! hasten! be with him while 
you may: but a few raore days or weeks, at most,. 
and you aie parted with him for ever!" And then I 
Strangled a new-born agony — a deformed thing which I. 
could not persuade myself to own and rear — and ran on. 

They are making hay, too, in Thomfield meadows: 
or rather, the labourers arfe just quitting their work, 
and returning home with their rakes on their Shoulders: 
now, at the hour I arrive. I have but a field or two. 
to traverse, and then I shall cross the road and reach 
the gates. How füll the hedges are of roses! But I 
have HO time to gather any; I want to be at the house. 
I passed a tall briar, shooting leafy and flowery branches 
acxoss the path; I see the narrow Stile with stone Steps; 
aiid I see — Mr. Rochester sitting there, a book and a 
pencil in his hand: he is writing. 
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Well, he is not a ghost; yet every nerve I have is 
unstrung: for a moment I am beyond my own mastery. 
What does it mean? I did not tliink I should tremble 
in this way when I saw him — or lose my voice or the 
power of motion in his presence. I will go back as 
soon as I can stlr: I need not make an absolute fool of 
myself. I know another way to the house. It does not 
signify if I knew twenty ways; for he has seen me. 

"HiUoI" he cries; and he puts up his book and his 
pencil. "There you arel Come on, if yon please." 

I suppose I do come on; thongh in what fashion I 
know not: being scarcely cogmzant of my movements, 
and solidtous only to appear calm; and, above all, to 
contro! the working muscles of my face — which I feel 
rebel insolently against my will, and strnggle to express 
what I had resolved to conceal. But I have a veil — it 
is down: 1 may make shift yet to behave with decent 
composure. 

"And this is Jane Eyre? Are you Coming from Mill- 
cote, and on foot? Yes-^just one of your tricks: not 
to send for a carriage, and coirte clatteiing over street 
and road like a common mortal, but to steal into the 
vicinage of your home along with twüight, just as if you 
were a dream or a shade. What the deuce have you 
done with yourself this last month?" 

"I have been with my aunt, sir, who is dead." 

"A true Janian reply! Good angels be my guard! 
She comes from the other world — from the abode of 
people who are dead; and teils me so when she meets 
me alone here in the gloamingl If I dared, Pd toucb 
you, to See if you are substance or shadow, you elf! — 
but I'd as soon offer to take hold of a blue ignis fatuus 
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light in a marsh. Truant! truant!" he added, when he 
had paused an instant. "Absent from me a whole month; 
and forgetting me quite, I'Il be swora!" 

1 knew there would be pleasure in meeting my 
master agaio; even though broken by the fear that he 
was so soon to cease to be my master, and by the 
knowledge that I was nothing to him: but there was 
ever in Mr. Rochester (so at least I thought) such a 
wealth of the power of commtinicating happiness, that 
to taste bnt of the crumbs be scattered to Stray and 
stranger birds like me, was to feast genially. His last 
words were balm: they seemed to imply that it im- 
ported soraething to him whether I forgot him or noL 
And he had spoken of Thornfield as my home — would 
that it were my home! 

He did not leave the Stile, sind I hardly liked to ask 
to go by, I inquired sooq if he had not been to 
London. 

"Yes: I suppose you found that out by second- 
sight." 

"Mts. Fairfax told me in a letter." 
"And did she inform yon what I went to do?" 
"Oh, yes, sir! Everybody knew your errand." 
"You must see the carriage, Jane, and teil me if 
you don't think it will suit Mrs. Eochester exactly; and 
whether she won't look like Queen Boadicea, leaning 
back agaiast those purple cushions. I wish, Jane, 1 
were a trifle better adapted to match with her externally. 
Teil me now, faüy as you are, — can't you gtve me a 
charm, or a philter, or something of that sort, to make 
me a handsome man?" 

"It would be past the power of magic, sir;" and, in 
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thought, I added, "A loving eye is all the cliarm needed: 
to such you are handsome enough; or ratlier, your stern- 
ness has a power beyond beauty." 

Mr. Rodiester had sometimes read my unspoken 
thoughts with. an acumeii to me incomprehensible: in 
the present instance he took no nolice of my abrupt 
vocal response; but he smiled at me with a certain 
smile he had of his own, and which he used biit on. 
rare occasions. He seemed to think it too good for 
common purposes: it was the real sunshine of feeling — 
he shed it over me now. 

"Pass, Janet," said he, making room for me to cross 
the Stile: "go up home, and stay your weaiy little wan- 
dering feet at a friend's threshold." 

All I had now to do was to obey him in silence: no 
need for me to coUoquize further. I got over the Stile 
without a word, and meant to leave him calmly. An, 
impulse held me fast, — a force turned me round. I 
said — or something in me said for me, and in spite of 
mer — 

"Thank you, Mr. Rochester, for your great kindness. 
I am strangely glad to get back again to you; and 
wherever you are is my home, — my only home." 

I walked on so fast that even he could hardly have 
overtaken me had he tried. Little Ad^le was half wild 
with delight when she saw me. Mrs. Fairfax received 
me with her nsual piain friendliness. Leah smiled; and 
even Sophie bid me "bon soir" with glee. This was 
very pleasant: there is no happiness like that of beiiig 
loved by your fellow-creatures, and feeling that your 
presence is an addition to their comfort. 

I, that eveniiig, shut my eyes resolutely against Üie 
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futuie; I stopped iny ears againt the voice that kept 
warning nie of near Separation and Coming grief. When 
tea was over and Mrs. Fairfax had taken her knitting, 
and I had assumed a low seat near her, and Adfele, 
kneehng on the carpef, had nestled close up to nie, and 
a sense of mutual aifection seemed to Surround us with 
a ring of golden peace, I utfered a silent prayer that 
we might not be parted far or soon; but when, as we 
thus sat, Mr. Rochester entered, unannounced, and look- 
ing at US, seemed to take pleasure in the spectacle of 
a group so amicable — when he Said he supposed the 
old lady was all right now that she had got her adopted 
daughter back again, and added that he saw Ad^le was 
*'pTgte k croquer sa petite maman Anglaise" — I half 
ventured to hope that he would, even after his mar- 
riage, keep us together somewhere under the shelter of 
his protection, and not quite exiled from the sunshine 
of his presence. 

A fortnight of dubious calm succeeded my retum 
to Thomfield-Hall. Nothing was said of the master's 
marriage, and I saw no preparation going on for such 
an event. Almost every day I asked Its. Fairfax if 
she had yet heard anything decided: her answer was 
ahvays in the negative. Once, she said, she had actually 
put the question to Mr. Rochester as to when he was 
going to bring bis bride home; but he had answered 
her only by a joke, and one of his queer looks, and she 
could not teil what to make of him. 

One thing specially surprised me, and that was, 
there were no joumeyings backward and forward, no 
Visits to Ingram Park: to be sure it was twenty niiles 
off, on the borders of another county; but what was 
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that distance to an ardent lovet? To so practised and 
indefatigable a horseman as Mr. Rochester, it would be 
but a moming's ride. I began to cherish hopes I had 
no right to conceive: that the match was broken off; 
that ramour had been mistaken; that one or both parties 
had changed their minds. I used to look at my 
mästet's face to see if it were sad or fierce; but I could 
not remember the time when it had been so uniformly 
clear of clouds or evil feelings. If, in the moments I 
and iny pupil spent with bim, I lacked spirits and sank 
into inevitable dejection, he became even gay, Never 
had he called me more frequently to his presence; never 
been kinder to me when there — and, alasl never had I 
loved him so well. 



CHAPTER III. 

A SPLENDID Midsummer shone over England: skies 
so pure, suns so radiant as were then seen in long suc- 
cession, seldom favour, even singly, our wave-girt land. 
It was as if a band of Italian days had come frora the 
South, like a flock of glcMous passenger birds, and 
Üghted to rest them on the cliffs of Albion. The hay 
was all got in; the fields round Thornfield were green 
and shom; the roads white and baked; the trees were 
in their dark prime; hedge and woodj fiill-leaved and 
deeply tinted, contrasted well with the sunny hue of the 
cleared meadows between. 

On Midsummer-eve, Adäe, weary with gathering 
wild strawberries in Hay-Lane half the day, had gone 
to bed with the sun. I watched her drop asleep, and 
when I left her I sought the garden. 
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It was now the sweetest hour of the twenty-four: — 
"Day its fervid fires had wasted," and dew feil cool on 
panting piain and scordied summit. Where the sun 
had gone down in simple State— pure of the pomp of 
clouds — spread a soiemn purple, burning with the light 
of red jewel and fumace ilame at one point, on one 
hill-peak, and extending high and wide, soft and still 
softer, over half heaven. The east had its own charm 
of fine, deep blue, and its own modest gern, a rising 
and solitary star: soon it would boast the moon; but 
she was yet beneath the horizon. 

I walked a while on the pavement; but a subtle, 
well-known scent — that of a cigar — stole from some 
window; I saw the library casement open a hand-breadth; 
I knew I might be watched thence; so I went apart into 
the orchard. No nook in the grounds more sheltered 
and more Eden-like; it was füll of trees, it bloomed with 
flowers: a very high wall shut it out from the court, on 
one side; on the other, a beech avenue screened it from 
the lawn. At the bottom was a sunken fence; its sole 
Separation from lonely fieids: a winding walk, bordered 
with laureis and terminating in a giant horse-chesfnut, 
circled at the base by a seat, led down to the fence. 
Here one could wander unseen. While such honey-dew 
feil, such silence reigned, such gloaming gathered, I feit 
as if I could haunt such shade for ever: but in thread- 
ing the flower and fruit-paiierres at the Upper part of 
the enclosure, enticed there by the light the now-rising 
moon casts on this more open quarter, my Step is stayed 
— not by sound, not by sight, but once more by a wam- 
ing fragrance. 

S«'eet-briar and southernwood, Jasmine, pink, and 
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rose have long been yielding their evening sacrifice of 
incense: ihis new scent is neither of shrub nor flower; 
it is — I know it well — it is Mr. Rochester's cigar. I look 
round and I listen. I see trees laden with ripening 
fruit I hear a nightingale warbling in a wood half a 
mile off; no moving form is visible, no Coming slep 
audible; but that perfume increases: I must fiee. I make 
for the wicket leading to the shubbery, and I see Mr. 
Rochester entering. I Step aside into tlie ivy recess; 
he will not stay long: he will soon retum wlience he 
came, and if I sit still he will never see me. 

Eut no — eventide is as pleasant to him as to me, 
and this antique garden as attractive; and he strolls on, 
now lifting the goosebeny-tree branches to look at the 
fruit, large as plums, with which they are laden; now 
taking a rjpe cherry from the wall; now stooping towards 
a knot of fiowers, either to inhale their fragrance or to 
admire the dew-beads on their pelals. A great moth 
goes humming by me; it alights on a plant at Mr. 
Rochester's foot: he sees it, and bends to examine it 

"Now, he has bis back towards me," thought I, "and 
he is occupied too; perhaps, if 1 walk softly, I can sljp 
away unnoticed." 

I trode on an edging of turf that the crackle of the 
pebbly gravel might not betray me: he was Standing 
■among the beds at a yard or two distant from where I 
had to pass; the moth apparently engaged him. "I 
shal! get by very well," I meditated. As I crossed his 
shadow, thrown long over the garden by the moon, not 
yet risen high, he said qnietly withont tuming: — 

"Jane, come and look at this fellow." 

I had made no noise: he had not eyes behind — 
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could bis shadow feel? I started at first, and then I 
approached him. 

"Look at his wings," Said he, "he reminds me 
rather of a West Indian insect; one does not often see 
so lai^e and gay a night-rover in England: therel he is 

The moth roamed away. I was sheepishly retreating 
also: bul Mr. Rochester followed me, and when we 
reached the wicket, he said: — 

"Tum back: OQ so lovely a night it is a shame to 
Sit in the house; and surely no one can wish to go to 
bed while sunset is thus at meeting with moonrise." 

K is one of iny faults, that tbough my tongue is 
Bometimes prompt enough at an answer, tjtere arg times 
when it sadly fails me Jn framing an.excuse; and aliyays 
the lapse occurs at some crisis, when a facile wwd ot 
plausible pretext is specially wanted to get me out of 
painful embarrassraent. I did not like to walk at this 
hour alone with Mr. Rochester in the shadowy orchard; 
but 1 could not find a reason to aJlege for ieaving him. 
I followed with Sagging step, and thoughts busily beut 
on discovering a means of extrication; but he himself 
looked so composed and so grave also, I became 
ashamed of feeling any confusionr the evil — if evil 
existent or prospective there was — seemed to lie with 
me only; his mind was unconscious and quiet. 

"Jane," he recommenced, as we entered the laurel- 
walk, and slowly strayed down in the direction of the 
sunk fence and the horse-chestnut, "Thorafield is a 
pleasant place in summer, is it not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

7a,« £^-r^. It. 4 
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"Vou must have become in some degree attached 
to the house, — you, who have an eye for natural 
beauties, and a good deal of the organ of Adhesive- 
ness?" 

"I am attached to it, indeed." 

"And, though I don't comprehend how it is, I 
perceive you have acquired a degree of regard for that 
foohsh litüe child Ad^le, too; and even for simpJe dame 
Fair fax? " 

"Ves, sii; in different ways, I have an affection for 
both." 

"And would be sony to part with them?" 

"Yes." 

"Pity!" he said, and sighed and paused. "It is 
always the way of events in this hfe," he continued 
presently: "no sooner have you got settled in a pleasant 
resting-place, than a voice calls out to you to rise and 
move on, for the hour of repose is expired." 

"Must I move oii, sir?" I asked. "Must I leave 
Thomfield?" 

"I believe you must, Jane. I am sorry, Janet, but 
I believe indeed you must." 

This was a blow: but I did not let it prostrate me. 

"Well, sir, I shall be ready when the order to marcli 
comes." 

"It is come now — I must give it to-night." 

"Then you aie going to be married, sir?" 

"Ex-act-ly — pre-cise-ly: with your usual acuteness^ 
you have hit the nail straight on the head." 

"Very soon, my— that is, Miss Eyre: and you'll 
remember, Jane, the first time I, or Riimour, plainly 
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inümated to you that it was my intention to put my 
old bachelor's neck into tlie sacred noose, to enter into 
the holy estate of matrimony— to take Miss Ingram to 
my bosom, in short (she's an extensive armfulr but 
that's not to the point — one can't have too much of 
such a very excellent thing as my beautiful Blanche): 
well, as I was saying — listen to me, Janel You're not 
turning your head to look after more moths, are you? 
That was only a lady-clock, child, 'flying away home.' 
I wish to remind you that it was you who first said to 
me, with that discretion I respect in you — with that 
foresight, prudence, and humility which befit your 
responsjble and dependent position — that in case I 
married Miss Ingram — both you and little Ad^le had 
better trot forthwith, I pass over the sort of slur con- 
veyed in this Suggestion on the character of my beloved; 
indeed, when you are far away, Janet, I'll try to forget 
it: I shall noüce only Jts wisdom; which is such that I 
have made it my law of actiöo. Ad61e must go to 
school; and you, Miss Eyre, must get a new Situation." 

"Yes, sir, I will advertise immediately: and mean- 
time, I suppose — " 1 was going to say, "I suppose 
I may stay here, tili I find another shelter to betake 
myself to:" but I stopped, feeling it would not do to 
risk a long sentence, for my voice was not quite under 
command. 

"In about a month I hope to be a bridegroom," 
continued Mr. Rochester; "and in the Interim, I shall 
myself look out for employment and an asylum for you," 

"Thank you, sir; I am soriy to give — " 

"Oh, no need to apologize! I consider that when 
a dependant does her duty as well as you have done 
4* 
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yours, she has a sort of claim upon her employer for any 
little assistaiice he can conveniently render her; indeed 
I have aiready, through my fulure mother-in-law, heard 
of a place that I think will suit; it is to undertake the 
education of the five daughters of Mrs. Dionysins O'Gall 
of Bitlernutt Lodge, Connaught, Ireland. You'll like 
Ireiand, I think: tbe)r're such warm-hearted people there, 
they say." 

"It is a long way off, sir." 

"No matter — a girl of your sense will not object lo 
the voyage or the distance." 

"Not the voyage, but the distance: and then the 
sea is a barrier — " 

"From whaf, Jane?" 

"From England and from Thornfield: and — " 

"Well?" 

"From you, %\x." 

I Said this almost involuntarily; and, with as üttle 
Banction of free will, my tears gushed out. I did not 
cry so as to be heard, however; I avoided sobbing. The 
thought of Mrs. O'Gall and Bitternutt Lodge Struck cold 
to my heart; and colder the thought of all the brine 
and foam, destined, as it seemed, to rush between me 
and the master at whose side I now walked; and coldest 
the remembrance of the wider ocean — wealth, caste, 
custom intervened between me and what I naturally and 
inevitably loved." 

"It is a long way," I again said. 

"It is, to be sure; and when you get to Bitternutt 
Lodge, Connaught, Ireland, I shall never see you 
again, Jane: that's morally certain. I never go over to 
Ireland, not having myself much of a fancy for the 
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couotry. We have been good friends, Jane; have we 
not?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"And when friends are on tlie eve of Separation, 
they like to spend tlie little time that reniains to them 
close to each other. Come — we'li talk over the voyage 
and the parting quietly, half an hour or so, while the 
Stars enter into their shining hfe up in heaven yonder; 
here is the chestnut tree; here is the bench at its old 
roots. Come, we will sit ihere in peace to-night, though 
we should never more be destined to sit there together." 
He seated nie and himself 

"It is a long way to Ireland, Janet, and I am sony 
to send my little friend on such weary travels; tut if I 
can't do better, how is it to be helped? Are you .tay- 
thing akin to rae, do you think, Jane?" 

I could risk no sort of answer by this time; my 
heart was füll. 

"Because," he said, "I sometimes have a queer 
feeJing with regard to you — especialJy when you are near 
me, as nowr it is as if I had a string somewhere under 
my left ribs, tightly and inextricabiy knotted to a similar 
string situated in the corresponding quarter of your little 
fraihe. And if that boisterous Channel, and two hun- 
dred miles or so of land come broad between us, I am 
afraid that cord of communion will be snapt; and then 
I've a nervous notion I shonld take to bleeding inwardly. 
As for you, — you'd forget me." 

"Tliat I never should, sir: you know — " impossible 
to proceed. 

"Jane, do you hear that nightingale singing in the 
wood? Listen!" 
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In listening, I sobbed convulsively; for I could re- 
press what I eiidured no longer; I was obliged to yield, 
and I was shaken from head to foot with acute distress. 
When I did speak, it was ooly to express an impetuous 
wish that I had never beeii born, or iiever come to 
Thomfield. 

"Because you are soriy to leave it?" 

The vehemence of emotion, stirred hy grief and 
love witiiin me, was claiming mastery, and struggling 
for füll sway; and asserting a right to predominate: to 
overcome, to live, rise, and reign at last; yes, — and to 
speak. 

"I grieve to leave Thomfield: I love Thomfield: — 
I love it, because I have Uved in it a füll and delightful 
life, — roomentarily at least. I have not been trampled 
on. I have not been petrified. I have not been buried 
with inferior minds, and excluded from every glimpse 
of communion with what is bright and energetic, and 
high. I have talked, face to face, with what I reverence; 
with what I deüght in, — with an original, a vigorous, an 
expanded mind. I have known you, Mr. Rochester; and 
it strikes me with terror and anguish to feel I absolutely 
must be tom from you for ever. I see the necessity 
of departure; and it is like looking on the necessity of 
death." 

"Where do you see the necessity?" he asked, sud- 
denly. 

"Where? You, sir, have placed it before me." 

"In what shape?" 

"In the shape of Miss Ingram; a noble and beauti- 
ful woraan, — your bride." 

"My bride! What bride? I have no bride!" 
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"But you wiil have." 

•'Yes; — I willl — I will!" He set his teeth. 

"Then I must go: — you have said it yourself." 

"No: you must stayl I swear it — and the oath 
slial! be kept." 

"I teil you I must go!" I retorted, roused to some- 
thing like passion, "Do you think I can stay to become 
nothing to you? Do you think I am an automaton? — 
a machine without feelings? and can bear to have my 
morsel of bread snatched from my Ups, and my drop 
■of living water dashed from my cup? Do you think, be- 
«ause I am poor, obscure, piain, and little, I am soul- 
less and hearUess? — You think wrongl — I have as much 
soul as you, — and fuU as much heart! And if God had 
^jfted me with some beauty, and much wealth, I should 
have made it as hard for you to leave me, as Jt is now 
for me to leave you. I am not talkiag to you now 
through the medium of custom, Convention alities, nor 
■even of mortal flesh: — it is my spirit that addresses 
your spirit; just as if both had passed through the 
^ave, and we stood at God's feet, equaJ, — as we axe!" 

"As we arel" repeated Mr. Rochester — "so," he 
added, enclosing rae in his arms, gathering me to his 
breast, pressing his lips on my hps: "so, Janel" 

"Yes, so, sir," I rejoined: "and yet not so; for you 
are a married man — or as good as a married man, and 
Tved to one inferior to you — to one with whom you 
have no sympathy — whom I do not believe you truly 
love; for I have Seen and heard you sneer at her. I 
would scom such a union; therefore I am better than 
you^-let me go!" 

"Where, Jane? To Ireland?" 
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"Yes — to Ireland. I have spoken my miiid, and 
can go anywhere aow." 

"Jane, be still; don't struggle so, like a wild, frantic 
bird that is rending its own plumage in its desperation." 

"I am no bird; and no net ensnares me: I am a 
free human being with an independent will; which I 
now exert to leave you." 

Another efFort set me at liberty, and I stood erect 
before him. 

"And your will shall decide your destiny," he said: 
"I offer you my hand, my heart, and a share of all my 
possessions." 

"You play a farce, which I merely laugh at." 

"I ask you to pass through life at my side— to be 
my second seif, and best earthly companion." 

"For that fate you have already made your choice, 
and must abide by it." 

"Jane, be still a few moments; you are over-excited: 
I will be still too." 

A waft of wind came sweeping down the laurel- 
walk, and trembled through the boughs of the chestnut: 
it wandered away — away— to an indefinite distance — it 
died. Tlie nightingale's song was then the only voice 
of the hour: in listening to it, I again wept. Mr. 
Eochester sat qniet, looking at me gently and seriously. 
Some time passed before he spoke; he at last said: — 

"Come to my side, Jane, and let us explain and 
understand one another." 

"I will never again come to your side: I am tom 
away now, and cannot return." 

"But, Jane, I summon you as my wife; it is you 
only I intend to marry." 
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I was silent; I thought he mocked me. 

"Come, Jane — come hiüier." 

"Your bride Stands between us," 

He rose, and with a stride reached me. 

"My bride is here," he said, again drawing me to 
him, "because my equal is here, and my likeness. Jane, 
will you marry me?" 

Stiil I did not answer, aßd still I writhed rayseif 
from his grasp: for I was still increduious. 

"Do you doubt me, Jane?" 

"Entirely." 

"You have DO faith in me?" 

"Not a wfait." 

"Am I a liar in your eyes?" he asked passionately. 
"Little sceptic, you shall be convinced. What iove 
have I for Miss Ingram? None: and that you know. 
What Iove has she for me? None: as I have taken 
pains to prove; I caused a nimour to reach her that 
my fortune was not a third of what was supposed, and 
after that I presented myself to see the result; it was 
coldness both from her and her mother. I would not 
— I could not — marry Miss Ingram. You — you stränge 
— you almost unearthly thing! — I Iove as my own ilesh, 
You — poor and obscure, and small and piain as you 
are — I entreat to accept me as a husband." 

"What, me!" I ejaculated: beginning in his ear- 
nestness — and especially in his incivility — to credit his 
äncerity: "me who have not a friend in the world but 
you — if you are my fnend: not a Shilling but what you 
have ^ven me?" 

"You, Jane. I must have you for my own — entirely 
my own. Will you be mine? Say yes, quickly." 
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"Mr. Rochester, let me look at your face: tum to 
"Üie moonliglit." 

"Why?" 

"Because I want to read your countenance; tum!" 

"Therer you will find it scarcely more legible than 
a crumpled, scratched page. Read on: only make 
haste, for I suffer," 

His face was very much agitated and very much 
flushed, and there were strong workings in the features, 
and Strange gleams in the eyes. 

"Oh, Jane, you torture me!" he exclaimed. "With 
that searching and yet faithful and generous look, you 
torture mel" 

"How can I do that? If you are true, and your 
■offer real, my only feelings to you must be gratitude 
and devotion — they cannot torture." 

"Gratitudel" he ejaculated; and added wildly — 
"Jane, accept me quickly. Say, Edward — give me my 
name — Edward — I will marry you." 

"Are you in eamest? — Do you truly love me? — Do 
you sincerely wish me to be your wife?" 

"I do; and if an oath is necessary to satisfy you, I 
swear it." 

"Then, sir, I will marry you." 

"Edward — my liltle wife!" 

"Dear Edward!" 

"Come to me — come to me entirely now," said he: 
and added, in his deepest tone, speaking in my ear as 
his cheek was laid on mine, "Make my happiness — I 
will make yours." 

"God pardon me!" he subjoined ere long; "and 
man meddle not mth me: I hare her, and will hold her." 
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"There is no one to meddle, sir. I have no kindred 
to interfere." 

"No— Ihat is the best of it," he said. And if I had 
loved him less I should have thought his accent and 
look of exultation savage: but, sitting by him, roused 
from the nightmare of parting — called to the paradise 
of Union — I thought only of the bUss given me to diink 
in so abundant a flow. Again and again he said, "Are 
you happy, Jane?" And again and again I acswered, 
■"Yes." After which he muimured, "It will atone — it 
will atone. Have I not found her friendless, and cold, 
-and comfonless? Will I not guard, and cherish, and 
solace her? Is there not love in my heart, and con- 
stancy in my resolves? It will expiate at God's tribunal. 
I know my Maker sanctions v^hat I do. For the world's 
judgment — I wash my hands thereof. For man's opinion 
—I defy it." 

But what had befallen the night? The moon was 
not yet set, and we were all in shadow: I could scarcely 
see my master's face, near as I was. And what ailed 
the chestnut tree? it writhed- and groaned; whüe wind 
roared in the laurel walk, and came sweeping over us. 

"We must go in," said Mr. Rochester: "the weather 
changes. I could have sat with thee tiU moming, Jane." 

"And so," thought I, "could Imth you," I should 
have said so, perhaps, but a livid, vivid spark leapt out 
of a cloud at which I was looking, and there was a crack, 
a Crash, and a dose rattling peal; anä I thought only of 
hiding my dazzied eyes against Mr. Rochester's Shoulder. 

The rain rushed down. He hurried me up the walk, 
through the grounds, and into the house; but we were 
quite wet before we could pass the threshold. He was 
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taiing off my shawl in the hall, and shaking Üie water 
oul of my loosened hair, when Mrs. Fairfax emerged 
from her room. I did not observe her at first, nor did 
Mr. E-Ochester. The lamp was lit. The dock was on 
the stroke of twelve. 

"Hasten to take off your wet things," said he; "and 
before you go, good-night — good-night, my darling!" 

He kissed me repeatedly. When I looked up, on 
leaving bis arms, there stood the widow, pale, grave, and 
amazed. I only sniiled at her, and ran up stairs. "Ex- 
planation will do for another time," tbought L Still, 
when I reached my Chamber, I feit a pang at tbe idea 
she shou]d even temporarily misconstrue what she had 
Seen. But joy soon effaced every other feeling; and 
loud as the wind blew, near and deep as the thunder 
crashed, fierce and frequent as the lightning gleamed, 
cataract-like as the rain feit during a storm of two hours' 
duration, I experienced no fear, and little awe. Mr. 
Rochester came thrice to my door in the course of it, 
to ask if I was safe and tranquil: and that was comfort, 
that was strengtli for anything. 

Before I left my bed in the morning, httle Ad^le 
came rtmning in to teil me that the great horse-chestnut 
at the bottom of the orchard had been Struck by light- 
ning in the night, and half of it spllt away. 

CHAPTER IV. 

As I rose and dressed, I thought over what had 
happened, and wondered if it were a dream. I could 
not be certain of the reality tili I had seen Mr. Rochester 
again, and heard Iiim renew his words of love and promise. 
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While arranging my hair, I looked at my face in the 
glass, and feh it was no longer piain: there was hope 
in its aspect, and life in its colour; and my eyes seemed 
as if they had beheld the fount of fruition, and borrowed 
beams from the lustrous ripple. I had often been un- 
wilhng to look at my master, because I feared he could 
not be pleased at my look; but I was sure I might lift 
my face to his now, and not cool his afFection by its 
«xpression. I took a piain but clean and light summet 
dress from my drawer and put it on; it seemed no attire 
had ever so well become me; because none had I ever 
worn in so blissful a mood. 

I was not surprised, when I ran down into the hall, 
to See tbat a brilliant June morning had succeeded to 
the tempest of the night; and to feel, through the open 
glass door, the breathing of a fresh and fragrant breeze, 
Nature must be gladsome when I was so happy. A 
beggar-woman and her little boy — pale, ragged objects 
both — were coming up the walk, and I ran down and 
gave them al! the money I happened to have in my 
purse — some three or four Shillings: good or bad, they 
must partake of my jubilee. The rooks cawed, and 
blither birds sang; but nothing was so merry or so 
musical as my own rejoicing heart. 

Mrs. Fairfax surprised me by looking out of the 
■window with a sad countenance, and saying gravely; — 
"Miss Eyre, wiil you come to breakfast?" Dm'ing the 
meal she was quiet and cool; but I could not undeceive 
her then. 1 must wait for my master to give explana- 
tions; and so must she. I ate what I could, and then 
I hastened up stairs. I met Adäe leaving the school- 
iroom. 
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"Where are you going? It is time for lessons." 

"Mr. Rochester has seat me away to the nursery." 

"Where is he?" 

"lo Üiere," pointing to the apartment she had left; 
and 1 went in, and there he stood. 

"Come and bid me good-moming," said he. 1 
gladly advanced; and it was not merely a cold word 
now, or even a shake of the hand that I received, but 
an embrace and a kiss. It seemed natural: it seemed 
genial to be so well-loved, so caressed by him. 

"Jane, you look blooming, and smiling, and pretty," 
said he; "truly pretty this moming. Is this my pale, 
little elf? Is this my mustard-seed? This little sunny- 
faced girl with the dimpled check and rosy lips; the 
satin-smooth bazel hair, and the radiant hazel eyes?" 
(I had green eyes, reader; but you must excuse the 
mistake; for him they were new-dyed, I suppose.) 

"It is Jane Eyie, sir." 

"Soon to be Jane Rochester," he added: "in four 
weeks, Janet; not a day more. Do you hear that?" 

I did, and I could not quite comprehend it: it made 
me giddy. The feeling, the announcement sent through 
me, was something stronger than was consistent with joy 
— something that smote and stunned: it was, I think, 
almost fear. 

"You blushed, and now you are white, Jane: what 
is that for?" 

"Because you gave me a new name — Jane Rochester; 
and it seems so stränge." 

"Ves;Mrs. Rochester/' said he; young Mrs. Rochester 
— -Fairfax Rochester's girl-bride." 

"It can never be, sir; it does not sound likely. Human 
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beings never enjoy coraplete happiness in this world. 1 
was not born for a different desüny to the rest of my 
spedes: to imagine such a lot befalling me is a fairy- 
tale — a day-dream." 

"Which I can and will realize. I shall begln to- 
day. This morning I wrote to my banker in London to- 
send me certain' jewels he has in his keeping, — heir- 
looms for the ladies of Thornfield. In a day or two I 
hope to pour them into your lap: for every privilege, 
every attention shal! be yours, that I would accord a 
peer's daughter, if aboat to marry her." 

"Oh, sir! — never mind jewels! I don't like to hear 
them spoken of. Jewels for Jane Eyre sounds unnatural 
and Strange: I would rather not have them." 

"I will myself put the diamond chain round your 
neck, and the circlet on your forehead, — which it will 
become: for nature, at least, has stamped her patent of 
nobility on this brow, Jane; and I will clasp the bracelets 
on these fine wrists, and load these fairy-like fingers with 
rings." 

"No, no, sir! think of other subjects, and speak of 
other things, and in another straio. Don't address me 
as if I were a beauty; I am your piain, Quakerisk 
governess." 

"You are a beauty, in my eyes; and a beauty just, 
after the desire of my heart, — delicate and aerial." 

"Puny and insignificant, you mean. You are dream- 
ing, sir — or you are sneering. For God's sake, don't bc: 
ironical!" 

"I will make the world acknowledge you a beauty,, 
too," he went on, while I really became uneasy al the 
strain he had adopted; because I feit he was either 
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deluding himself, or tiying to delude me. "I will atfire 
my Jane in satin and lace, and she shall have roses in 
her hair; and I will cover the head I love best with a 
priceless veil." 

"And Üien you won't know me, sir; and I shall not 
be your JaneEyre any longer, but an ape in a harlequin's 
jacket, — a jay in borrowed plumes. I would as soon see 
you, Mr. Rochester, tricked out in stage-trappings, as 
myself clad in a court-iady's robe; and I don't call you 
handsome, sir, though I love you most dearly: far too 
dearly to flatter you. Don't flatter me." 

He pursued bis tbeme, bowever, without noticing 
my deprecation. "This veiy day I shall take you in the 
carriage to Millcote, and you must choose some dresses 
for yourself. I told you we shall be married in four 
weeks. The wedding is to take place quietly, in the 
church down below yonder; and then I shall waft you 
away at once to town. After a brief stay there, I shall 
bear my treasui-e to regions nearer the sun: to French 
vineyards and Italian plains; and she shall see whatever 
is famous in old story and in modern record; she shall 
taste, too, of the life of dties; and she shall leam to 
value herseif by just comparison with others." 

"Shall I travel? — and with you, sir?" 

"You shall sojourn at Paris, Rome, and Naples: at 
Florence, Venice, and Vlenna: all the ground I have 
wandered over shall be re-trodden by you: wherever I 
stamped my hoof, your sylph's foot shall step also. Ten 
years since, I flew through Europe half mad; with dis- 
gust, hate, and rage, as my companions: now I shall 
revisit it healed and cleansed, with a very ange! as my 
comforter." 
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I laughed at liim as he said this. "I am not an 
angel," I asserted; "and I will not be one tili I die: I 
will be myself. Mr. Rochester, you must neither expect 
nor exact anything celestial of me — for you will not get 
it, any more than I shall get it of you: which I do not 
at all anticipate." 

"What do you anticipate of me?" 

"For a little while you wül perhaps be as you are 
now, — a very little while; and then you will tum cool; 
and then you will be capricious; and then you will be 
Stern, and I shall have much ado to please you: but 
when you get well used to me, you will perhaps like me 
again, — like me, I say, not hve me. I suppose your love 
will effervesce in six months, or less. I have observed 
in books wrilten by men, that period assigned as the 
farthest to which a husband's ardour extends. Vet, 
afler all, as a friend and companioo, I hope never to 
become quite distasteful to my dear master." 

"DistastefuI! and like you again! I think I shall 
like you again and yet again: and I will make you con- 
fess I do not only like, but love you — with truth, fervour, 
constancy." 

'(Yet are you not capricious, sir?" 

"To women who please me only by their faces, I 
am the very devi! when I find out Ihey have neifher 
souls nor hearts — when they open to me a perspective 
of flatness, triviality, and perhaps imbecility, coarseness, 
and ül-temper: but to the dear eye and eloquent 
tongue, to the souI made of fire, and the character that 
bends t>ut does not break — at once supple and stable, 
tractable and consistent— I am ever tender and true," 
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"Had you ever experieiice of sudi a character, sir? 
Did you ever love such an one?" 

"I love it now." 

"But before me: if I, indeed, in any respect come 
up to that difficult Standard?" 

"I never met your likeness. Jane: you please me, 
and you master me — you seem to submit, and I like 
the sense of pliancy you inipaxt; and while I am twining 
the soft, Silken skein round my finger, it sends a thrill 
up my arm to my heart I am influenced — conquered; 
and the influence is sweeter than I can express; and 
the conquest I tmdergo has a witchery beyond any 
triumph / can win. Why do you smile, Jane? What 
does that inexplicable, that uncanny tum of counten- 

"I was thinking, sir (you will excuse the idea; it was 
involuntary), I was thinking of Hercules and Samson 
with their charmers — " 

"You were, you little elfish — " 

"Hush, sir! You don't talk very wisely just now; 
any ' more than those gentlemen acted very wisely. 
However, had they been married, they would no doubt 
by their severity as husbands have made up for thelr 
softness as suitors; and so will you, I fear. I wonder 
how you will atiswer me a year hence, should I ask a 
favour it does not suit your convenience or pleasure to 

"Ask me something now, Janet — the least thing; I 
desire to be entreated — " 

"Indeed, I will, sir; I have my petition all ready." 
"Speak! But if you look up and smile with tliat 
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countenance, I shall swear concession before I know to 
what, and that will make a fool of me." 

"Not at all, sir; I ask only this: don't send for the 
jewels, aad don't crown me with roses: you might as 
wel! put a border of gold lace round that piain pocket- 
handkerchief you have there." 

"I miglit as well 'güd refined gold.' I know it: 
your request is granted then — for the time. I will re- 
maud the order I despatched to my banker. But you 
have not yet asked for anything; you have prayed a gift 
to be withdrawn: try again." 

"Well, then, sir; have the goodness to gratify my 
curiosity, which is much piqued on one point" 

He looked disturbed. "What? what?" he said 
hastily. "Curiosity is a dangerous petition: it is well I 
have not taken a vow to accord every request — " 

"But there can be no danger in complying with 
Ulis, sir." 

"Utter it, Jane; but I wish that instead of a mere 
inquiry into, perhaps, a secret, it was a wish for half 
my estate." 

"Now, king Ahasuerus! What do 1 want with half 
your estate? Do you think I am a Jew-usurer, seeking 
good Investment in land? I would much rather have 
all your confidence. You wiU not exclude me from your 
conlidence, if you admit me to your heart?" 

"You are welcome to all my confidence that is worth 
having, Jane; but for God's sake, don't desire a useless 
bürden! Don't long for poison — don't turn out a down- 
right Eve on my hauds!" 

"Why not, sir? You have just been telling me how 
much you liked to be conquered, and how pleasaiit 
5* 
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over-persuasion is lo you. Don't you thitik I had teuer 
take advantage of the confession, and begin and coax, 
and entreat — even cry and be sulky if necessaiy— for 
the sake of a mere essay of my power?" 

"I dare you to any such experiment. Encroadi, 
presume, and the game is up." 

"Is it, sir? You soon give in. How steni you look 
nowl Your eyebrows have become as thick as my 
finger, and your forehead resembles, what, in some very 
astonishing poetry, I once saw styled, 'a blue-piled 
thunderloft.' That will be your married look, sir, I 
suppose?" 

"If that will be yottr jnarried look, I, as a Christian, 
will soon give up the notion of consorting with a mere 
Sprite or Salamander, But what had you to ask, thing? 
-^out with itl" 

"There, you are less tlian civil now; and I Hke rude- 
ness a great deal better than fiattery. I had rather be 
a tking than an angel. This is what I have to ask, — 
Why did you take such pains to make me believe you 
wished to many Miss Ingram?" 

"Is that all? Thank God, it is ao worse!" And 
now he unknit bis black brows; looked down, smiling 
at me, and stroked my hair, as if well pleased at seeing 
a danger averted. "I tüink I may confess," he con- 
tinued, "even although I should make you a little in- 
dignant Jane — and I have seen what a fire-spirit you 
can be when you are indignant. You glowed in the 
cool moonlight last night, when you mutinied against 
fate, and claimed your rank as my equal. Janet, by- 
thc-by, it was you who made me the offer." 
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"Of coTirse, I did But to the point if you please, 
sir — Miss Ingram?" 

"Well, I feigned courtship of Miss Ingram, be- 
cause I wished to render you as madly in love with 
me as I was with you; and I knew jealousy would 
be the best ally I cotild call in for the fiirtherance of 
that end." 

"Excellent! — Now you are small — not one whit 
bigger than the end of my little finger. It was a burnirig 
shame, and a scandalous disgrace to act in that way. 
Did you think nothing of Miss Ingram's feelings, sii?" 

"Her feelings are concentrated in one— pride; and 
that needs humbling. Were you jealous, Jane?" 

"Never mind, Mr. Rochester; it is in no way in- 
teresling to you to know that. Answer me truly once 
more. Do you think Miss Ingram will not suffer from 
your dishonest coquetry? Won't she feel forsaken and 
deserted?" 

"Impossible! — when I told you how she, on the 
contrary, deserted me: the idea of my insolvency cooled, 
or rather extinguished, her flame in a moment." 

"You have a curious, designing mind, Mr. Ro- 
diester. I am afraid your principles on some points 
are eccentric" 

"My prindples were never trained, Jane; they may 
have grown a little awry for want of attention." 

"Once again, seriously; may I enjoy the great good 
that has been vouchsafed to me, without fearing that 
any one eise is suffering the bitter pain I rnyself feit a 
while ago?" 

"That you may, my good little girl; there is not an- 
other being in the world has the same pure love for me 
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as yOTirself — for I lay that pleasant unction to my souI, 
Jane, a belief in your affection." 

I tumed my lips to the haad that lay on my Shoul- 
der, I loved him very much — more than I could 
trust myself to say — more lliaii words had power to 
express. 

"Ask something more," he said presently; "it is my 
delight to be entreated, and to yield." 

I was again ready with my request. "Commuaicate 
your intentions to Mrs. Fairfax, sir; she saw me with 
yoii last night in the hall, and she was shocked. Give 
her some explanation before I see her again. It pains 
me to be misjudged by so good a woman." 

"Go to your room, and put on your bormet," he 
replied. "I mean you to accompanny me to Millcote 
this moming; and while you prepare for the drive, I 
will enlighten the old lady's understanding. Did she 
think, Janet, you had given the world for love, and con- 
sidered it wel! lost?" 

"I beheve she thought I had forgotten my Station, 
and yours, sir." 

"Station! Station! — your Station is in my heart, and 
on the necks of those who would insult you, now or 
hereafter. — Go." 

I was soon dressed; and when I heard Mr. Ro- 
chester quit Mrs. Fairfax's parlour, I hurried down to it. 
The old lady had been reading her moming portion of 
Scripture — the lessoa for the day; her Bifale ]ay open 
before her, and her spectacles were upon it Her oc- 
cupation, suspeoded by Mr. Rochester's announcement, 
seemed now forgotten r her eyes, fixed on the blank wall 
opposite, expressed the surprise of a quiet mind, stirred 
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by unwonted tidings. Seeing nie, she roused herseif: 
she made a sott of effort to smile, and framed a few 
words of congratulation; but the smile expired, and the 
sentence was abandoned unfinislied. She put up her 
spectacles, shut Ihe Bible, and pushed her chair back 
from the table, 

"I feel so astonished," she began, "I hardly know 
what to say to you, Miss Eyre. I have surely not been 
dreaming, have I? Sometimes I half fall asleep when 
I am sittjng alone, and fancy things that have never 
happened. It has seemed to me more than once when 
I have been in a doze, that my dear husbahd, who died 
fifteen years since, has come in and sat down beside 
me; and that I have even heard him caU me by my 
name, Alice, as he used to do. Now, can you teil me 
whether it is actually tnie that Mr. Rochester has asked 
you to marry him? Don't laugh at me. But I really 
thoiight he came in here five minutes ago, and Said, 
that in a month you would be his wife." 

"He has said the same thing to me," I replied. 

"He hasi Do you believe him? Have you accepted 
him?" 

«Yes." 

She looked at me bewildered. 

"I could never have thought iL He is a proud 
man: all the Rochesters were proud: and his father, at 
least, liked money. He, too, has always been called 
careful. He means to marry you?" 

"He teils me so," 

She surveyed my whoie person: in her eyes I read 
that they had there found no charm powerful enough 
to solve the enigma. 
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"It passes me!" she contiiiued: "but no doubt it 
is tnje sin.ce you say so. How it will answer, I cannot 
teil: I really don'l know. Equality of position and 
fortune is often advisable in such cases; and there are 
twenty years of difference in your ages. He might 
almost be your father," 

"No, indeed, Mrs. Fairfax!" exclaimed I netüed: 
he is nothing Üke my father! No one, who saw us to- 
gether, would suppose it for an instant, Mr. Rochester 
looks as young, and is as youog as some men at five- 
and-twenty." 

"Is it really for love he is going to marry you?" 
she asked. 

I was so hurt by her coldness and scepticism, that 
the tears rose to my eyes. 

"I am sorry to grieve you," pursued the widow; 
"but you are so young, and so little acquainted with 
men, I wished to put you on your guard. It is an old 
saying that 'all is not gold that glitters'; and in this 
case I do fear there will be something found to be 
different to what eilher you or I expect." 

"Why? — am I a monster?" I said: "is it impos- 
sible that Mr. Rochester should have a sincere aßeclion 
for me?" 

"No: you are very well; and touch improved of late; 
and Mr. Rochester, I daresay, is fond of you. I have 
always noticed that you were a sort of pet of his. There 
are times when, for your sake, I have been a little uu- 
easy at his marked prcference, and have wished to put 
you on your guard: but I did not like to suggest even 
the possibility of wrong. I knew such an idea wocld 
sbock, perhaps offend you; and you were so discreet. 
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and so' thoroüghly modest and sensible, I hoped you 
tnight be trusted to protect yourself. Last night I can- 
QOt teil you what I sufFered when I sought all over the 
house, and could find you nowhere, nor the master 
either; and then, at twelve o'clock, saw you come in 
witli him." 

"Well, never mind that now," I interrupted im- 
patienüy: "it ia enough Üiat all was right." 

"I hope all will be right in the end," she said: 
"but, believe me, you cannot be too careful. Try and 
keep Mr. Rochester at a distance: distrust yourself as 
well as him. Gentlemen in his Station are not accustomed 
to marry their governesses." 

I was growing truly irritated: happily, Adäe ran in. 

"Let me go, — let me go to Millcote too!" she 
cried. "Mr. Rochester won't: though there is so much 
room in the new carriage. Beg him to let me go, 
Mademoiselle." 

"That I will, Adfele;" and I hastened away with 
her, glad to quit my gloomy monitress. The carriage 
was ready: they were bringing it round to the front, 
and my master was pacing the pavement, Pilot follow- 
ing him backwards and forwards. 

"Adäe may accompany us, may she not, sir?" 

"I told her no. Fll have no brats! — I'll have onjy 
you." 

"Do let her go, Mr. Rochester, if you please: it 
would be better." 

"Not it; she will be a restraint." 

He was quite peremptory, both in look and voice. 
The Chili of Mrs. Fairfax's warnings, and the damp of 
her doubts were upon roe: something of unsubstantiality 
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and uncertainty had beset my hopes. I half lost the 
sense of power over him. I was about meclianically to 
obey him, without further remonstrance; but as he 
helped me into the carrkge, he looked at my face. 

"What is the matter?" he asked: "all the sunshine 
is gone. Do you really wish the bairn to go? Will it 
aiinoy you if she is left behind?" 

"I would fax rather she went, sir." 

"Then off for youi boimet, and back, like a flash of 
lightning!" cried he to Ad^le, 

She obeyed him with what speed she might. 

"After all, a single morning's interruption will not 
matter much," said he, "when I mean shortly to claim 
you — your tboughts, conversation, and Company— for 
hfe." 

AdHe, when lifted in, commenced Hssing me, by 
way of expressing her gratitude for ray intercession : 
she was instantly stowed away into a comer on the 
other side of him. She then peeped round to where I 
sat; so Stern a neighbour was too restrictive: to him, 
in his present fractious mood, she dared whisper no ob- 
servations, nor ask of him any Information. 

"Let her come to me," I entreated: "she will, per- 
haps, trouble you, sir: there is plenty of room on this 
side." 

He handed her over as if she had been a lap-dog; 
"I'll send her to school yet," he said, but now he was 
smiling. 

Ad^le heard him, and asked if she was to go to 
school "sans mademoiselle?" 

"Yes," he replied, "absolutely sans mademoiselle; 
for I am to take mademoiselle to the moon, and there 
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I shall seek a cave in one of the white valleys among 
the volcano-tops, and mademoi seile shall live with me 
there, and only me." 

"She will liave nothing to eat: you will starve her," 
observed Adäe. 

"I shall gather manna for her moming and night: 
the plains and hill-sides in the moon are bleached with 
manna, Ad^Ie." 

"She will warn h If h w'li h d 

for a fire?' 

"Fire n f h 1 am wh h 

is cold, rU rryh p pk dlyhd 

on the edg f 

"Oh, q 11 1— p f bl AI 

her clotheb tl y will h w h 

ones?" 

Mr. Roh pfd bpld H 

Said he. Wl w Id y d Ad 1 ? C d 1 j 
brains for p d H w Id 1 p k 

cloud answ fg dythik d Id 

cut a pretty gh f f b 

"She is fw b h 1 d d Ad^ f 

musing som m bd hwldg df 

Jiving with lyy Im Iflw mdm 

seile, I would ne^er consent to go with juu. 

"She has consented: she has pledged her word." 

"But you can't get her there: there is no road to 
the moon: it is all air; and neJther you nor she cati 
ay." 

"AdSle, look at that field." We were now outside 
Thornfield gates, and bowling lightly aJong the smooih 
road to MiUcote. where the dust was well laid by the 
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tlitmder-stomi , and where the low hedges and lofty 
timber trees on each side gÜstened green, and rain- 
refreshed. 

"In that field, Ad^le, I was Walking late one even- 
ing about a fortnight since — the evening of the day 
you helped me to make hay in the orchard meadows; 
and as I was tired with rating swaths, I sat down to 
rest me on a Stile; and there I took out a litüe book 
and a pencil, and began to write about a misfortime 
that befell me long ago, and a wish I had for happy 
days to come: I was writing away very fast, though 
dayljght was fading from the leaf, when something came 
up the path, and stopped two yards off me, I looked 
at it. It was a litüe thing with a vdl of gossamer on 
its head. I beckoned it to come near me: it stood soon 
at my knee. I never spoke to it, and it never spoke 
to me, in words: but I read its eyes, and it read mine; 
and our speechless colloquy was to this effect: — 

"It was a fdry, and come firom Elf-land, it said; 
and its errand was to make me happy; I must go with 
it out of the common world to a lonely place — such 
as the moon, for instance — aod it nodded its head 
towards her hom, rising over Hay-hill: it told me of 
the alabaster cave and silver vale where we might live. 
I said I should like to go; but reminded it, as you did 
me; that I had no wings to fly. 

"'Oh,' returned the fairy, 'that does not signify! 
Here is a talisman will remove all difficulties;' and she 
held out a prefty gold ring. 'Put it,' she said, 'on the 
fourth finger of my left hand, and I am yours, and 
you are mine; and we shall leave earth, and make our 
own heaven yonder,' She nodded again at the moon. 
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The ring, AdSle, is in my breeclies-pocket, under Ihe 
disguise of a sovereign: but I mean soon to change it. 
to a ring again." 

"But what has mademoiseHe to do with it? I don't 
care for the fairy; you said it was mademoiseHe you 
would talce to the moon — ?" 

"MademoiseHe is a fairy," he said, whispering mys- 
teriously. Whereupon I told her not to mind his 
badinage; and she, on her part, evinced a fund of 
genuine French sceptidsm: denominating Mr. Rochester 
"un vrai menteur," and assuring him that she made no 
account whatever of his "Contes de f^e," and that "du 
reste, il n'y avait-pas de f^s, et quand mSme ü y en 
avait;" she was sure they would never appear to hira, 
nor ever give him rings, or offer to hve with him in the 
moon, 

The hour spent at Millcote was a somewhat harassing 
one to me. Mr. Rochester obhged me to go to a cer- 
tain silk warehouse: there I was ordered to choose half 
a dozen dresses. I hated the business, I begged leave 
to defer it: no — it should be gone through with now, 
By dint of entreaties expressed in energetic whispers, I 
reduced the haJf-dozen to two: these, however, he vowed 
he would select himself. With anxiety I watched his 
eye rove over the gay Stores: he fixed on a rieh silk of 
the raost brilliant amethyst dye, and a süperb pink satin. 
I told him in a new series of whispers, that he might as 
well buy me a gold gown and a silver bonnet at once; 
I should certainly never venture to wear his choice. With 
infinite difficulty, for he was stubborn as a stone, I 
^ersuaded him to make an exchange in favour of a 
sober black satin and peari-grey silk. "It might pasg 
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for the presenf," he said; "but he would yet see me 
ghttering like a parterre." 

Glad was I to get him out of the silk warehouse, 
and then out of a jeweller's shop: the more he bought 
me, the more my cheek bumed with a sense of annoy- 
aiice and degradation. As we re-entered the carriage, 
and I sat back feverish and fagged, I remembered what 
in the hurry of events, dark and bright, I had wholly 
forgotten — the letter of my uncie, John Eyre, to Mrs. 
Reed: bis intention to adopt nie and make me bis 
legatee. "It would, indeed, be a relief," I thougbt, "if 
I bad ever so small an independency; 1 never can bear 
beiag dressed like a dol! by Mr. Rochester, or sitting 
hke a second Danae with tbe golden shower falling daily. 
round me. I will write to Madeira tbe moment I get 
home, and teil my uncle John I am going to be mar- 
ried, and to wbom: if I bad but a prospect of one day 
bringing Mr. Rochester an accession of fortune, I could 
better endure to be kept by him now." And somewhat 
reiieved by this idea (which I failed not to execute that 
day), I ventured once more to meet my master's and 
lover's eye; which most pertinadously sought mine, 
■though I averted both face and gaze. He smtled; and 
I thougbt bis smile was such as a sultan migbt, in a 
blissful and fond moment, bestow on a slave bis gold 
and gems had enriched: I crushed his band, which was 
erer hiinting mine, vigoronsly, and tbrust it back to him 
red with the passionate pressure — 

"You need not look in that way," I said; "if you do, 
I'U wear nothing but my old Lowood frocks to the end 
of the chapter. I'II be married in Üiis lilac gingham — 
you may make a dresslng-gown for yourself out of the 
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pearl-grey silk, and an infinite series of waistcoats out 
of the black salin." 

He chuckled; he rubbed his hands: "Oh, it is rieh 
to see and hear her!" he exciaimed. "Is she original! 
Is she piquant! I would not exchange this one Httle 
English gif] for the grand Turk's whole seragho; gazelle- 
eyes, houri forms and all!" 

The eastern allusion bit me again; "I'H not stand 
you an inch in the stead of a seraglio," I said; "so 
don't considerme an equivalent for one; if you have a 
fancy for anything in that line, away with you, sir, to 
the bazars of Stamboul without delay; and lay out in 
extensive slave-purchases some of that spare cash you 
seem at a !oss to spend satisfactorily here." 

"And what will you do, Janet, while I am bargain- 
ing for so many tons of Sesh and such an assortment 
of black eyes?" 

"I'l! be preparing myself to go out as a missionary 
to preach liberty to them that are enslaved — your harem 
inmates amongst the rest. TU get adniitted there, and 
I'll stir up mutiny; and you, three-tailed bashaw as you 
are, sir, shall in a trice find yourself fettered amongst 
cur , hands: nor will I, for one, consent to cut your 
bonds tili you have signed a Charter, the most liberal 
that despot ever yet conferred." 

"I would consent to be at your mercy, Jane." 

"I wouJd have no mercy, Mr. Rochester, if you sup- 
plicated for it with an eye like that. While you looked 
so, I should be certain that whatever charter you might 
grant under coercion, your first act, when released, 
would be to violate its conditions." 

"Why, Jane, what would you have? I fear you will 
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compel me to go thiough a private marriage ceremony, 
besides that perfomied at the altar. You will stipulate, 
I see, for peculiar terms — what will they be?" 

"I only want an easy mind, sir; not crushed by 
crowded obligations. Do you remember wliat you Said 
of Cäine Varens? — of the diamoads, the cashmeres you 
gave her? I will not be your English Coline Varens. 
I shall conlinue to act as Adfele's governess; hy that I 
shall earn my board and lodging, and tliirty pounds a 
year besides. I'U fumish my own wardrobe out of that 
money, and you shall give me nothing but — " 

"Well, but what?" 

"Your regard: and if I give you mine in return, that 
debt will be quit" 

"Well, for cool naüve impudence, and pure iiinate 
pride, you haven't your equal," said he. We were 
now approaching Thomfield. "Will it please you to 
dine with me to-day?" he asked, as we re-entered the 
gates. 

"No, thankyou, sir." 

"And what for, 'no, thank yon'? if one may in- 

"I never have dined with you, sir; and I see no 
reason why I should now: tili — " 

"Till what? You delight in half phrases." 

"Till I can't help it." 

"Do you suppose I eat like an ogi-e, or a ghoul, that 
you dread being the companion of my repast?" 

"I have formed no supposition on the subject, sir; 
but I want to go on as usual for another month." 

"You will give up your govemessing slavery at 
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"Ihdeed! beggicg youi pardon, sir, I shall not. I 
sliall just go on with it as usual. I shali keep out of 
your way all day, as I liave been accustomed to do: 
you may send for me in the evening, when you feel 
disposed to see me, and I'll come theii; biit at no other 
time." 

"I want a smoke, Jane, or a pinch of snuff, to com- 
fort me under all this 'pour me donner une contenance,' 
as Ad^le would say; and unfortunately I have neither 
iny cigar-case, nor my snuff-box. Eut listen — wliisper 
— it is your time now, littie tyrant, but it will be mine 
presently: and when once I have fairly seized you, to 
have and to hold, Fl! just — figuratively speaking— attach 
you to a chain like this" (touching his watch-guard). 
"Yes, bonny wee thing, TU wear you in my bosom, lest 
my jewel I should tyne." 

He Said this as he helped me to alight from the 
carriage; and wliile he afterwards lifted out Ad^e, I 
entered the ho«se, and made good my retreat up stairs. 

He duly summoned me to his presence in the even- 
ing. I had prepared an occupation for him; for I was 
determined not to spend the whole time in a Ute-ä-iSIe 
conversation, I remembered his fine voice; I knew he 
liked to sing — good singers generally do. I was no 
vocalist myself, and in his fastidious judgment, no 
musidan, either; but I delighted in listening when the 
Performance was good. No sooner had twilight, that 
hour of romance, began to lower her blue and starry 
banner over the lattice, than I rose, opened the piano, 
and entreated him, for the love of heaven, to give rae 
a song. He said I was a capridous witch, and that he 

Jane Eyre. II. 
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would ratiier sing another time; but I averred that no 
time was like the preseiit. 

"Did I like his voice?" he asked. 

"Very much." I was not fond of pampering that 
Husceptible vanity of his; but for once, and from mo- 
tives of expediency, I would e'en soothe and stirau- 
late it. 

"Then, Jane, you miist play the accompammcnt" 

"Very well, sir, I will try." 

I did try, but was presently swept off the stool and 
denominated, "a little bungler." Being pushed imce- 
remoniously to one side — which was precisely what I 
wished— he usurped my place, and proceeded to ac- 
company himself: for he could play as well as sing. I 
hied me to the window-recess; and while I sat there 
and looked out on the still trees and dim lawn, to a 
sweet air was sung in mellow tones, tbe following 

The truest love ttat ever heart 

Feit at its kindled core 
Did üirough eadi vein , in qiiickened start, 

The tide of beiag pour. 
Her Coming was my hope each day, 

Her parÜEg was my pain ; 
The Chance that did her Steps delay 

Was ice io erery vein. 
I dieamed it would be nameless bliss, 

As I loved, loved to be; 
And to this object did I press 

As blind as eageily. 
But Wide as pathless was Ihe Space 

That lay, OUT lives, between, 
And darigerous as the foamy race 
■ Of ocean-sHi^s green. 
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And haunled as a rcbber-path 

Tlirongh ■wilderness or wood ; 
For Might and Right, and Woe and Wralh, 

Between our spiiils stood. 
I dangers dared ; I hind'rance scorned ; 

I omens did defy; 
"Whatever menaced, hatassed, wamed, 

I passed impeluouB by. 
On sped my talnbow, fast as lighf; 

I Bew as in a dream; 
For glorions rose upon my sight 

That ohild of Showsa- and Gleam. 
Still bright on clouds of suffering dim 

Shines that soft, solemn joy; 
Not (are 1 now, how dense and grim 

Disasters gather nigb; 
I care not in tMs moment sweet, 

Thougi all I have mshed o'er 
Slioidd come on pinion, strong and flee!, 

Proelaiming vengeance sore; 
Thoiigh haugbty Hate should strilte me down, 

Right f bar approach to me, 
And grinding Might, wilh fiirious frown, 

Swear endless enmity. 
My !ove has placed her liltle band 

With noble faith in mine, 
And vowed that wedlock's sacred band 

Our natuie shall entwine. 
My loTe has swom , wilh sealing kiss, 

With me to live— to die; 
I have at last my nameless bliss; 

As I love — loved am I! 

He rose and came towards me, and I saw his face 
all kindled, and his füll fakon-eye flashing, and tender- 
nessand passion in every lineament, I qiiailecl mo,-. 
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mentarily — then I rallied. Soft scene, daxing demon- 
stration, I would not have; and I stood in peril of both: 
a weapon of defence must be prepared — I whetted my 
tongue: as he reached me, I asked with asperity, 
"whom he was going to marry now?" 

"That was a Strange question to be put by his 
dariing Jane." 

"Indeed! I considered it a very natural and neces- 
sary one: he had talked of his future wife dying with 
him. Whatdidhemean bysuch apaganidea? /hadno 
Intention of dying with him — he might depend on thaL" 

"Oh, all he longed, all he prayed for, was that I 
might live with him! Death was not for such as I," 

"Indeed it was: I had as good a right to die when 
my time came as he had: but I shonld bide that time, 
and not be hurried away in a suttee." 

"Would I forgive him for the selfish idea, and prove 
my pardon by a reconciling kiss?" 

"No; I would rather be excused." 

Here I heard myself apostrophized as a "hard little 
thing"; and it was added, "any other woman would 
have been melted to marrow at hearing such stanzas 
crooned in her praise." 

I assured him I was naturally hard— very flinty, 
and that he would often find me so; and that, more- 
over, I was determined to show him divers rugged points 
in my cbaracter before the ensuing four weeks eiapsed: 
he siiould know fully what sort of a bargain he had 
made, while there was yet time to resclnd it. 

"Would I be quiet, and talk raiionally?" 

"I would be quiet if he liked; and as to talking 
rationally, I flattered myself I was doing that now." 
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He fretted, pished and pshawed. "Very good," I 
thpnght; "you may fume and fidget as you please: but 
this is the best plan to pursue with you, I am certain. 
1 like you more than I can say; but I'll not sink into a 
bathos of sentiment: and with this needle of repartee 
l'U keep you from the edge of the gulph too; and, 
moreover, maintain by its pungent aid that distance 
between you and myself most conducive to our real 
mutual advantage. 

From less to raore, I woiked him up to consider- 
able irritation; then, after he had retired, in dudgeon, 
quite to the other end of the room, I got up, and 
saying, "I wish you good-night, sir," in my natural and 
wonted respectful manner, I slipped out by the side- 
door and got away. 

The System thus entered on, I pursued during the 
whole season of probation; and ivith the best success. 
He was kept, to be sure, rather cross and crusty. but 
on the whole I could see he was excellently enter- 
tained; and that a lamb-like Submission and turtle-dove 
sensibiiity, while fostering his despotism more, would 
have pleased his judgment, satisfied his commou-sense, 
and even suited his taste, less. 

In other people's presence I was, as formerly, de- 
ferential and quiet; any other line of conduct being un- 
called for: it was ohly in the evening Conferences I 
thus thwarted and affiicted him. He continued to send 
for me punctually the moment the clock Struck seven; 
though when I appeared before him now, he had no 
such honeyed terms as "love" and "darliug" on his 
lips: the best words at my Service were "provoking 
puppet," "malicious elf," "sprite," "changeling," &c. 
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For caresses too, I now got grimaces; for a pi-essure 
of the band, a pinch on the arm; for a kiss on the 
cheek, a severe tweak of the ear. It was all right: at 
present I deddedly preferred these fierce favours to 
anything more tender Mrs Fairfax I saw approved 
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CHAPTER V. 

TöE month of courtship had wasted: its very last 
hours were being numbered. There was no putting 
off the day that advanced— the bridal day; and all 
preparations for its arrival were complete. /, at least, 
had nothing more to do: there were my trunks, packed, 
locked, corded, ranged in a row along the wall of niy 
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little Chamber; to-morrow, at this time, they would be 
far on their road to London: and so should I {D. V.), 
— or rather, not I, but one Jane Rochester, a person 
whom as yet I knew not The cards of address alone 
remained to nml on: they lay, four httle Squares, on 
the drawer. Mr. Rochester had himself written the 
direcüon, "Mrs. Rochester, — Hotel, London," on each: 
I could not persuade myself to affix them, or to have 
them affixed. Mrs. Rochester 1 She did not exist: she 
would not be born tiÜ to-morrow, some time after eight 
o'clock A.M.; and I would wait to be assured she had 
come into the world aÜve, before I assigned to her all 
that property. It was enough that in yonder doset, 
opposite my dressing-table, garments said to be hers 
had already displaced my black stuff Lowood frock and 
straw bonnet; for not to me appertained that suit of 
wedding raiment; the pearl-coloured robe, the vapoury 
veil, pendent from the usurped portmanteau. I shut 
the closet, to conceal the stränge, wraith-like apparet it 
contained; which, at this evening hour — nine o'clock — 
gave out certainly a most ghostly shinimer through the 
shadow of my apartment. "I will leave you by your- 
self, white dream," I said. "I am feverish: I hear the 
wind blowing: I will go out of doors and feel it." 

It was not only the hurry of preparation that made 
me feverish; not only the anticipalion of the great 
change- — ^the new life which was to commence to- 
morrow: both these circumstances had their share, 
doubtless, in producing that restless, excited mood 
which hurried me forth at this late hour into Üie 
darkening grounds; but a third cause influenced my 
mind more than they. 
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I had at heart a stränge and anxious thought. ' Soüie- 
thing had happeiied which I could not comprehend; 
no one knew of or had seen the event but myself: it 
had taken place the precedmg night. Mr. Rochester 
fhat night was absent from home; nor was he yet re- 
turned: business had called him to a small estate of 
two or three farms he possessed thirty miles off — busi- 
ness it was requisite he should settle in person, previ- 
ously to his meditated departure from England. I waited 
now his return; eager to disburthen my mind, and to 
seek of him the Solution of the enigma that perplexed 
me. Stay tili he comes, reader; and, when I disclose 
my secret to him, you shall share the confidence. 

I sought the orchard: driven to its shelter by the 
wind, wluch all day had blown strong and füll from 
the south; without, however, bringing a speck of rain, 
Instead of subsiding as night , drew on, it seemed to 
augment its rush and deepen its roax; the trees blew 
stedfastly one way, never writhing round, and scarcely 
tossiog back their boughs once in an hour; so conti- 
nuous was ihe strain bending their brandiy heads 
northward — the clouds drifted from pole to pole, fast 
foüowing, mass on mass: no glimpse of blue sky had 
been vislble that July day. 

It was not without a certain wild pleasure I ran 
before the wind delivering my trouble of mind to the 
measureless air-torrent thundering through Space. De- 
scending the laurel-walk, I faced the wreck of the 
chesfnut tree; it stood np, black and riveni the trunk, 
split down the centre, gasped ghastly. The cloven 
halves were not broken from each other, for the firm 
base and strong roots kept them unsundered below; 
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öioügh ' commuDity of vitality was destroyed— the sap 
could flow no more: thelr great boughs on each side 
were dead, and next winter's ternpests would be sure 
to feil one or botli to earth: as yet, however, they 
might be said to form one tree — a min but an entire 
ruin. 

"You did right to hold fast to each other," I said: 
as if the monster- splinters were Uving things, and could 
hear me. "I think, scathed as you look, and charred 
and scorched, there must be a little sense of life in 
you yet; rising out of that adhesion at the faithful, 
honest roots: you will never have green leaves more — ■ 
never more see birds making nests and singing idyls in 
your boughs; the time of pleasure and love is over with 
you; but you are not desolatem each of you has a com- 
rade to sympathize with him in his decay." As I looked 
up at them, the moon appeared momentarily in that 
part of the sky which filled their fissure; her disk was 
blood-red and half overcast; she seemed to throw on 
me one bewildered, dreaiy glance, and buried herseif 
again instanüy in the deep drift of cloud. The wind 
feil, for a second, round Thornfield; but far away over 
wood and water, poured a wild, melancholy wailr it was 
sad tb listen to, and I ran off again. 

Here and there I strayed through the orchard, 
gathered up the apples with which the grass round the 
tree roots was thickly strewn: then I employed myself 
in divxding the ripe from the unripe; I carried them 
into the house and put them away in the store-room. 
Then I repaired to the library to ascertain whether the 
fire was lit; for, though summer, I knew on such a 
gloomy evening, Mr. Rochester would like to see a 
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cheerful hearth when he came in: yes, the fire had 
been kindled some tirtie, and burnt well. I placed his 
arm-chair by the chimney-corner: I wheeled the table 
near it: I let down the cujtain, and had the candlea 
brought in ready for lighting. More restless than ever, 
when I had completed these arrangements I could not 
sit still, nor even remain in the house: a litüe time- 
piece in the room and the old dock in the hall simul- 
taneously Struck ten. 

"How late it grows!" I said: "I will run down to 
the gates: it is moonlight at intervals; I can see a good 
way on the road. He may be Coming now, and to 
meet him will save some minutes of suspense." 

The wind roared high in the gr^at trees which em- 
bowered the gates; but the road as far as I could see, 
to ihe rtght hand and the !eft, was all still and soU- 
taiy: save for the shadows of clouds crossing it at 
intervals, as the moon looked out, it was but a long 
pale line, unvaried by one movtng speck. 

A puerile tear dimmed my eye while I looked — a 
tear of disappointmetit and impatience: ashamed of it, 
I wiped it away. I lingered; the moon shut herseif 
whoUy within her Chamber, and drew close her curtain 
of dense cloud; the night grew dark; rain came driving 
fast on the gale. 

"I wish he would comel I wish he would come!" 
I exclaimed, seized with hypochondriac foreboding. I 
had expected his arrival before tea; now it was daik. 
what could keep him? Had an accident happened? 
The event of last night again recurred to me. I inter- 
preted it as a warning of disaster. I feared my hopes 
were too bright to be realized; and I had enjoyed so 
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much bliss lately that I imagined my fortune had passed 
its meridian, and miist now decline 

"Weil, I cannot return to fhe house," I tiiought; 
"I cannot sit by the iire&ide , while -he is abroad in 
mclement weither better tire my Iimbs than strain my 
heart, I will go forward ind meet bim." 

I set out, I walked fast, but not far: ere I had 
measured a quarter of a inile, I beard the tramp of 
hoofs, a horseman came on, füll gallopj a dog ran by 
lus side Awiy with evi! presentumentl It was he; 
here he was, mounted on Mesrour, foUowed by Pilot 
He saw me; for the moon had opened a blue field in 
the sky, and rode in it watery bright: he took his hat off, 
and waved it round his head. I now ran to met him. 

"There!" he exdairoed, as he stretched out his 
band and bent from the saddle; "Vou can't do without 
•me, that is evident Step on my boot-toe; give me both 
hands: mount!" 

I obeyed; joy made rae agile: I sprang up before 
him. A hearty kissing I got for a welcome; and some 
boastfu! triumph; which I swallowed as well as I could. 
He checked himself in his exultation to demand, "But 
is there anythiog the matter, Janet, that you come to 
meet me at such an hour? Is there anything wrong?" 

"No; but I thought you would never come. I could 
not beai to wait in tlie house for you, especially with 
this rain and wind." 

"Rain and wind, indeed! Yes, you are dripping 
like a mermaid; pull my cJoak round you: but I think 
you are feverish, Jane; both your cheek and band 
are burning bot I ask again, is there anything fhe 
matter?" 
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"Nothing, now: I am neither afraid nor unhappy;" 

"Then you have been both?" 

"Rather: bat I'll teil you all about it by-and-by, 
sir; and I dare say you wil! only langh at me for my 
pains." 

"I'll laugli at you heartily when to-morrow is past; 
til! then I dare not: my prize is not certain. This is 
you; who have been as slippery as an eel this last 
nionth, and as thorny as a briar-rose! I couid not lay 
a finger anywhere but I was pricked; and now I seem 
to have gathered up a stray lamb in my arms: you 
wandered out of the fold to seek your shepherd, did 
yo«, Jane?" 

"I wanted you: but don't boast Here we are at 
Thornfield: now let me get down," 

He landed rae on the pavement. As John took his 
horse, and he foUowed me into the hall, he told me to 
make haste and put something dry on, and then retum 
to him in the library; and he stopped me, as I made 
for the staircase, to extort a promise that I would not 
be long: nor was I long; in five minutes I rejoined him. 
I found him at supper, 

"Take a seat and bear me Company, Jane: please 
God, it is the last meal but one you will eat at Thorn- 
field-Hall for a long time." 

I sat down near him; but told him I could not eat. 

"Is it because you have the prospect of a joumey 
before you, Jane? Is it the thoughts of going to London 
that takes away your appetite?" 

"I cannot see my prospects clearly to-night, sir; and 
I hardly know what thoughts I have in my head. Every- 
thing in life seems unreal." 
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"Except me: I am substantia! eiiougli: — touch me." 
"You, sir, are tlie most phantom-ltke of all: you are 
a mere dream." 

He held out bis hand, laughing: "Is that a dream?" 
Said he, placing it close to my eyes. He had a rounded, 
muscular, and vigorous hand, as well as a long, strong 

"Yes; though I touch it, it is a dream," Said I, as 
I put it down &om before my face. "Sir, bave you 
finished supper?" 

"Yes, Jane." 

I rang the bell, and ordered away the tray. When 
we were again alone, I stirred the fire, and then took a 
low seat at my master's knee. 

"It is near midnigbt," I said. 

"Yes: but remember, Jane, you promised to wake 
witb me the night before my weddtng." 

"I did; and I will keep my promise, for an hour 
or Iwo at least; I have no wish to go to bed," 

"Are all your arrangements complete?" 

"All, sir." 

"And on my part, Ukewise," he returned, "I have 
settled everything; and we shall leave Thornfield to- 
morrow, within half an hour after cur return from church," 

"Very weil, sir." 

"Witb what an extraordinary smile you uttered tbat 
word— -'very well,' Janel What a bright Spot of coJour 
you have on each cheek! and how strangely your eyes 
glitter! Are you well?" 

"I believe I am." 

"Believe! What is the matter?— Teil me what you 
feel." 
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"I could not, sir: no words could tel! you what I 
feeL I wish this present hour would never end: who 
knows with what fate the next may come cliarged?" 

"This is hypochondria, Jane. You have been over- 
excited, or over-fatlgued," 

"Do you, sir, feel calm and happy?" 

"Calm? — no: but happy — to the heart's core." 

I looked up at him to read the signs of bUss in his 
face; it was ardent and flushed. 

"Give me your confidence, Jane," he saiä: "reheve 
your mind of any weight that oppresses it, by imparting 
it to me. What do you fear? — that I shall not prove a 
good husband?" 

"It is the idea farthest from my thoughts." 

"Are you apprehensive of the new sphere you are 
about to enter? — of the new life into which.you are 
passiiig?" 

"No." 

"You puzzle me, Jane: your look and tone of sor- 
rowful audacily perplex and pain me. I want an ex- 
planation." 

'^Then, sir, — listen. You were from home lastnight?" 

"I was: I know thatj and you liinted a while ago 
at something which had happened in my absence: — 
nothing, probably, of consequence; but, in short, it 
has disturbed you. Let me hear it. Mrs. Fairfax has 
Said something, perhaps? or you have overheard the 
servants talk? — your sensitive self-respect has bcen 
wounded?" 

"No, sir." It Struck twelve— -I waited til! the time- 
piece had concluded its silver chime, and the dock its 
lioarse, vibrating stroke, and then I proceeded. 
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"All day, yesterday, I was very busy, and very 
happy in my ceaseless bustle; for I am aot, as you 
seem to think, troubled by any hautitlng fears about 
the new sphere, et cetera: I think it a glörious thing to 
have the hope of iiving with you, because I love you. 
No, sir, don't caress nie now — let me talk undis- 
turbed. Yesterday I trusted well in Providence, and 
believed that events were working together for your 
good and mine: it was a fine day, if you recolJect — 
the calniness of the air and sky forbade apprehenslons 
respecting your safety or comfort on your joiuney. I 
walked a little while on the pavement after tea, tliink- 
ing of you; and I beheld you in imagination so near 
me, I scarcely missed your actual presence. I thought 
of the life that lay before rae — your hfe, sir — aa 
existence more expansive and stirring than my own: 
as much more SO as the depths of the sea to which 
the brook runs, are than the shallows of its own strait 
Channel. I wondered why moralists call this world a 
dreary wilderness: for me it blossomed like a rose. 
Just at sunset, the air tumed cold and the sky cloudy: 
I went in, Sophie called me upstairs to look at my 
wedding- dress, which they had just brought; and under 
it in the box I found your present — tlie veil which, in 
your princely extravagance, you sent for frora London: 
resolved, I suppose, änce I would not have jewels, to 
cheat me into accepting something as costly. I smiled 
as I unfolded it, and devised how I would teaze you 
about your aristocratic tastes, and your efforts to masque 
your plebeian bride in the attributes of a peeress. L 
thought how I would carry down to you the Square 
of unembroidered blonde I had myself prepared as a, 
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coveriiig for my low-born head, and ask if ihat was 
not good enough for a womaii who could bring her 
husband neither fortune, beauty, nor connections. I 
saw plainly how you would look; and heard your im- 
petuous republican answers, and your haughty dis- 
avowal of any necessity on your part to augument your 
wealth, or elevate your Standing, by marrymg either a 
purse or a Coronet." 

"How well you read me, you witch!" interposed 
Mr. Rocliester: "but what did you find in the veil be- 
sides its embroidery? Did you find poison, or a dagger, 
that you look so mournful now?" 

"No, no, sir; besides the delicacy and ricliness of 
the fabric, I found nothing save Fairfax Rochester's 
pride; and that did not scare me, because I am used 
to the sight of the demon. But, sir, as it grew dark, 
the wind rose: it blew yesterday evening, not as it 
blows now — wild and high — but 'with a suUen, moan- 
ing sound' far more eerie. I wished you were at 
home. I came into this room, and the sight of the 
empty chair and fireless hearüi chilled me, For soine 
time after I went to bed, I could not sleep — a sense 
of aiixious excitement distressed me. The gale still 
rising, seemed to my ear to muffle a mournful under- 
sound; whether in the house or abroad I could not at 
first teil, but it recurred, doubtful yet doleful at every 
lull: at last I made out it must be some dog howüng 
at a distance. I was glad when it ceased. On sleep- 
jng, I continued in dreams the idea of a dark and gusty 
night. I continued also the wish to be with you, and 
experienced a stränge, regretful consdousness of some 
barrier dividing us. During all my first sleep, I was 
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following the windings of an unknown road; total ob- 
scurity environed me; rain pelted me; I was burdened 
with the Charge of a little child: a very smali creature, 
too young and feeble to walk, and which shivered in. 
my cold arms, and wailed piteously in my ear. I 
thought, sir, that you wäre on the road a long way 
before me; and I strained every nerve to overtake you, 
and raade effort on effort to utter your name and en- 
treat you to stop — but my movements were fettered; 
and my voice still died away inarticulate; while you,, I 
feit, withdrew farther and farther every moment" 

"And these dreams weigh on your spirits now, Jane, 
when I am close to you? Little nervous subject! For- 
get vjsionary woe, and think only of real happiness! 
You say you love me, Janet: yes — I will not forget 
that; and you cannot deny it. T^ose words did not 
die unarticulate on your Ups. I heard them clear and 
soft: a thought too solemn perhaps, but sweet as music 
— 'I think it is a glorious thing to have the l^ope of 
living with you, Edward, because I love you.' — JDo you 
love me, Jane? repeat it." 

"I do, sir. — I do, with my whole heart." 
"Well," he Said, after some minutes' silence, "it is 
Strange: but that sentence has penetrated my breast 
painfully. Why? I think because you said it with 
such an eamest, religious energy; and because your 
upward gaze at me now is the very sublime of faith, 
truth, and devotion: it is too much as if some spirit 
were near me. Look wicked, Jane; as you know well 
how to look; coin one of your wild, shy, provoking 
smiles; teil me you hate me — teaze me, vex me; do 
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anything but move me: I would rather be incensed 
than saddeaed." 

"I will teaze you and vex you to your heart's con- 
tent, when I have finished my tale: but hear me to the 
end." 

"I thought, Jane, you had told me all. I thoiight 
I had found the source of your melancholy in a dream!" 

I shook my head. "What! is there more? But I 
will not believe it to be anything imporlant. I warn 
you of incredulity beforehand, Go on." 

The disquietude of bis air, the somewhat apprehen- 
sive impatience of his manner, surprised me: but I pro- 
ceeded. 

"I dreamt another dream, sir: that Thomfield-Halt 
was a dreary min, the retreat of bats and owls. I 
thought that of all the stately front nothing remained 
but a shell-Iike wall, very high, aad very fragil e-Iooking. 
I wandered, on a moonlight night, ihrough the grass- 
grown enclosure within: here I stumbied over a maible 
hearth, and there over a fallen fragment of comice. 
Wrapped up in a shawl, I still carried the unknown 
little child; I might not lay it down anywhere, however 
.tired were my arms^however much its weight impeded 
my progress, I must retain it. I heard the gallop of a 
horse at a distance on the road: I was sure it was youj 
and you were departing for many years, and für a 
distant country. I climbed the thin wall with frantic 
perilous haste, eager to catch one glimpse of you from 
the top: the stones rolled firom under my feet, the ivy 
branches I grasped gave way, the child clung round my 
neck in terror, and almost strangied me: at last I gained 
the summit. I saw you like a speck on a white track^ 
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lessening every moment. The blast blew so strong I 
could not stand. I sat down on the narrow ledge; I 
hushed the scared Infant in my lap; yon turned an 
angle of the road; I bent forward to take a last look; 
the wal! crumbled; I was shaken; the child rolled from 
my knee; I lost my balance, feil, and woke." 

"Now, Jane, ihat is all." 

"All the preface, sir; the tale is yet to come. On 
waking, a gleam dazzled my eyes: I thought — oh, it is 
daylight! But I was mistaken: it was only candle- 
light. Sophie, I supposed, had come in. There was a 
light on the dressing-table, and the door of the doset, 
where, before going to bed, I had hung my wedding- 
dress and veil, stood open: I heard a rustling there. I 
asked, 'Sophie, what are you doing?' No one an- 
swered; but a form emerged from the doset: it took 
the light, held it aloft and surveyed the garments 
pendent from the portmanteau. 'Sophie! Sophie!' !■ 
again cried: and still it was silent. I had risen up in 
bed, I bent forward: first, surprise, then bewiiderment, 
came over me; and then my blood crept cold through 
my veins. Mr. Rochester, this was not Sophie, it was 
not Leah, it was not Mrs. Fairfax; it was not — no, I was 
Sure of it, and am slill — it was not even that stränge 
woman, Grace Poole." 

"It mnst have been one of them," interrupted my 
master. 

"No, sir, I solemnly assure you to the contrary. 
The shape standing before me had never crossed my 
eyes within the precincts of Thornfield-Hall before; the 
height, the contour were new to me." 

"Describe it, Jane." 
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"It seemed, sir, a woman, ta\l and large, with thick 
and dark hair hanging long down her back. I know 
not what dress she had on: it was white and straight; 
but whether gown, sheet, or shroud, I caimot teil." 

"Did you see her face?" 

"Not at first But presently she took my veil from 
its place; she held it up, gazed at it long, and then she 
threw it over her own head, and tumed to the mirror. 
At that moment I saw the reflection of the visage and 
features quite distinctly in the dark oblong glass." 

"And how were they?" 

"Fearful and ghastly to me — oh, sir, I never saw a 
face like it! It was a discoloured face — it was a savage 
face. I wish I could forget the roäl of the red eyes 
and the fearful blackened Inflation of the lineaments!" 

"Ghosts are usually pale, Jane." 

"This, sir, was purpJe; the Ups were swelled and 
dark; the brow furrowed; the black eyebrows widely 
raised over the blood-shot eyes. Sball I teil you of 
what it reminded me?" 

"You may." 

"Of the foul German spectre — the Vampyre." 

"Ah!— What did it do?" 

"Sir, it retnoved my veil from its gaunt head, rent 
it in two parts, and flingiDg both on the floor, trampled 
011 them." 

"Afierwards?" 

"It drew aside the window-curtain and looked out: 
perhaps it saw dawn approaching, for, taking the caadle, 
it retreated to the door. Just at my bedside, the figure 
stopped: the fiery eye glared upon me— she thrust up 
her candle close to my face, and extinguished it under 
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my eyes. I was aware her lurid visage fiamed over 
mine, and I lost consciousness: for the second time in 
my life — oßly the second time — I became insensible 
from terror." 

"Who was with you when you revived?" 

"No one, sir; but the broad day. I rose, bathed 
my head and face in water, drank a long draught; feit 
that though enfeebled I was not ill, and determined 
that to none btit you would I impart the vision. Now, 
sir, teil me who and what that woman was?" 

"The creature of an over-stimulated brain; that is 
certain. I must be careful of you, my treasure: nervea 
like yours were not made for rough handling." 

"Sir, depend on it, my nerves were not in fault; the 
thing was real; the transaction actually took place." 

"And your previous dreams: were they real too? 
Is Thonifield-Hall a min? Am I severed from you by 
insuperable obstacles? Am I leaving you without a tear 
— without a kiss — without a word?" 

"Not yet." 

"Am I about to do it? — Why, the day is already 
commenced which is to bind ns indissolubly; and when 
we are once united, there shall be no recurrence of 
these mental terrors: I guarantee that." 

"Mental terrors, sir! I wish I could believe them 
to be only suchr I wish it more now than ever; since 
even you cannot explain to me the mystery of that 
awful visitant." 

"And since I cannot do it, Jane, it must have been 
unreal." 

"Eut, sir, when I said so to myself on rising this 
moming, and when I looked round the room to gathei 
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courage and comfort from the cheerful aspect of each 
familiär object in füll dayÜght, there — on the carpet— 
I saw wliat gave the distinct lie to my hypotliesis, — the 
veil, torn from top to bottom in two halves!" 

I feit Mr. Rochester Start and shndder; he hastily 
flimg his arms round me: "Thank Godl" he exclaimed, 
"that if anything malignant did come near you last 
night, it was only the veil that was harraed. — Oh, to 
think what might have happened!" 

He drew his breath short, and strained me so dose 
to him, I could scarcely pant, After some minutes' 
silence, he continued, cheerily: — 

"Now, Janet, I'll explain to you all about it. It was 
half dream, half reality: a woman did, I doubt not, 
enter your room: and that woman was — must have 
beeu — Grace Poole. You call her a Strange being your- 
self: from all you know, you have reason so to call her 
— what did she do to me? what to Mason? In a State 
between sleeping and waking, you noticed her entrance 
and her actions; but feverish, almost delirious as yoa 
were, you ascribed to her a gobiin appearance different 
from her own: the long dishevelied hair, the swelled 
black face, the exaggerated stature, were figments of 
imaginalion; results of nightmare; the spiteful tearing of 
the veil was real; and it is like her. I see you would 
ask why I keep such a woman in my house: when we 
have been married a year and a day, I will teil you; 
but not now. Are you satisfied, Jane? Do you accept 
my Solution of the mysteiy?" 

I reflected, and in truth It appeared to me the only 
possible onet satisfied I was not, but to please him I 
endeavoured to appear so — relieved, I certainly dtd feel; 
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60 I answered him with a contented smÜe. And now, 
as it was long past one, I prepared to !eave him. 

"Does not Sophie sleep with Adäe in the nursery?" 
he asked, as I ht my candle. 

"Ves, sir." 

"And there is room enough in Adele's Httle bed for 
you. Yoii must share it with her to-night, Jane: it is no 
wonder that the ind.dent you have related should make 
you nervous, and I would rather you did not sleep 
alonei promise me to go to the nursery." 

"I shall be very glad to do so, sir." 

"And fasten the door securely on the inside. Wake 
Sophie when you go up stairs, under pretence of re- 
questing hei to rouse you in good time to-morrow; for 
you must be dressed and have ftuished breakfast before 
eight. And now, no more sombre thoughts: chase dull 
care away, Janet Don't you hear to what soft whispers 
the wind has fallen? and there is no more beatbg of 
rain against the window-panes: look here" (he lifted up 
the curtain) — "it is a lovely night!" 

It was. Half heaven was pure and stainless: the 
clouds, now trooping before the wind, which had shifted 
to the west, were filing off eastward in long, silvered 
coluinns. The moon shone peacefully. 

"Well," said Mr. Rochester, gazing inquiringly into 
my eyes, "how is my Janet now?" 

"The night is serene, sir; and so am L" 

"And you will not dream of Separation and sorrow 
to-night; but of happy love and blissful union." 

This prediction was but half fuifilled: I did not in- 
deed dream of sorrow, but as little did I dream of joy; 
for I never slept at all. With little Ad^le in my arms, 
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I watched the slumber of childhood — so tranquil, so 
passionless, so innocent — and waited for the Coming day: 
all my life was awake and astir in my frame: anä as 
soon as the sun rose, I rose too. I remember Adöle 
düng to me as I left her: I remember I kissed her as I 
loosened her little hands from my neck; and I cried 
over her with stränge emotion, and quitted her because 
I feared my sobs would break her still sound repose. 
She seemod the emblem of my past life ; and he, I was 
now to array myself lo meet, the dread, but adored, 
t)^e of my unknown future day. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Sophie came at seven to dress me; she was very 
long indeed in accomplishing her task; so long that 
Mr. Rochester, grown, I suppose, impatient of my delay, 
sent up to ask why I did not come. She was just fasten- 
ing my veil (the piain Square of blond after all) to my 
hair with a brooch; I hurried from under her hands as 
soon as I could. 

"Stopl" she cried in French. "Look at yourself in 
the mirror: you have not taken one peep." 

So I turned at the door; I saw a robed and veiled 
figure, so unlike my usual seif that it seemed almost 
the image of a stranger. "Jane!" called a voice, and 
I hastened down. I was received at the foot of the 
stairs by Mr. Rochester. 

"Lingerer," he said, "my brain is on fire with im- 
patience; and you tarry so long!" 

He took me into the dlning-room, surveyed me 
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feeenly all over, pronouiiced nie "fair as a lily, and not 
only the pride of his life, biit the desire of bis eyes," 
and then telling me he would give nie but ten minutes 
to eat some breakfast, he rajig the bell. One of his 
lately hired servants, a footman, answered iL 

"Is John getting the carriage ready?" 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Is the luggage brought down?" 

"They are bringing it down, sir. 

"Go you to the church: see if Mr, Wood (the dergy- 
man) and the clerk are there: return and teil me." 

The church, as the reader knows, was but just be- 
yond the gates; the footman soon returned. 

"Mr, Wood is in the vestry, sir, putting on his sur- 
plice." 

"And the carriage?" 

"The horses are hamessing," 

"We shall not want it to go to church; but it must 
be ready the moment we retum: all the boxes and 
luggage arranged and strapped on, and the coachman 
in his seat." 

"Yes, sir." 

"Jane, are you ready?" 

I rose. There were no groomsmen, no bridesmaids, 
no relatives to wait for or marshal; none but Mr. Rö- 
chester and I. Mrs. Fairfax stood in the hall as we 
passed. I would fain have spoken to her, but my hand 
was held by a grasp of iron: I was hurried along by 
a stride I could hardly follow; and to look at Mr. 
Rochester's face was to feel that not a second of delay 
would be tolerated for any purpose. I wonder what 
other bridegroom ever looked as he did — so bent up 
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to a purpose, so grimly resolute: or who, under such 
stedfast brows, ever revealed such flaming and flashing 
€yes. 

I know not whether the day was fair or foul; in 
descending the drive, I gazed neither on sky nor eaxth; 
my heart was with my eyes; and both seemed migrated 
into Mr. Rochester's frame, I wanted to see the in- 
visible thing on which, as we went along, he appeared 
to fasten a glance fierce and felL I wanted to feel the 
thoughts whose force he seemed breasting and resisting. 

At the churchyard wichet he stopped: he discovered 
I was quite out of breath, "Am I cruel m my love?" 
he Said. "Delay an instant: lean on me, Jane." 

And now I can recall the picture of the gray old 
house of God rising caim before me, of a rook wheeling 
round the steeple, of a ruddy moming sky beyond. I 
remember soraething, too, of the green grave-mounds; 
and I have not forgotten, either, two figures of strangers, 
straying amongst the low hülocks, and reading the 
mementoes graven on the few mossy head-stones. I 
noticed them, because, as Ihey saw us, they passed 
round to the back of the church; and I doubted not 
they were going to enter by the side-aisle door, and 
witness the ceremony. By Mr. Rochester they were not 
observed- he was earnestly looking at my face, from 
which the blo d had I dare say, momentaiily fled: for 
I feit n y to ehe d dewy, and my cheeks and lips cold. 
When I all ed 1 h I soon did, he walked gently with 
me up the path to tl e porch. 

We ente ed the quiet and hurable temple; the priest 
waited n hs white urplice at the lowly altar, the derk 
beside h AU was still: two shadows only moved in 
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a remote coriier. My conjecture had been correctr the 
strangers had slipped in before us, and they now stood 
by the vauit of the Rochesters, their backs towards us, 
viewing through the rails the old time-stained matble 
tomb, where a kneehng angel guarded the remains of 
Damer de Rochester, slain at Marston Moor in the time 
of the civil wars; and of Elizabeth, his wife. 

Our place was taken at the communion-rails. Hear- 
ing a cautious Step behind me, I glanced over my 
Shoulder; one of the strangers — a gentleman, evidently 
— was advandng up the chancel. The service began. 
The explanation of the intent of matrimony was gone 
through; and then the clergyman came a Step further 
fonvaid, and bending sÜghtly towards Mr. Rochester, 
went on. 

"I require and Charge you both (as ye will answer 
at the dreadful day of judgrnent, when the secrets of 
all hearts shail be disdosed), that if either of you know 
any impediment why ye may not iawfully be joined to- 
gether in matrimony, ye do now confess it; for be ye 
well assured that so many as are coupled together 
otherwise fhan God's Word doth allow, are not joined 
together by God, neither is their matrimony lawful." 

He paused, as the custom is. When is the pause 
after that sentence ever broken by reply? Not, perhaps, 
once in a hundred years. And the clergyman, who had 
not lifted his eyes from his book, and had beld his 
breath but for a moment, was proceeding; his band was 
already stretched towards Mr. Rochester, as his lips un- 
closed to ask, "Wilt thou have this woman for thy 
wedded wife?" — when a distinct and near voice said: — 
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"The marriage cannot go on: 1 dedare the existence 
of an impedimeiit." 

The ciergyman looked up al the Speaker, and slood 
mute; the clerk did the same; Mr. Rochester moved 
shghtly, as if an earthquake had rolled under his feet: 
taking a firmer footing, and not turning his head or 
eyes, he said, "Proceed." 

Profound süence feil when he had uttered that 
word, wiüi deep and low Intonation. Presently Mr. Wood 
Said: — 

"I cannot proceed without some investigation into 
what has been asserted, and evidence of its tnith or 
falsehood." 

"The ceremony is quite broken off," subjoined the 
voicebehind us. "lam in a condition to prove niyallega- 
tion: an Insuperable impediment to this marriage exists." 

Mr. Rodiester heard, but heeded not: he stood 
stubbom and rigid: making no movement, but to pos- 
sess himself of niy hand. What a hot and strong grasp 
he had! — and how like quarried marble was his pale, 
firm, massive front at this moment! How his eye shone, 
still, watchful, and yet wild beneath! 

Mr. Wood seemed at a loss. "What is the nature 
of the impediment?" he asked. "Perhaps it may be got 
over — explained away?" 

"Hardly," was the answer: "I have called it insuper- 
able, and I speak advisedly." 

The Speaker came forwards, and leaned on the rails. 
He continued, uttering each word distinctly, calmly, 
steadüy, but not loudly. 

"It simply consists in the existence of a previous 
marriage; Mr. Rochester has a wife now living." 
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My nerves vibrated to those low-spoken words as 
tliey had never vibrated to thiinder — ^my blood feit 
tlieir subtle violence as it had never feit frost or fire: 
but I was coUected, and in no danger of swooning. I 
looked at Mr. Rochester: I made him look at me. His 
whole face was colourless rock: his eye was both spark 
and flint. He disavowed nothing: he seemed as if he 
■would defy all things. Without speaking; wiihout smil- 
ing; without seeming to recogaise in me a human being, 
he only twined my waist with his arm, and riveted me 
to his side. 

"Who are you?" he asked of the intruder. 

"My name is Briggs — a solicitor of — street, 
London." 

"And you would thrust on me a wife?" 

"I would remind you of your lady's existence, sir; 
which the law recognises, if you do not." 

"Favour me with an account of her — with her tiame, 
her parentage, her place of abode." 

"Certainly." Mr. Briggs calmly took a paper from 
his pocket, and read out in a sort of offidal, nasal 
voice: — 

"'I aiHrm and can prove that on the 20th of 
October, a.d. — , (a date of fifteen years back) Edward 
Fahfax Rochester of Thomfield-Hal!, in the county of 
— , and of Ferndean Manor, in — shire, England, was 
married to my sister, Bertha Antoinetta Mason, daughter 
of Jonas Mason, merchant, and of Antoinetta his wife, 
a Creole — at — church, Spanish-Town, Jamaica. The 
record of the marriage will be found in the register of 
Ihat church — a copy of it is now in my possession. 
Signed, Richard Mason.' " 
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"That — if a genuine documeiit — may prove I have 
been married, but it does not prove that the woman 
meiitloned therein as my wife is still Üving." 

"She was living three months ago," retumed the 
lawyer. 

"How do you know?" 

"I have a witness to the fact; whose testimony even 
you, sir, will scarcely controvert." 

"Produce him — or go to hell." 

"I will produce him first — he is on the spot: Mr. 
Mason, have the goodness to step forward." 

Mr. Rochester, on hearing the name, set his teeth; 
he experienced, too, a sort of strong convulsive quiver; 
near to him as I was, I feit the spasmodic movement 
of fury or despalr run through his frame. The second 
stranger, who had hitherto lingered in the background, 
now drew near; a pale face looked over the solicitor's 
Shoulder — yes, it was Mason himself. Mr. Rochester 
tumed and glared at him. His eye, as I have often 
Said, was a black eye: it had now a tawny, nay a bloody 
light in its gloom; and his face flushed — olive cheek, 
and hueless forehead received a glow, as from spread- 
ing, ascending heart-fire: and he stirred, lifted his 
strong arm — he could have Struck Mason — dashed him 
on the church-floor — shocked by ruthless blow the 
breath from his body — but Mason shrank away, and 
cried faintly, "Good God!" Contempt feil cool on 
Mr. Rochester — his passion died as if a blight had 
shrivelled it up : he only asked, " What have you to say?" 

An inaudible reply escaped Mason's white lips. 

"The devil is in it if you cannot answer distinctly. 
I again demand, what have^^-c« to say?" 
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"Sir — sir — " interrupted the clergyman, "do not 
forget you are in a sacred place." Then addressing 
Mason, he inquired gently, "Are you aware, sir, whether 
or not this gentleman's wife is still Jiving?" 

"Courage," urged the ]awyer, — "speak out," 

"She is now iiving at Thomfield-Hall ," said Mason, 
in more articulate tones: "I saw her there last April. 
I am her brother." 

"At Thornfield-Hall!" ejaculated the clergyman. 
"Impossible! I am an old resident in this neighbour- 
hood, Sil, and I never heard of a Mrs. Rochester at 
Thornfield-Hall." 

I saw a grim smile contort Mr. Rochester's lip and 
he muttered:— 

"No — by God! I look care that none should hear 
of it — or of her under that name." He mused— for ten 
miimtes he held counsel with himself: he formed his 
resolve, and announced itr — 

"Enough — all shal! holt out at once, like the bullet 
from the barreL — Wood, dose your book and take off 
your surplice; John Green , {to the clerk) leave the 
church; there will be no wedding to-day:" the man 
obeyed. 

Mr. Rochester continued, hardily and recklessly: 
"Bigamy is an ugly word! — I meant, however, to be a 
bigamist: but fate has outmanceuvred me; or Providence 
has checked me, — perhaps the last I am little better 
than a devil at this moment; and, as my pastor there 
would teil me, deserve no doubt the stemest judgments 
of God, — even to the queiichless fire and deathless 
worm. Gentleraen, my plan is broken up! — what this 
laivyer and his dient say is tnie: I have been married; 
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and Üie woman to whom I was married Üves! You say 
you never heard of a Mrs. Rochester at the house up 
yonder, Wood: but I daresay you have many a time 
inclined your ear to gossip about the mysterious lunatic 
kept there ander watch and ward. Some have whis- 
pered to you tliat she is my bastard half-sister: some, 
my cast-off mistress; I now inform you that she is my 
wife, whom I married fifteen years ago, — Bertha Mason 
by name; sister of thls resolute personage, who is now, 
with his quivering Hmbs and white cheeks, showing you 
what a stout heart men may bear. Cheer up. Dick! — 
never fear me! — I'd almost as soon strike a woman as 
you. Bertha Mason is mad; and she came of a mad 
family; — idiots and maniacs through three generations! 
Her mother, the Creole, was both a mad woman and a 
dnmkard! — as I found out after I had wed the daugh- 
ter: for they were silent on family secrets before. 
Bertha, like a dutiful child, copied her parent in both 
points. I had a charming partner — pure, wise, modest: 
you can fancy I was a happy man. — I went through 
rieh scenes! Oh! my experience has been heavenly, if 
you only knew it! But I owe you no further explana- 
tion. Briggs, Wood, Mason, — I invite you all to come 
up to the house and visit Mrs. Poole's patient, and my 
wifel — You shall see what sort of a being I was 
cheated into espousing, and judge whether or not I had 
a right to break the compact, and seek sympathy with 
something at least human. This girl," he continued, 
lookiog at me, "knew no more than you, Wood, of the 
disgusting secret: she thought all was fair and legal; 
and never dreamt she was going to be entrapped into 
a feigned union with a defrauded wretch, already faound 
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to a bad, mad, and embruted partner! Come, all of 
you, follow!" 

Still holding me fast, he left the church' the tliree 
gentlemen came after. At the front door of the hall 
we found Ihe carriage. 

"Take it back to the coach-house, John," said Mr. 
Uocliester, coolly; "it will not be wanted to-day." 

At our entrance, Mrs. Fairfax, Adfele, Sophie, Leah, 
advanced to meet and greet us. 

"To the right about — every soul!" cried the master: 
"away with your congralulations ! Who wants them? — 
Not I! — they are fifteen years too latei" 

He passed on and ascended the stairs, still holding 
my hand, and still beckoning the gentlemen to foUow 
him; which they did. We mounted the fiist staircase, 
passed up the gallery, proceeded tothe third story: the 
low, black door, opened by Mr. Rochester's master key, 
admitted ns to the tapestried room, with its great bed, 
and its pictorial cabinet. 

"You know this place, Mason," said our guide; "she 
bit and stabbed you here." 

He lifted the hangings from the wall, uncovering 
the secoiid door: this, too, he opened. In a room wlth- 
oQt a window, there bumt a fiie, guarded by a high 
and streng fender, and a lamp suspended from the 
ceihng by a chain. Grace Poole beut over the fire, ap- 
parently cooking something in a saucepan. In the deep 
shade, at the further end of the room, a figure ran 
backwards and forwards. What it was, whether beast 
or human being, one could not, at first sight, teil: it 
grovelled, seemingly, on all fours; it snatched and 
growled like some stränge wild animal: but it was 
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covered with clothing; and a quantity of dark, grizzled 
hair, wild as a mane, hid its head and face. 

"Good-morrow, Mrs, Poole!" said Mr. Rochester. 
"How are you? and how is your Charge to-day?" 

"We're tolerable, sir, I thank you," replied Grace, 
lifting the boihag mess carefully on to the hob: "rather 
snappish, but not 'rageous." 

A fierce cry seemed to give the he to her favourable 
report: the clothed hyena rose up, and stood tal! on 
its hind feet. 

"Ah, sir, she sees yout" exclaimed Grace: "you'd 
better not stay." 

"Only a few moments, Grace: you must allow me 
a few moreients." 

"Take care then, sir! — for God's sake, take care!" 

The maniac bellowed: she parted her shaggy locks 
from her visage, and gazed wildly at her visitors. I 
recognised well that purple face,— those bloated features. 
Mrs. Poole advanced. 

"Keep out of the way," said Mr. Rochester, thrusting 
her aside: "she has no knife now, I suppose? and I'm 
on my guard." 

"One never knows what she has, sir: she is so cun- 
ning: il is not in mortal discretion to fathom her craft. 

"We had better leave her," whispered Mason. 

"Go to the devil!" was his brother-in-law's recom- 
mendation." 

"Ware!" cried Grace The three gentlemen re- 
treated simultaneously. Mr. Eochester flung me behind 
him; the lunatic sprang and grappled his throat viciously, 
and laid her teeth to his cheek: they struggled, She 
was a big woman, in stature almost equalling her hus- 
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band, and corpulent besides: she showed virile force in 
the contest — more than once she almost throttled him, 
athletic as he was. He could have settled her with a 
well-plaiited blow; but he would not strike: he would 
Only wrestle. At last he mastered her arms; Grace 
Poole gave him a cord, and he pinioned them behind 
her: with more rope, which was at hand, he bound her 
to a chair. The Operation was performed amidst the 
fiercest yells, and the most convulsive plunges. Mr. 
Rochester then turned to the spectators: lie looked at 
them with a smiJe both acrid and desolate. 

"That is my wife," said he. "Such is the sole coh- 
jngal embrace I am ever to know — such are the endear- 
ments which are to solace my leisure hours! And Ikis 
is what I wished to have" (laying his hand on my 
Shoulder): "this young girl, who Stands so grave and 
quiet at the mouth of hell, looking collectedly at the 
garabols of a demon. I wanted her just as a change 
after that fierce ragout. Wood and Briggs, look at the 
difference! Compare these clear eyes with the red balls 
yonder — this face with that mask— this form with that 
bulk; then judge me, priest of the Gospel and man of 
the law, and remember, with what judgment ye judge 
ye shall be judged! Off with you now. I must shut up 
my prize." 

We all withdrew. Mr. Rochester stayed a moment 
behind us, to give some further order to Grace Poole. 
The solicitoi" addressed me as he descended the stair. 

"You, madam," said he, "are cleared from all bkme: 
your unde will be glad to heax it^if, indeed, he should 
be still living — when Mr. Mason retums to Madeira." 

"My uncle! What of him? Do you know him?" 
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"Mr. Mason does: Mr. Eyre has been Üie Funchal 
correspondent of his house for some years. When your 
TiGcle received your letter intimating tlie contemplated 
Union between yourself and Mr. Rochester, Mr. Mason, 
who was staying at Madeira to recruit his liealth, on his 
way back to Jamaica, happened to be with him. Mr, 
Eyre mentioned the intelügeiice; for he knew that my 
Client here was acquainted with a genfleman of the name 
of Rochester. Mr. Mason, astonished and distressed as 
you may suppose, revealed the real State of malters. 
Your uncle, I am sorry to say, is now on a sickbed; 
from whidi, considering the nature of his disease — 
decline — and the stage it has reached, it is unhkely he 
wOl ever rise. He could not then hasten to England 
himself, to extricate you from the snaie into which you 
had fallen, but he implored Mr. Mason to lose no time 
in taking Steps to prevent the false marriage. He 
referred him to me for assistance. I used all despatcli, 
and am thankfui I was not too late: as you, doubtless, 
must be also. Were I not morally certaia that your 
uncle will be dead ere you reach Madeira, I would 
advise you to accompany Mr. Mason back: but as it is, 
I think yoti had better remam in England tili you can 
hear further, either from er of Mr. Eyre. Have we any- 
thing eise to stay for?" he inqiiired of Mr. Mason, 

"No, no — let us be gone," was the anxious reply; 
and without waiting to take leave of Mr. Rochester, they 
made their exit at the hall door. The clergyraan stayed 
to exchange a few sentences, either of admonition or 
reproof, with his haughty parishioner: this duty done, he 
too departed. 

I heard him go as I stood at the half open door of 
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my own room, to which I had now withdiawn. The 
house cleai-ed, I shut myself in, fastened the holt that 
none might intru.de, and proceeded- — not to weep, not 
to moum, I was yet too calm for that, but — mechanically 
to take off the wedding dress, and replace it by the 
stuft gown I had worn yesterday, as I thougbt, for the 
last time. I tiien sat down; I feit weak and tired. I 
leaned my arms on a table, and my head dropped on 
tliem. And now I Ihought; tOI now I had only heard, 
Seen, moved — followed up and down where I was led 
or dragged — watched event nish on event, disclosure 
open beyond disclosure: btit ^ow, I ihought. 

The moming had been a quiet morning enough — 
all except the brief scene with the lunatic; the trans- 
action in the church had not been noisy; there was no 
explosion of passJon, no loud altercation, no dispute, no 
defiance or challenge, no tears, no sobs: a few words 
had been spoken, a calmly pronounced objection to the 
marriage madej some stern, short questions put by Mr. 
Rochester; answers, explanations given, evidence ad- 
duced; an open admission of the truth had been uttered 
by my master; then the living proof had been seen; the 
intruders were gone, and all was over. 

I was in my own room as usual — ^just myself, with- 
out obvious change: nothing had smitten me, or scathed 
me, or maimed me. And yet, where was the Jane Eyre 
of yesterday? — where was her llfe? — where were her 
prospects? 

Jane Eyre, who had been an ardent, expectant 
woman— almost a bride- — was a cold, solitary girl again: 
her iife was pale; her prospects were desolate. A Christ- 
mas frost had come at midsummer; a white December 
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storm had whiried over Jnne; ice glazed the ripe apples, 
drifts crushed the blowing roses; on hay-field and com- 
field lay a frozen shroud: lanes whidi last night blushed 
füll of flowers, to-day were pathless with untrodden snow; 
and the woods, which twelve hours since waved leafy 
and fragrant as groves between the tropics, now spread, 
waste, wild, and white as pine-forests in wintry Norway. 
My hopes weie all dead — Struck with a subtle doom, 
such as, in one night, feil on all the firstbora m the 
land of Egypt I looked on my cherished wi'^hes, je';ter 
day so blooming and glowing; they lay stwk, chill !ivid 
corpses that could never revive. I looked at my luve 
that feeling which was my master's — which he had 
created; it shivered in my heart, like a suSermg chdd 
in a cold cradle; sickness and angnish had seized it; il 
could not seek Mr. Rochester's arms — it could not derive 
wannth from his breast. Oh, never more could it turn 
to him; for faith was blighted — coiifidence destroyed! 
Mr. Rochester was not to me what he had been; for he 
was not what I had thought him. I would not asciibe 
vice to him; I would not say he had betrayed me: but 
the attribute of stainless truth was gone from his idea; 
and from his presence I must go; that I perceived well. 
Wlien— how — whither, I could not yet discemr but he 
himself, I doubted not, would hurry me from Thomfield. 
Real affection, it seemed, he could not have for me; it 
had been only fitful passion; that was balked; he would 
want me no more. I should fear even to cross his path 
now: my view must be hateful to him. Oh, how blind 
had been my eyes! How weak my conduct! 

My eyes were covered and closed: eddying daxk- 
ness seemed to swim round me, and reflection came in 
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as black and confused a flow. Self-abandoned, relaxed, 
and eiForÜess, I seemed to have laJd me down in the 
dried-up bed of a great river; 1 heaxd a fiood loosened 
in remote mountains, and feit the torreat come: to rise 
I had no will, to flee I had no strength. I lay faint; 
longing to be dead. One idea only still throbbed life- 
like within nie — a remenibrance of God: it begot ali 
unuttered prayer: these words went wandering up and 
down in my rayless mind, as something that should be 
whispered; but no energy was found to express them; — 

"Be not far from me, for trouble is near: there is 
none to help." 

It was near: and as I had lifted no petition to 
Heaven to avert it — as I had neitber joined my bands, 
nor bent my knees, nor moved my lips — it came: in 
füll, beavy swing the torrent poured over me. The 
whole consciousness of my life lorn, my love lost, my 
hope quenched, my faith death-struck, swayed füll and 
mighty above me in one sullen mass. That bitter hour 
cannot be described: in trutb, "the waters came into 
my soul; I sank in deep mire: I feit no Standing; I came 
into deep waters; the floods overflowed me." 



CHAPTER VII. 

SoME time in the afternoon I raised my head, and 
looking round and seeing the western sun gilding the 
sign of its decline on the wall, I asked, "What am I 
to do?" 

But Ihe answer my mind gave — "Leave Thornfield 
at once"— was so prompt, so dread, that I stopped my 
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ears: I said, I could not bear such words now. "That 
I am not Edward Rochester's bride is the least part of 
my woe," I alleged: "that I have wakened out of most 
glorious dreams, and found them all void and vain, is 
a horror I couid bear and master; but that I must leave 
him decidedly, instanüy, entirely, is intolerable. I cannot 
do it." 

But, then, a voice wilhin me averred that I could 
do it; and foretold that I should do it. I wrestled with 
ray own resolution: I wanted to be weak that I might 
avoid the awful passage of further snffering I saw laid 
out for me; and conscience, turned tyrant, held passion 
by the throat, told her tauntingly, she had yet but 
dipped her dainty foot in the slough, and swore that 
with that arm of iron, he would thrust her down to un- 
sounded depths of agony. 

"Let me be torn away, then!" I cried. "Let another 
help mel" 

No you shall tear jo rsclf avay no e sl ill help 
yo yo sl all yourself pluck o t your r gl t eje jo r 
seif c t off JO r rglt band jo r heart shall be tl e 

m and } u tl e pr est to transfix it 

I ro e p s dde ly terror str ck at the sol tude 

nl cl so rutlless a judge haunted — at the slence 

hich so a ful a vo ce fiUed My head s warn as I 

stood erect I perce ved that I was s ckeniog fron 

etc temeat a d amt on ne her meat noi dnnk h'id 

I as ed my 1 ps that day for I had taken no breakfast, 
^ud h a str },e p ng I no reflec ed ha long as 

I I id bee sl t up 1 e e no n ess ge had been sent 
to ask 1 ow I as or lo nv e me to con e dowi not 
eve 1 ttle \d le had pi ed t t] e door not e en Mrs 
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Fairfax had soilght me. "Friends always forget those 
whom fortune forsakes," I mumiured, as I undrew the 
holt and passed out. I stumbled over an obstacle: my 
head was slill dizzy, my sight was dim, and my limhs 
were feeble. I couid not soon recover myself. I feil, 
but not on to the ground; an out-stretcbed arm caught 
me; I looked up — I was supported by Mr. Rochester, 
who sat in a chair across my Chamber threshold. 

"You come out at last," he sdd. "Well, I have 
been waitiag for you long, and listening; yet not one 
movement have I heard, not one sob; five minutes more 
of that death-lite hush, and I should have forced the 
lock like a burglar. So, you shun me?— you shut your- 
self up and grieve alone! I would rather you had 
come and iipbraided me with vehemence. You are 
passionate: I expected a scene of some kind. I was 
prepared for the hot rain of tears; only I wanted them 
to be shed on my breast: now a senseless floor has 
received them, or your drenched handkerchief, But I 
err: you have not wept at all! I see a white cheek and 
a faded eye, but no trace of tears, I suppose, then, 
your heart has been weeping blood? 

"Well, Jane; not a word of reproach? Nothing 
bitter — nothing poignant? Nothing to cut a feeling or 
sting a passion? You sit quietly where I have placed 
you, ,and regard me with a weary, passive look. 

"Jane, I never meant to wound you thus. If the 
man who had but one little ewe lamb that was dear to 
him as a daughter, that ate of bis bread and drank of 
his cup, and lay in his bosom, had by some mistake 
slaughtered it at the shambles, he would not have rued 
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his bloody blunder more than I now nie miae. Will 
you ever forgive me?" 

Readerl — I forgave him at the momeiit, and on the 
Spot. There was such deep remorse in his eye, such 
trae pity in his tone, such manly energy in his manner; 
and, besides, there was such unchanged love in his 
whole look and mien — I forgave him all: yet not in 
words, not outwardly; only at my heart's core. 

"You know I am a scoundrel, Jane?" ere long he 
inquired wistfuily — wondering, I suppose, atmy continued 
silence and tameness: the result rather of weakness than 
of will. 

"Yes, Sir." 

"Then teil me so roundly and shaiply — don't 
spare me." 

"I cannot: I am tired and sick. I want some water." 
He heaved a sort of shuddering sigh, and taking me in 
his ai'ms, carried me down stairs. At first I did not 
know to what room he had bome me; all was cloudy 
to my glazed sight: presently I feit the reviving warmth 
of a fire; for, summer as it was, I had become icy cold 
in my Chamber, He put wine to my Ups; I tasted it 
and revived; then I ate something he offered me, and 
was soon myself. It was in the library — sitting in his 
chair— he was quite near. "If I could go out of life 
now, without too sharp a pang, it would be well foi 
me," I thought; "then I should not have to make the 
effort of Cracking my heart-strings in rending them frora 
among Mr. Rochester's. I must leave him, it appears, 
I do not want to leave him— tI cannot leave him." 

"How are yon now, Jane?" 

"Much better, sir; I shall be well soon." 
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"Taste the wine again, Jane." 

I obeyed him; then he pnt the glass on the table, 
stood before me, and looked at me attentively. Sud- 
den]y he turned away, with an inarticulate exclamation, 
füll of passionate emotion of some kind; he walked fast 
through the room and came back he stooped towards 
me as if to kiss me, but I remembered caresses were 
now forbidden I turned mj face away, and put his aside 

"Whaf — How IS thisr' he exclaimed hastily 'Oh 
I know! you wont kiss the husband of Bertha Mason? 
You consider my irms filled md my embiaces appro 
priated?" 

"At any rite theie is ne iher room nor claim fcr 

"Why, J-ine? I mll spire you the trouble of much 
talking: I ^\ II -inswer for you — because I 1 ave a wife 
already, you would reply — I guess n^htly? 

"Yes." 

"If you thmk so jou mist liave 1 stränge opimon 
of me; you must regi.rd me as a plotlnig profligite — a 
base and low r^ke who haa been simulatmg disinterested 
love in Order to draw you into a snare deiiberitely laid, 
and Strip you of honour, and rob you of selfrespect 
What do you say to thit? I see you can say nothmg 
in the first place you are faint, still, and have enou^h 
to do to draw your breith m the second place you 
caunot yet accustom you:self to accuse and revile me 
and, beside'i the flood gates of tears are opened and 
they would rush out if you spoke much and you ha\e 
no desire to expostulite to upbraid to make t scene 
you are thinking how io act—talling you consider, js of 
no use. I know jou — I am on my guard 
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"Sir, I do not wish to act against you," I said; and 
my unsteady voice warne d me to curtail my sentence. 

"Not in your sense of the word bat in mine, you 
are sdieming to destroy me. You have as good as said 
that I am a married man — as a married man you will 
shun me, keep out of my way: just now you have refused 
to kiss me. You intend to make yourself a complete 
stranger to me; to live under this roof only as Adele's 
govemess: if ever I say a friendly word to you; if ever 
a friendly feeling inclines you again to me, you will say, 
— 'That man had nearly made me liis mistress: I must 
be ice and rock to him;' and ice and rock you will 
accordingly become." 

I cleared and steadied my voice to reply; "All is 
changed about me, sir; I must cliange too — there isno 
doubt of that: and to avoid fluctuations of feeling, and 
continual combats with recollections and assodations, 
tliere is only one way — Ad^le must have a new gover- 
ness, sir." 

"Oh, Ad^le wiU go to school— -I have settied that 
already : not do I mean to tonnent you with the hideous 
assodations and recollections of Thorniield-Hall — this 
accursed place — this tent of Achan — this insolent vault, 
offering the ghastliness of living death to the light of 
the open sky — this narrow stone hell, with its one real 
fiend, worse than a legion of such as we imagine.— 
Jane, you shall not stay here, nor will L I was wrong 
ever to bring you to Thornfield-Hall, knowiug as I did 
how it was haunted. I charged them to conceal from 
you, before I ever saw you, all knowledge of the curse 
of the place; merely because 1 feared Ad61e never 
would have a governess to stay if she knew with what 
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inmate she was Iionsed, and my plans would not permit 
me to remove Ihe maniac elsewhere — though I possess 
an old honse, Ferndean Manor, even more retired and 
hidden than this, where I couid have lodged her safely 
enough, had not a scruple about the unhealfliiness of 
the Situation, in the heart of a wood, made my con- 
science recoil from the arrangement. Probably those 
damp walls would soon have eased me of her chaige: 
but to each villain his own vice; and mine is not a ten- 
dency to indu^ct assassination, even of what I most hate. 

"Conceahng the mad-woman's neighbourhood, from 
you, however, was something Üke covering a child witli 
a cloak, and laying it down near a upas-tree: that 
demon's vidnage is poisoned, aad always was. But Fl! 
shut up Thomfield-Ha]l : TU nail up the front door, and 
board the iower windows; I'll give Mrs. Poole two hun- 
dred a year to live heie wiüi my wife, as you term that 
fearful hag: Grace will do much for money, and she 
shall have her son, the keeper at Grimsby Retreat, to 
bear her company and be at hand to give her aid, in 
the paroxysms, when my wife is prompted by her fami- 
liär to burn people in their beds at night, to Stab them, 
to bite their ilesh from their bones, and so on"— 

"Sir," I internipted him, "you are inexorable for 
that Tinfortunate lady: you speak of her with hate — with 
vindictive antipathy. It is cruel- — she cannot help being 

"Jane, my little darJing (so I will call you, for so you 
are), you don't know what you are talking about; you 
misjudge me againr it is not because she is mad I hate 
her. If you were mad, do you think I should hate you?" 

"I do indeed, sir." 
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"Then yon are mistaken, and yoU know nothing" 
about me, and nothing about the sott of love of which 
I am capable. Every atom of your flesh is as dear to 
me as my own; in pain and sickness it would still be 
dear. Your mind is my treasure, and if it were broken, 
it would be ray treasure still: if yon raved, my arms 
should confine you, and not a strait waistcoat— your 
grasp, even in fuiy, would have a charm for me if jon 
flew at me as wildly as that woman did this morning, 
I should receive you in an embrace, at least as fond as 
it would be restrictive. I should not shrink from you 
with disgust as I did from her; in your quiet moments 
you should have no watcher and no nurse but me; and 
I could hang over you with untiring tenderness, though 
you gave me no smile in retum; and never weary 
of gazing into your eyes, though they had no longer 
a ray of recognition for me.— But why do I follow that 
train of ideas? I was talking of removing you from 
Thornfield. All, you know, is prepared for prompt de- 
parture: to-morrow you shall go, I on]y ask you to 
endure one more night under this roof, Jane; and then, 
fareweli to its miseries and terrors for everl I have a 
place to repair to, which will be a secure sanctuary from 
hatefu! remini scences, from unwelcome intnision — evcn 
from falsehood and slander." 

"And take Ad^le with you, sir," I interrupted; "she 
will be 3 corapanion for you." 

"What do you mean, Jane? I told you I would 
send AdMe to school: and what do I want with a child 
for a companion? and not my own chüd, — a French 
dancer's bastard. Why do you importune me about her? 
I say, why do you assign Adäe to me for a companion?" 
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"You spoke of a retiretnent, sir; and retirement and 
Eolitude are dull: too duil for you." 

"Solitude! solitude!" he reiterated, with iiritation. 
"1 See I must come to an explanafion. I don't know 
what sphynx-like expression is forming in your coun- 
tenance. You are to share my solitude. Do you under- 
stand?" 

I shook my head: it required a degree of courage, 
excited as he was becoming, even to rlsk that mute 
sign of dissent He had been Walking fast about tlie 
room, aod he stopped, as if suddenly rooted to one 
spot. He looked at me long and hard; I turned my 
eyes from him, fixed them on the fire, and tried to as- 
sume and maintain a quiet, collected aspect. 

"Now for the hitch in Jane's character," he said at 
last, speaking more calmly than from his look I had 
expected him to speak. "The reel of silk has run 
Smoothly enough so far; but I always knew there would 
come a knot and a puzzle: here it is. Now for vexa- 
tion, and exasperation, and endless trouble! By God! 
I long to exert a fraclion of Samson's strength, and 
break the entanglement like towl" 

He recommenced his walk: but soon again stopped, 
and this time just before me." 

"Jane! will you hear reason?" {he stooped and ap- 
proadied his lips to my ear) "because, if you won't, 
ril try violence." His voice was hoarse; his look that 
of a man who is just about to burst an insufferable 
bond and plunge headlong into wild licence. I saw 
that in another moment, and with one impetus of frenzy 
more, I should be able to do nothing with him. The 
present — the passing second of time — was all I had in 
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which to conti-ol and restrain him: a movement of re- 
pulaion, flight, fear, would have sealed my doom, — and 
his. But I was not afraid: oot in the least. I feit an 
inward power; a sense of influence, which supported me. 
The crisis was perilous; but not without its charm: sucli 
as the Indian, perhaps, feels wheii he slips over the 
rapid in his canoe. I took hold of his clenched hand; 
loosened the contorted fingers, and said to him, sooth- 
ingly,— 

"Sit down; FlI talk to you as long as you like, 
and hear all you have to say, whetlier reasonahle or 
unreasonahle." 

He sat down: but he did not get ieave to speak 
directly. I had been stmggüng with tears for some 
time; 1 had taken great pains to repress them, because 
I knew he would not like to see me weep. Now, how- 
ever, I considered it well to let them flow as freely and 
as long as they liked- If the flood annoyed him, so 
much the better. So I gave way and cried heartily. 

Soon I heard him earnestly entreating me to be 
composed. I said I could not while he was in such a 
passion, 

"But I am not angry, Jane: I only love you too 
well; and you had steeled your little pale face with 
such a resolute, frozen iook, I could not eadure it 
Hush, now, and wipe your eyes." 

His softened voice announced that he was subdued; 
so I, in my turn, became calm. Now he made an effort 
to rest his head on my Shoulder; but I would not per- 
mit it. Then he would draw me to him: no. 

"Jane! Jane!" he said— in such an accent of bitter 
sadness, it thrilled along every nerve I had; "you don't 
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love me, then? It was only my Station, and the rank 
of my wife, that you valued? Now that you think me 
disqualified to become your hnsband, you recoil from 
my touch as if I were some toad or ape." 

These words cut me: yet what could I do or say? 
I ought probably to have done or said nothing: but I 
was so tortured by a sense of rertiorse at thus hurting 
his feelings, I could not control the wish to drop balm 
where I had woimded. 

"I do love you," I said, "more than ever: but I must 
not show or indulge the feelingr and this is the last 
time I must express it" 

"The last time, Janel What! do you think you can 
live with me, and see me daily, and yet, if you still love 
me, be always cold and distant?" 

"No, sir; that I am certain I could not; and there- 
fore I see there is but one way: but you will be furious 
if I mention iL" 

"Ob, mention it! If I storm, you have the art of 
weeping." 

"Mr. Rochester, I must leave you." 

"For bow long, Jane? For a few minutes, while you 
smootb your hair — which is somewhat dishevelled; and 
bathe your face— which looks feverish?" 

"I must leave Adäe and Thomfield. I must pail 
with you for my whole life: I must begin a new existence 
amongst stränge faces and stränge scenes." 

"Of coui-se: I told you, you should. I pass over 
(he madness about parting from me. You mean you 
must become a part of me. As to the new existence, 
it is all right: you shall yet be my wife: I am not 
married. You shall be Mrs. Rochester— boih virtuaily 

yaneB^ie. II. 9 
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and nominally. I shall keep only to you so long as 
you and I live. You sliall go to a place I have in tlie 
soutli of France: a white-washed villa on the shores of 
the Mediterranean. There you shal! live a happy, and 
giiarded, and raost innocent life. Never fear that I 
wish to Iure you into error — to make you my mistress, 
Why do you shake your head? Jane, you must be 
reasonable; or in truth I shall again become frantic" 

His voice and fiand quivered: his large nostrils 
dilated; his eye blazed: still I dared to speak: — 

"Sir, your wife is living; that is a fact acknowledged 
this moming by yourself. If I lived with you as you 
desire, I should then be your mistress: to say otherwise 
is sophistica! — is faise." 

"Jane, I am not a gentle-tempered man — you forget 
that: I am not long-enduring; I am not cool and dis- 
passionate. Out of pity to me and yourself, put your 
finger on my pulse, feel how it throbs, and — beware!" 

He bared his wrist, and offered it to me: the blood 
was forsaking his cheek and Ups, they were growing 
livid; I was distressed on all hands. To agitate hira 
thus deeplys by a resistance he so abhorred, was cruel: 
to yield was out of the question. I did what human 
beings do insünctively when they are driven to utter 
extremity — looked for aid to one higher than man: 
the words "God help me!" burst involuntarily from 
my lips. 

"I am a fool!" cried Mr. Rochester, suddenly. "I 
keep telhng her I am not married, and do not explain 
to her why. I forget she knows nothing of the char- 
acter of that woman, or of the drcumstances attending 
my infernal union with her. Oh, I am certain Jane will 
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agree with me in opinion, when she knows all that I 
know! Just put your hand in mine, Janet — that I may 
have the evidence of touch as well as sight, to prove 
you are near me — and I will in a few words show you 
the real state of the case. Can you listen to me?" 
"Ves, sir; for hours if you will." 
"I ask oniy minutes, Jane, did you ever hear, or 
know, that I was not the eldest son of my house : that 
I had ouce a brother older than I?" 

"I remember Mrs. Fair fax told me so once." 
"And did you ever hear that my father was an 
avaricious, grasping man?" 

"I have imderstood something to that effect." 
"Well, Jane, being so, it was his resolution to keep 
the property together; he could not bear the idea of 
dividing his estate and leaving me a fair portion: all, 
he resolved, should go to my brother, Rowland. Yet 
as littJe could he endure that a son of his should be 
a poor man. I must be provided for by a wealthy 
marriage. He sought me a partner betimes. Mr. Mason, 
a West India planter and merchant, was his old ac- 
quamtance. He was certain his possessions were real 
and vasl: he made inquiries. Mr. Mason, he found, 
had a son and daughter; and he leamed from him that 
he could and would give the latter a fortune of thirty 
thousand pounds: that sufficed. When I left College, I 
was sent out to Jamaica, to espouse a bride already 
courted for me. My father said nothing about her 
money; but he told me Miss Mason was the boast of 
Span^ Town for her beauty: and this was no lie. 
I found her a fine woman, in the style of Blanche In- 
gram; tall, dark, and majestic. Her family wished to 
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secure me, because I was of a good race; anij so dld 
she. They showed her to me in parties, splendidly 
dressed. I seldom saw her alone, and had very little 
private conversation with her. She flattered me, and 
lavishly displayed for my pleasure her charms and ac- 
compHshments, All the men in her circle seemed to 
admire her and envy me, I was dazzled, stimulated: 
my senses were excited; and being Ignorant, raw, and 
inexperieoced, I thought I loved her. There is no 
foUy so besotted that the idiotic rivalries of society, the 
prurience, the rashness, the blindness of youth, will 
not hurry a man to its commission. Her relatives en- 
couraged me; competitors piqued me; she allured me: 
a marriage was achieved aJmost before I knew where I 
was. Oh, I have no respect for myself when I think of 
that act! — an agony of inward contempt masters me. 
I never loved, I never esteemed, I did not even know 
her. I was not sure of the existence of one vtrtue in 
her nature: I had marked neither modesty, nor benevo- 
lence, nor candour, nor refinement in her mind or man- 
ners — and, I married her: — gross, grovelÜng, mole-eyed 
biockhead that I was! With less sin I might have — 
but let me remember to whom I am speaklng. 

"My bride's mother I had never seen: I understood 
she was dead. The honey-moon over, I learned my 
mistake; she was only mad, and shut up in a limatic 
asylum. There was a younger brother, too; a complete 
dumb idioL The eider one, whom you have seen (and 
whom I cannot hate, whilst I abhor aJl his kindred, be- 
cause he has some grains of affection in his feeble 
mind; shown in the continued interest he takes in his 
wxetched sister, and also in a dog-like attachment he 
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once bore me), will probably be in tJie same State one 
day. My father, and my brother Rowland, knew all 
this; but they thought only of the thirty thousand 
pounds, and joined in the plot against me. 

"These were vile discoveries; but, except for the 
Ireachery of concealment, I should have made them no 
subject of reproadi to my wife: even when I found her 
nature wholly alien to mine; her tastes obnoxious to me; 
her cast of mind common, low, narrow, and singularly 
incapable of being led to anything higher, expanded to 
anything larger — when I found that I could not pass a 
Single evening, nor even a single hour of tlie day with 
her in comforl; and kindly conversation could not be 
sustained between us, because, whatever topic I started, 
immediately received from her a tum at once coarse 
and trite, perverse and imbecile^when I perceived that 
I should never have a quiet or settled household, be- 
cause no servant would bear the continued outbreaks 
of her violent and unreasonable temper, or the vexations 
of her absurd, contradictory, exaciing Orders — even then 
I restrained myself; I eschewed upbraidlng, I curtaiied 
remonstrance; I tiied to devour my lepentance and dis- 
gust in secret; I repressed the deep intipathy I feit. 

"Jane, I will not trouble you with abommable details: 
some strong words shall express what I have to say. 
I iived with that woman upstairs four years, and be- 
fore that time she had tried me indeed her character 
ripened and developed with frightful rapidity; her vices 
sprang up fast and rank; they were so strong, only 
cruelty could check them; and I would not use cruelty, 
What a pigmy intellect she had — and what giant pro- 
pensitiesl How fearful were the curses those propensities 
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entaiied on me! Bertha Mason, — the tnie daughter of 
an infamous mother, — dragged me through all Üie 
hideous and degrading agonies wliich must attend a, 
man bound to a wife at once intemperate and nn- 
chaste. 

"My brother in the interval was dead; and at the 
end of the four years my father died too. I was rieh 
enough now — yet poor to hideous indigence: a nature 
the most gross, impure, depraved I ever saw, was as- 
sociated with mine, and called by the law and by Society 
a part of me. And I could not rid myself of it by any 
legal proceedings; for the doctors now discovered that 
my wife was mad — her excesses had prematurely de- 
veloped the gerras of insanity: — Jane, you don't like my 
narrative; you look almost sick — shall I defer the rest 
to another day?" 

"No, sir, finish it now: I pity you — I do eamesüy 
pity you." 

"Kty, Jane, from some people is a noxious and in- 
sulting sort of tribute, wbich one is justified in buriing 
back in the teeth of those who offer it; but that is the 
sort of pity nattve to callous, selfish hearts: it is a 
hybrid, egotisücal pain at hearing of woes, crossed with 
Ignorant contempt for those who have endured them. 
But that is not your pity, Jane: it is not the feeling of 
which your whole face is füll at this moment — with 
which your eyes are now almost overflowing — with which 
your heart is heaving — with which your band is trem- 
bling in mine. Your pity, my darbng, is the suffering 
mother of love; its anguish is the very natal pang of the 
divine passion. I accept it, Jane; let the daughter have 
free advent — my arms wait to receive her." 
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"Now, sir, proceed: what did you do when you 
fonnd she was mad?" 

"Jane— I approached Üie verge of deapair a 
remnant of self-respect was all that intenened betweeii 
me and the gulf. In tlie eyes of the world, I was 
doubtless covered with grimy dlshoEOur but I lesolved 
to be clean in my own sight — and to the kst I re- 
pudiated the contamination of her crimes, and wrenched 
myself from connexion with her mental defects Still, 
Society associated my name and person with hers, I yet 
saw her and beard her dailyi somethmg of her breath 
(faugbl) mixed with Ihe air I breathed; and, besides, I 
remembered I had once been her husband — that recol- 
lection was then, and is now, inexpressibly odious to 
me: moreover, I knew that while she liyed I could never 
be the husband of another and better wife; and, thougb 
five years my senior (her fämily and my father had lied 
to me even in the particular of her age), she was likely 
to live as long as 1, being as robust in frame as she was 
infirm in mind. Tbus, at the age of twenty-sis, I was 
hopeless. 

"One night I had been awakened by her yells — 
(since the medical men had pronounced her mad, she 
had of course been shut up} — it was a fiery West-Indian 
night; one of the description that frequently precede 
the hurricanes of those climates; being unable to sleep 
in bed, I got up and opened the window. The air was 
like sulphur-steams — I could find no refreshment any- 
where. Mosquitoes came buzzing in and hummed 
sullenly round the room; the sea, which I could hear 
from thence, nimbled dull like an earthquake — black 
clouds were casting up over il; the moon was setting in 
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the waves, broad and red, like a hot cannon-ball — she 
threw her last bloödy glance over a world quiverlng 
wiüi the ferment of tempest, I was physically influenced 
by the atmosphere and scene, and my ears were fiUed 
with the curses the maniac stÜl shrieked out; wherein 
she momentarily mingled my name with such a tone of 
demon-hate, with such language! — tio professed harlot 
ever had a fouler vocabuiary than she: though two 
rooms off, I Iieard every word — the thin partitions of 
the West-India house opposing but sUght obsfruction to 
her wolfish cries, 

"'This hfe,' Said I at last, 'is hell! this is the air— 
those are the sounds of the bottomless pit! I have a 
right to deliver myself from it if I can. The sufferings 
of this mortal State will leave me with the heavy flesh 
that now cumbers my soul. Of the fanatic's. buming 
eternity I have no fear: tbere is not a future State 
worse than this present one— let me break away, and 
go home to Godl" 

"I Said this whilst I knelt down at, and milocked a 
trunk which contained a brace of loaded pistols. I 
raeant to shoot myself. I only entertained the intention 
for a moment; for, not being insane, the crisis of ex- 
quisite and unalloyed despaii which had originated the 
wish and design of self-destruction, was past in a second. 

"A wind fresh from Europe blew over the ocean 
and rushed through the open casement; the storm 
broke, streamed, thundered, blazed, and the air grew 
pure. I then framed and fixed a resolution. Whüe I 
walked under the dripping orange-trees of my wet 
garden, and amongst its drenched pomegranates and 
pine-apples, and while the refulgent dawn of the tropics 
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Idndled round me — I reasoned thus, Jane; — and now 
listen; for h was tnie Wisdom that consoled me in Üiat 
hour, and showed me the right path to follow. 

"The sweet wind from Europe was still whispering 
in the refreshed leaves, and the Atlantic was thundering 
in glorious liberty; my heart, dried up and scorched for 
a long time, swelled to the tone, and filled with living 
blood^my being ionged for renewal— my soul thirsted 
for a pure dranght. I saw Hope revive — and feit 
Regeneration possible. From a flowery arch at the 
bottom of my garden I gazed over the sea— bluer than 
the sky: the old world was beyond; clear prospects 
opened thus: — 

"'Go,' Said Hope, 'and Uve again in Europe: there 
It is not known what a sullied name yon bear, nor what 
a filthy bürden is bound to you, You may take the 
maniac with you to England; confine her with due at- 
tendance and precautions at Thomfield: then travel 
youiself to what clime you will, and form what new tie 
yoii like. That woman, who has so abused your long- 
suffering — so sullied your name; so outraged your 
honour; so blighted your youth — is not your wife; nor 
are you her husband'. See that she is cared for as her 
condition demands, and you have done all that God 
and Humanity require of you. Let her identity, her 
connection with yourself, be buried in obhviou; you are 
bound to impart them to no living being. Place her in 
safety and comfort: shelter her degradation with secrecy, 
and leave her.* 

"I acted precisely on this Suggestion. My father 
and brother had not made my marriage known to their 
acquaintance; because, in the very first letter I wrote 
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to apprise them of the union — having already begun to 
experience extreme disgust of jts consequences; and 
from the family character and Constitution, seeing a 
hideous future opening to me — I added an urgent 
Charge to keep it secret: and very soon, the infamous 
conduct of the wife my father had selected for me, was 
such as to make him blush to own her as his daughter- 
in-law. Fai- from desiring to pubhsh the connection, he 
became as anxions to conceal it as myself. 

"To England, then, I conveyed her; a fearful voyage 
I had with such a monster in the vessel. Glad was I 
when I at last got her to Thornfield, and saw her safely 
lodged io that third story room, of whose secret inner 
cabinet she has now for ten years niade a wild beast's 
den — a goblin's cell. I had some trouble in finding an 
attendant for her: as it was necessary to select one on 
whose fidelity dependence could be placed; for her 
ravings would inevitably betray my secret: besides, she 
had lucid intervals of days — -sometimes weeks— which 
she filled up with abuse of me. At last I hired Grace 
Poole, from the Grimsby Retreat. She and the suigeon, 
Carter (who dressed Mason's wounds that night he was 
stabbed and worried), are the only two I have ever ad- 
mitted to my confidence. Mrs. Fairfax may indeed have 
suspected something; but she could have gained no 
precise knowledge as to facts. Grace has, on the wbole, 
proved a good keeper: though, owing paxtly to a fault 
of her own, of which it appeajs nothing can eure her, 
and which is incident to her harassing profession, her 
vigilance has been more than once lulled and baffled. 
The lunatic is both cunning and malignant; she has 
jiever failed to take advantage of her guardian's 
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temporary lapses; once to secrete the fcnife with which 
Ehe stabbed her brother, and twice to possess herseif 
of Üie key of her cell, and issue therefrom in the niglit- 
time. On the first of these occasions, she perpetrated 
the attempt to burn me in my bed; on the second, she 
paid that ghastly Visit to you. I thank Providence, who 
watched ovei you, that she then spent her fury on yonr 
wedding apparel; which perhaps brought back vague 
reniiniscences of her own bridal days: but on what might 
have happened, I cannot endure to reflect. When I 
think of the thing which flew at my throat this mom- 
ing, hanging its black and scarlet visage over the nest 
of my dove, my blood curdles— " 

"And what, sir," I asked, while he paused, "did 
you do when you had settled her here? Where did 
you go?" 

"What did I do, Jane? I transformed myself into 
a Will-o'-the wisp. Where dJd I go? I pursued wan- 
derings as wild as those of the March-spirit. I sought 
the Continent, and went devious through all its lands. 
My fixed desire was to seek and find a good and intel- 
ligent woman, whom I could love: a contrast to the fury 
I left at Thomfield— " 

"But you could not marry, sir." 

"I had determined, and was convinced that I could 
and ought. It was not my original intention to de- 
ceive, as I have deceived you. I meant to teil my tale 
plainly, and make ray proposais openly: and it ap- 
pear^d to me so absolutely rational that I should be 
considered free to love and be loved, I never doubted 
some woman might be found willing and able to under- 
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Stand my case and accept me, in spite of the oirse witli 
which I was burdened." 

"Well, sir?" 

"When you are inquisitive, Jane, you always make 
me smile. You open your eyes !ike an eager bird, and 
make every now and thec a restless movement; as if 
answers in speech did not flow fast enough for yoti, 
and you wanted to read the tablet of one's heart But 
before I go on, teil me what you mean by your 'Well, 
sir?' It is a small phrase very frequent with you; and 
which many a Urne has drawn me on and on through 
interminable talk: I don't very well know why." 

"I mean,— What next? How did you proceed? 
What came of such an event?" 

"Precisely; and what do you wish to know now?" 

"WheÜier you found any one you liked; whether 
you asked her to many you; and what she said." 

"I can teil you whether I found any one I liked, 
and whether I asked her to marry me: but what she 
said is yet to be recorded in the book of Fate. For 
ten long years I roved about, living first in one capital, 
then another: sometimes in St. Petersburgh; oftener in 
Paris; occasioually in Rome, Naples, and Florence. 
Pi-ovided with plenty of money, and the passport of an 
old name, I could choose my own Society: no circles 
were closed against me. I sought my ideal of a woman 
amongst EngÜsh ladies, French countesses, Italian 
signoras, and German Gräfinnen. I could not find her. 
Sometimes, for a fleeting moment, I thought I caughl 
a glance, heard a tone, bcheld a form, which announced 
the realization of my dream; but I was presently un- 
deceived. You are not to suppose that I desired per- 
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fection, either of mind or person. I loiiged only for 
what suited me — ^for the antipodes of the Creole: and 
I longed vainly. Amongst them all I found not one, 
whom, had I been ever so free, I — warned as I was 
of the risks, the liorrors, the loathings of incongruous 
unions — would have asked to many me. DisappoiBt- 
ment made me i-eckless. I tried dissipation— never 
debauchery: that I hated, and hate. That was my 
Indian. Messalina's attribute: rooted disgust at it and 
her restrained me much, even in pleasure. Any enjoy- 
ment that bordered on riot seemed to approach me to 
her and her vices, and I eschewed it 

"Yet I could not live alone; so I tried üie com- 
panionship of mistresses. The first I chose was Cäine 
Varens — another of those Steps which malce a man 
spura himselfwhen he recalls them. You alreadyknow 
what she was, and how my liaison with her terminated. 
She had two successors; an Italian, Giacinta, and a 
German, Clara; both considered singularly handsome. 
What was their beauty to me in a few weeks? Giacinta 
was unprincipled and violent: I tired of her in three 
months. Clara was honest and quiet; bnt heavy, mind- 
less, unimpressible : not one whit to my taste. I was 
glad to give her a sufficient surti to set her up in a 
good line of business, and so get decently rid of 
her. But, Jane, I see by your face yon are not 
forming a very favourable opinioo of me just now. 
You think me an unfeeling, loose-principled rake: doo't 
you?" 

"I don't like you so well as I have done some- 
fimes, indeed, sir. Did it not seem to you in the least 
wrong to live in that way: first with one mistress and 
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then another? You talk of it as a mere matter of 

"It was with me; and I did not like it. It was a 
grovelling fasMon of esistence: I should never like to 
refum to it. Hiriag a mistress is the next worse thing 
to btiying a slave: both are ofteii by natiire, and always 
by Position, inferior: aad to live famiiiarly with in- 
fei'iors is degrading. I now hate the recoUection of the 
time I passed with Coline, Giacinta, and Oara." 

I feit the tnith of these words; and I drew from 
them the certain inference, that if I were so far to 
folget myself and all the teaching that had ever been 
instilled uito me, as — under any pretext — with any 
justification — through any temptalion — to become the 
successor of these poor girls, he would one day regard 
me with the same feeling which now in his mind de- 
secrated their memory. I did not give utterance to this 
conviction: it was enough to feel it. I impressed it on 
my beart, that it might remain there to serve me as aid 
in the time of trial. 

"Now, Jane, why don't you say 'Well, sir?' I 
have not done. You are looliing grave. You disapprove 
of me still, I see. But let me come to the point. Last 
January, rid of all niistresses — in a harsh, bitter, frame 
of mind, the result of a useless, roving, lonely hfe— 
corroded with disappointment, sourly disposed against 
all men, and especially against all iöömarekind (for I 
began to regard the notion of an intellectual, faithful, 
loving woman as a mere dream), recalled by buslness, 
I came back to England. 

"Ol* a frosty winter aftemoon, I rode in sight of 
Tliomfield Hall. Abhorred spot! I expected no peace 
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— 110 pleaSTire thcre. On a style in Hay Lane I saw a 
quiet little figure sitting by itself. I passed it as 
negligently as I did the pollard willow opposite to it; I 
liad no presentiznent of what it would be to me; no 
inward wariiing that the arbitress of my üfe — my genius 
for good or evil — waited ihere in humble guise. I did 
not know it, even wiien, on the occasion of Mesrour's 
accident, it came np and gravely oiTered me help. 
Childish and slender creature! It seemed as if a linnet 
had hopped to my foot and proposed to bear me on its 
liny wing. I was surly; but the thing would not go: it 
stood by me with stränge perseverance, and iooked and 
spoke with a sort of authority. I must be aided, and 
by that hand; and aided I wa^. 

"When once I had pressed the frail Shoulder, some- 
thing new — a fresh sap and sense — stole into my 
frame, It was well I had learnt that this elf must 
return to me — that it belonged to my house down 
below — or I could jiot have feit it pass away from 
\inder my hand, and seen it vanish beliind the dim 
hedge, without singular regtet. I heard you come 
home that night, Jane: though probably you were not 
aware that I thought of you, or watched for you. The 
next day I observed you — myself unseen — for half 
an hour, while you played with Adäle in the gallery. 
It was a snowy day, I recoUect, and yo\i could not go 
out of doors. I was in my room; the door was ajar: 
I could both listen and watch. Adöe claimed your out- 
ward attention for a while; yet I fanded your thoughts 
were elsewhere: but you were very patient with her, 
my little Jane; you talked to her and amused her a 
long time. When at last she lefi you, you lapsed at 
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once into deep reverie: you betook yourself slowly to 
pace the gallery. Now and then, in passing a case- 
ment, you glanced out at the thick-falling snow; you 
iistened to tlie sobbing wind, and agaiti you paced 
genüy on and dreamed. I think those day-visions 
were not dark: there was a pleasurable ülumination in 
your eye occasionally, a soft exdtement in your aspect, 
which told of no bitter, bilious, hypochondriac brood- 
ing; your look revealed rather the sweet musings of 
youth, when its spirit follows on wiUing wings the flight 
of Hope, up and on to an ideal heaven. The voice of 
Mrs, Fairfax, speaking to a servant in the hall, wakened 
you: and how curiously you smiled to and at yourself, 
Janet! There was mudi sense in yoiu^ smile: it was 
very shrewd, and seemed to make light of your own 
abstracticn. It seemed to say — 'My fine visions are 
all very well, but I must not forget they are absolutely 
unreal. I have a rosy sky, and a green flowery Eden 
in my brain; but without, I am perfectiy aware, lies at 
my feet a rough tract to travel, and around me gatlier 
black tempests to encounter.' You ran down stairs 
and demanded of Mrs. Fairfax some occupation: the 
weekly house-accounts to make up, or something of that 
Eorl, I think it was, I was vexed with you for getting 
out of my sight. 

"Impatiently I waited for evening, when I might 
summon you to my presence. An umisual — to me — 
a perfectiy new character I suspected was yours: I 
desired to seaxch it deeper, and know it better. You 
entered the room with a look and air at once shy and 
independent; you were quaintly dressed — much as you 
are now. I made you talk: ere long I found you fuU 
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,of Strange contrasts, Your garb and maiiner were 
restricted by rule; your air was often diffident, and al- 
together that of one refined by nature, but absolutely 
unused to society, and a good deal afraid of making 
herseif disadvantageously conspicuous by some solecism 
or bbnder; yet wben addressed, you lifted a keen, a 
daring, and a glowing eye to your interlocutor's face: 
there was penetration and power in each glance you 
gave; when plied by close questions, you found ready 
and round answers. Very soon, you seemed to get 
used to nie — I believe you feit the existence of sym- 
pathy between you and your grim and cross master, 
Jane; for it was astonishmg to see how quickly a cer- 
tain pleasant ease tranquÜlized your manner: snar! as 
I would, you showed no surprise, fear, annoyance, or 
displeasure at my moroseness; you watched me, and 
now and then smiled at me with a simple yet sagacious 
grace I cannot describe. I was at once content and 
stimulated with what I saw: I lited what I had seeii, 
and wished to see more. Yet, for a long time, I treated 
you distanüy, and sought your Company rarely, I was 
an inteOectual epicure, and wished to prolong the gra- 
tification of making this novel and piquant acquaintance; 
besides, I was for a while troubled with a haunting 
fear that if I handled the flower freely its bloom wonld 
fade — the sweet charm of freshness would leave it, 
I did not then know that it was no transitory blossom; 
but rather the radiant resemblance of one, cut in an 
indesti'uctible gem. Moreover, I wished to see whetber 
you would seek me if I shunned you— but you did 
not; you kept in the sdiool-room as sti!l as your own 
desk and easel; if by chance I met you, you passed 
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me as soon, and with as little token of recoguition, as 
was consisteiit with respect, Your habitual expression 
in those days, Jane, was a thoughtful look: not de- 
spondent, for you were not sickly; but not buoyant, for 
yoti had little hope, and no actual pleasure, I wondered 
what you tliought of me — or if you ever thought of 
me; to find this out, I resumed my notice of you. 
There was something glad in your glance, and genial 
in your manner, wlien you conversed: I saw you had a 
social heart; it was the silent school-room — it was the 
tedium of your life that made you moumful. I per- 
mitted myself the delight of being kind to you; kind- 
ness stirred emotion soon: your face became soft in 
expression, your tones gentle; I liked my name pro- 
nounced by your Ups in a grateful, happy accent. I 
used to enjoy a Chance meeting with you, Jane, at this 
time: there was a curious hesilation in your manner: 
you glanced at me with a shght trouble — a hovering 
doubt: you did not know what my caprice might be 
— whether l was going to play the master and be 
sfern, or the friend and be benignant I was now too 
fond of you often to simulate the first whim; and, 
when I stretched my band out cordially, such bloom 
and light and bllss rose to your young, wistfu! features, 
I had much ado ofien to avoid straining you then and 
there to my heart." 

"Don't talk any more of those days, sir," I inter- 
rupted, furtively dashing away some tears from my eyes; 
his language was torture to me; for I knew what I must 
do — and do soon — and all these rerainiscences, and 
these revelations of his feelings only made my work 
more difficult 
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"No, Jane," he reUirned: "what necessity is there 
to dwell on the Fast, when the Present is so much surer 
— the Future so much brighter?" 

I shuddered to hear the infatuated assertion, 

"You see now how the case Stands — do you not?" 
he continued. "After a youth and manhood passed 
half in unutterable misery and half in dreary sohlude, 
I have for the first time found what I can truly love— 
I have found you. You are my sympathy — «ly better 
seif — my good angel— I am bound to you with a streng 
attachment. I think you good, gifted, lovely; a fervent, 
a solenin passion is conceived in my heart; it leans to 
you, draws you to my centre and spring of life, wraps 
my existence about you — and, kindling in pure, power- 
ful flame, fuses you and me in one. 

"It was because I feit and knew this, that I re- 
solved to marry you. To teil me that I had already 
a wife is empty mockery: you know now that I had 
bnt a hideous demon. I was wrong to attempt to 
deceive you; but I feared a stubbomness that exists 
in your character. I feared early instilled prejudice; 
I wanted to have you safe before hazarding confidences, 
This was cowardly: I should have appealed to your 
nobleness and magnanimity at first, as I do now — 
opened to you plainly my life of agony — described to 
you my hunger and tJiirst after a higher and worthiCr 
existence — shown to you, not my resolution (that word 
is weak) my resistless bent to love faithfully and well, 
where I am faithfully and well loved in return. Then 
I should have asked you to accept my pledge of fidehty, 
and to give me yours; Jane — give it me now." 

A pause. 
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"Why are you silent, Jane?" 

I was experiencing an ordealr a hand of fiery iron 
grasped my vitals. Terrible moment: fu]l of struggle, 
blackness, buming! Not a human being that ever lived 
could wish to be loved better than. I was loved; and 
him who thus loved me I absolutely worshipped: and I 
must renounce love and idol. One drear word com- 
prised my intolerable duty — "Depart!" 

"Jane, you nnderstand what I want of you? Just 
this promise — 'I will be yours, Mr. Rochester.'" 

"Mr. Rochester, I will not be yours." 

Another long silence. 

"Jane!" recommenced he, with a genüeness that 
broke me down with grief, and turned me stone-cold 
with ominous terror — für this still voice was the pant 
of a lion rising — "Jane, do you mean to go one way 
in the world, and to let me go another?" 

"I do." 

"Jane" (bending towards and embraciitg me), "do 
you mean it now?" 

"I do." 

"Aiid now?" softly kissing my forehead and cheek. 

"I do — " extricating myself from restraint rapidly 
and completely. 

"Oh, Jane, this is bitter! This — this is wicked. It 
would not be wicked to love me." 

"It would to obey you." 

A wild look raised his brows — crossed his features: 
he rose; but he forbore yet. I laid my hand on the 
back of a chair for support: I shook, I feared — -but I 
resolved. 

"One instant, Jane. Give one glance to my hor- 
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rible life when you are gone. All happiness will be 
torn away with you. What then is left? For a wife I 
have but tlie maniac up-stairs: as well might you refer 
me to some coipse ia yonder diurchyard. What shall 
I do, Jane? Where tum for a companion, and for 
some hope?" 

"Do as I do: trust in God and yourself. Believe 
in heaven. Hope to meet again there." 

"Then you will not yield?" 

"No." 

"Then you condemn me to live wretched, and to 
die accursed?" His voice rose. 

"I advise you to live sinless; and 1 wish you to 
die tranquil." 

"Then you snatch love and Innocence from me? 
Vou fling me back on lust for a passion — vice for an 
occupation?" 

"Mr. Rochester, I no more assign this fate to you 
than I grasp at it for myself. We were born to strive 
and endure — you as well as I: do so. You will forget 
me belore I forget you." 

"You make me a liar by such language: you sully 
my honour. I declared I could not change: you teil 
me to my face I shall change soon. And what a dis- 
tortion in your judgment, what a perversity in your 
ideas, is proved by your conduct! Is it better to drive 
a fellow-creature to despair than to transgress a mere 
human law — no man being injured by the breach? for 
you have neither relatives nor acquaintances whom you 
need fear to offend by living with me," 

This was true: and wluJe he spoke my very Con- 
science and Reason turned traitors against me, and 
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charged me with crime in resisting him. They spoke 
almost as loud as Feeling: and that clamoured wildly. 
"Oh, comply!" it said. "Think of his misery; Üiink 
of Ms danger — look at his State when left alone; re- 
member his headlong nature; consider the recklessness 
foüowing on desp^r — soothe him; save him; love him; 
teli him you love him and will be his. Who in the 
World carea iov you? or who will be injured by what 
you do?" 

Still indomitable was the reply — "/care formyself. 
The more solitafy, the more friendless, the more.im- 
sustained I am, the more I will respect myself. 1 will 
keep the law given by God; sanctioned by man. I 
will hold to the principles received by me when I was 
sane, and not mad — as I am now. Laws and principles 
are not for the times when there is no temptation: Üiey 
are for such moments as this, when body and soul lise 
in mutiny against their rigour; stringent are they; in- 
violate they shall be. If at my individual convenience 
I might break them, what would be their worth? They 
have a worth — so I have always believed; and if I 
cannot believe it now, it is because I am insane — quite 
insane: with ray veins running fire, and my heart beat- 
iiig faster than I can cotint its throbs. Preconceived 
opinions, foregone determinal ions, aie all I have at this 
hour-.to stand by: there I plant my foot." 

I did. Mr. Rochester, reading my countenance, saw 
I had done so. His fury was wrought to the highesl: 
he must yield to it for a moment, whatever followed; 
he crossed the floor and seized my arm, and grasped 
my waist He seemed to devour me with his flaming 
glance: physically, I feit, at the moment, powerless as 
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stubble exposed to the draught and glow of a fumace 
— mentally, I still possessed my soul, and with it the 
certainty of ultimate safety. The soul, fortunately, has 
an Interpreter — often an unconscious, but still a truthful 
Interpreter— in the eye. My eye rose to his; and while 
I looked in his fierce face, 1 gave an involuntary sigh: 
his gripe was painful, and my over-tasked strength 
almost exhansted. 

"Never," said he, as he ground his teeth, "never 
was anything at once so frail and so indomitable. A 
mere reed she feels in my hand!" {And he shook me 
with the force of his hold.) "I could bend her with 
my finger and thumb: and what good would it do if I 
bent, if I uptore, if I crushed her? Consider that eye: 
consider the resolute, wild, fi;ee thing looking out of it, 
defying me, with more than courage — whh a stem 
triumph. Whatever I do with its cage, I cannot get at 
it — the savage, beautiful creatnre! If I tear, if I rend 
the slight prison, my outrage will only let the capüve 
loose. Conqueror I might be of the house; but the in- 
mate would escape to heaven before I could call myself 
possessor of its clay dwelling-place. And it is you, 
spirlt — with will and energy, and virtue and purity — 
that I want: not alone your brittle frame. Of yom'self, 
you could come with soft flight and nestle against my 
heart, if you would: seized against your will you will 
elude the grasp like an essence — you will vanish ere I 
inhale your fragrance. Oh! come, Jane, come!" 

As he said this, he released me from his dutch, 
and only looked at me. The look was far worse to 
resist than the frantic strain: only an idiot, however, 
would have succumbed now. I had dared and baffied 
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his fiiry; I must elude his sorrow; I retired to the 
door. 

"Vou are going, Jane?" 

"I am going, sir." 

"You are leaving me?" 

"Yes." 

"You will not come? — You will not be my com- 
forter, my rescuer? — My deep love, my wUd woe, my 
frantic prayer, are all nothing to you?" 

What an unutterable pathos was in hisvoice! How 
liaxd it was to reiterate firmly, "I am going." 

"Jane!" 

"Mr. Rochester!" 

"Withdraw, then — I consent — but remember, you 
leave me liere in anguish. Go up to your own room; 
think over all I have said, and, Jane, cast a glance oa 
my sufferings — think of me." 

He tumed away; he threw himself on his face on 
the sofa. "Oh, Jane! my hope — my love — my Ufe!" 
broke in anguish from lus lips. Then came a deep, 
strong sob. 

I had already gained the door; but, reader, I walked 
back— walked back as detenninedly as I had retreated. 
I knelt down by him; I turned his face from the 
cushion to me; I kissed his cheek; I smoothed his hair 
with my hand. 

"God bless you, my dear master!" I said. "God 
keep you from härm aad wrong — direct you, solace you 
— reward you well for your past kindness to me " 

"Little Jane's love would have been my best re- 
ward," he answered: "without it, my heart is brnken 
But Jane will give me her love; yes — nobly, generousl) " 
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Up the blood rushed to bis face; forth flaihed the 
fire from his eyes; erect he sprang; he held his arms 
out; but I evaded the embrace, and at once quitted 
the room. 

"Farewell!" was the ciy of my heart, as I left him. 
Despair added, — "Farewell, for ever!" 

That night I never thought to sleep; but a sluniber 
feil on me as soon as I lay down in bed. I was trans- 
ported in thought to the scenes of childhood: I dreamt 
I lay in the red-room at Gateshead; that the night was 
dark, and my mind itnpressed with stränge fears. The 
light that long ago had Struck me into syncope, recalled 
in Ulis Vision, seemed giidingly to mount the wall, and 
tremblingly to pause in the centre of the obscured 
ceiling. I hfted up my head to look: the roof resolved 
to clouds, high and dim; the gleam was such as the 
moon imparts to vapours she is about to sever. I 
watched her come — watched with the strängest antici- 
pation; as though some word of doom were to be 
written on her disk. She broke forth as never moon 
yet burst from cloud; a hand first penetrated the sable 
folds and waved them away; then, not a moon, but a 
white human form shone in the azure, inclining a 
glorious brow earthward. It gazed and gazed on me. 
It spoke to my spirit: immeasurably distant was the tone, 
yet so near, it whispered in my heart — 

"My daughter, flee temptationi" 

"Mother, I will." 

So I answered afier I had waked from the trance- 
like dream, It was yet night, but July nights are short: 
soon after midnight, dawn comes, "It cannot be too 
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early tO commence the task I have to fulfil," 
I rose: I was dressed; for I had laken off nothing but 
my shoes. I knew where to find in my drawers some 
linen, a locket, a ring. In seeking these articles, I en- 
countered the beads of a pearl neckiace Mr. Rochester 
had forced me to accept a few days ago. I left that; 
it was not mine: it was the visionary bride's, who had 
roelted in air. The other articles I made up in a parcel; 
my purse, containing twenty shülings (it was all I had), 
I put in my pocket: I tied on my straw bonnet, pinned 
my shawl, took the parcel and my Slippers, which I 
would not put on yet, and stole from my room. 

"Farewell, kind Mrs. Fairfax!" I whispered, as I 
glided past her door. "Farewell, my darling Adfele!" 
I Said, as I glanced towards the nursery, No thought 
could be admitted of entering to embrace her. I had 
to deceive a fine ear: for aught I knew, it might npw 
be listening. 

I would have got past Mr. Rochester's Chamber 
without a pause; but my heart momentarily stopping its 
beat at that threshold, my foot was forced to stop also. 
No sleep was there: the inmate was Walking restlessly 
from wall to wall; and again and again he sighed wliile 
I listened. There was a heaven — a temporary heaven 
:— in this room for me, if I chose: I had but to go in 
0nd to say— 

"Mr. Rochester, I will love you and live with you 
through life tili death," and a fount of rapture would 
spring to my Ups. I thought of this. 

That kind master, who could not sleep now, was 
waiting with impatience for day. He would send for 
me in the morning; I should be gone. He would have 
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me sought fori vainly. He would feel himself forsaken; 
liis !ove rejected: he would suffer; perhaps grow despe- 
rate, I thought of this too. My hand moved towards 
the lock: I caught it back, and glided on. 

Drearily I wound my way down stairs: I knew what 
I had to do, and I did it mechanically. I sought the 
key of the side-door in the kitchen; I sought, too, a 
phial of oil and a feather; I oiled the key and the lock. 
I got some water, I got some bread; for perhaps I 
should have to walk fai; and my strength, sorely shaken 
of late, must not break down. All this I did without 
one sound. I opened the door, passed out, shut it softly. 
Dim dawn glimmered in the yard, llie great gates were 
closed a.nd locked; but a wicket in one of them was 
only latched. Through that I departed: it, too, I shut; 
and now I was out of Thornfield. 

A mile off, beyond the fields, lay a road which 
stretched in the contrary direction to MiÜcote; a road 
I had never travelled, but often noticed, and wondered 
where it led; thither I beut my Steps, No reflection 
was to be allowed now; not one glance was to be cast 
back; not even one forward. No one thought was to 
be given either to the past or the future. The first was 
a page so heavenly sweet — so deadly sad — that to read 
one line of it would dissolve my courage and break 
down my energy. The last was an awful blank: some- 
thing like the world when the deluge was gone by. 

I skirted fields, and hedges, and lanes, tili after 
sunrise, I believe it was a lovely summer morning: I 
know my shoes, which I had put on when I left the 
house, were soon wet with dew. But I looked neither 
to rising suti, nor smiling sky, nor wakening nature. 
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He who is taken out to pass through a fair scene to the 
scafFold, thinks not of the flowers that smile on bis road, 
but of the block and axe-edge; of the disseverment of 
hone and vein; of the grave gaping at the end: and I 
thought of diear flight and homeless wandering — and, 
oh! with agony I thought of what I left, I-could not 
help it I thought of hira now — in bis room — watching 
the sunrise; hoping I should soon come to say I would 
stay with him, and be his. I longed to be his; I panted 
to retum: it was not too late; I could yet spare him the 
bitter pang of bereavement. As yet my flight, I was 
sure, was undiscovered. I could go back and be his 
comforter- — his pride; his redeemer from misery; perhaps 
from ruin. Oh, that fear of his self-abandonment— far 
worse Ihan my abandonment — how it goaded mel It 
was a barbed arrow-head in my breast; it tore me when 
I tried to extract it; it sickened me when Remembrance 
thrust it further in. Birds began singing in brake and 
copse: birds were faithful to their mates; birds were 
emblems of love. What was I? In the midst of my 
pain of heart, and fraatic effort of principle, I abhorred 
myself I had no solace from self-approbation: none 
even from self-respect I had ihjured — wounded — left 
my master. I was hateful in my own eyes. Still I could 
not turn, nor retrace one step. God must have led me 
on. As to my own will or consdence, impassioned 
grief had trampled one and stifled the oüier. I was 
weeping wildly as I walked along my solitary way: fast, 
fast I went hke one delirious, A weakness, beginning 
jnwardly, extending to the limbs, seized me, and I feil: 
I lay on the ground some minutes, pressing my face to 
the wet turf I had some fear— or hope — that here I 
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should die: but I was sooii up; crawling forwards on 
my hands and knees, and then again raised to my 
feet— as eager and as determined as ever to reach tlie 
road- 

When I got there I was forced to sit to rest me 
linder the hedge; and while I sat, I heard wheels, and 
saw a coach come on. I stood up and lifted my hand; 
it stopped. I asked where it was going; the driver 
named a place a long way off, and where I was sure 
Mr. Rochester had no connexions. I asked for what 
sum he would take me there; he said thirty Shillings; 
I answered I had but twenty; well, he would try to 
make it de. He further gave me leave to get into the 
inside, as the vehicle was empty: I entered, was shut in, 
and it roUed on its way. 

Gentle reader, may you never feel what I then feltl 
May your eyes never shed such stormy, sealding, heart- 
wTung tears as poured from mine. May you never 
appeal to Heaven in prayers so hopeless and so agonized 
as in that hour left my lips; for never may you, like 
me, dread to be the Instrument of evil to what you 
wholly love. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

Two days are passed. It is a summer evening; the 
coachman has set me down at a place called Whit- 
cross; he could take me no farther for the sum I had 
given, and I was not possessed of another Shilling in 
the World. The coach is a mile off by this time; I am 
alone. At this monient I discover that I forgot to take 
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my parcel out of the pocket of Üie coach, where I had' 
placed it for safetyj there it remains, Üiere it must 
remain; and now, I am absolutely destitote. 

Whita'oss is no town, cor even a hamlet; it is but 
a stone pillar set up where four roads meet: white- 
washed, I suppose to be more obvious at a distance 
and in darkness, Four arras spring from its summitr 
the nearest town to which these point is, according to 
the inscription, distant ten miles; the farthest, above 
twenty. From the well-known nanies of these towns I 
leam in what county I have hghted; a north-midland 
shire, dusk with moorland, ridged with moiintain: this 
I see. There are great moors behind and on each hand 
of me; there are waves of mountains far beyond Ihat 
deep Valley at my feet The populafion here must be 
thin, and I see no passengers on these roads: they 
Stretch out east, west, north, and south — white, broad, 
lonely; Üiey are all cnt in the moor, and the heathet 
grows deep and wild to their very verge. Yet a chance 
tiaveller might pass by; and I wish no eye to see me 
now: strangers would wonder what I am doing, ünger- 
ing here at the sign-post, evidently objectless and lost. 
I might be questioned: I could give no answer but 
what wouid sonnd incredibSe, and excite suspicion, 
Not a tie holds me to human society at this moment 
— not a charm or hope calls me where my fellow- 
creatures are^none that saw me would have a kind 
thought or a good wish for me, I have no relative but 
the universal mother, nature: I will seek her breast and 
ask repose. 

I Struck straight into the heath; I held on to a 
hollow I saw deeply furrowing the brown moorside; 
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1 waded, knee-deep, in its dark growth; I turned with 
its turnings, and finding a moss-blackened granite crag 
in a hidden angle, I sat down under it. High banks 
of moor were about me; the crag protected my bead: 
the sky was over that 

Some time passed before I feit tranquil even here: 
I had a vague diead that wild cattle might be near, or 
that some sportsman or poacher might discover me, 
If a gust of wind swept the waste, I looked up, fearing 
it was the rush of a buU; if a plover whistied, I 
imagined it a mao. Finding my apprehensions un- 
founded, however, and calmed by the deep silence that 
reigned as evening declined to nightfall, I took con- 
fidence. As y«t I had not thought; I had only listened, 
watched, dreaded; now I regained the faculty of re- 
flecfion, 

What was I to do? Where to go? Oh, intolerable 
questions, when I could do nothing and go nowhere! 
— when a long way must yet be measured by my 
weary, trembling limbs, before I could reach human 
habitation — when cold charity must be entreated before 
I could get a lodging: reluctant synipathy importunedr 
almost certain repulse incurred: before my tale could 
be listened to, or one of my wants relievedl 

I touched the heath: it was dry, and yet warm 
with the heat of the summet-day. I looked at the sky; 
it was pure: a kindly star twinkled just ahove the 
chasm ridge. The dew feil, hut with propitious soft- 
ness; no breeze whispered. Nature seemed to me 
benign and good; 1 thought she loved me, outcast as 
I was; and I, who from man could antictpate only 
roistrust, rejection, insult, clung to her with filial fond- 
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ness. To-niglit, at least, 1 would be her guest — as 
I was her chüd; my mother would lodge me without 
money and without price. I had one morsel of bread 
yet; the reninant of a roll I had bought in a town we 
passed through at noon with a stray penny — my last 
colli. I saw ripe bilberries gleaming here and there, 
like jet beads in the heath: I gathered a handful and 
ate them wlth the bread. My hunger, sharp before, 
was, if not satisfied, appeased by this hermit's meal. 
I Said my evening prayers at its conclusion, and then 
chose my couch, 

Beside the crag, the heath was very deep: when I 
lay down my feet were buried in it; rising high on 
each side, it left only a narrow space for the mght- 
air to invade. I folded my shawl double, and spread 
it over me for a coverlet; a iow, mossy swell was my 
pillow. Thus lodged, I was not, at least at the com- 
mencement of the night, cold. 

My rest might have been blissful enough, only a 
sad heart broke it. It pained of its gaping wounds, 
its inward bleeding, its riven chords. It trembled for 
Mr. Rochester and his doom: it bemoaned hira with 
bitter pity; it demanded him with ceaseless longing; 
and, impotent as a bird with both wings broken, it 
still quivered its shattered pinioos in vain attempts to 
seek him. 

Wom out with this torture of thought, I rose to my 
kiiees. Night was come, and her planets were risen: a 
safe, still night; too serene for the companionship of 
fear. We know that God is everywhere; but ceitainly 
we feel His presence most when His works are on the 
grandest scale spread before us: and it is in the un- 
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clouded night-sky, where Elis worlds wheel their silent 
course, that we read dearest Hvs intinitude, His onrni- 
potence, His omnipresence. I had risen to my knees 
to pray for Mr. Rochester, Looking up, I, with tear- 
dimmed eyes, saw the mighty milky-way. Remember- 
ing what it was — what countless Systems there swept 
Space like a soft trace of light — I feit the might and 
strength of God. Sure was I of His efficiency to save 
what He had made: convinced I grew that neither 
earth should perish, nor one of the sonls it treasured. 
I turned my prayer to thanksgivingt the Source of Life 
was also the Saviour of spirits. Mr. Rochester was 
Safe: he was God's and by God woiild he be guarded. 
I again nestled to the breast of the hill: and ere long, 
in sleep, forgot sorrow. 

But next day, Want came" to me, pale and bare. 
Long after the little birds had left theur nests; long 
after bees had come in the sweet prime of day to 
gather the heath honey before the dew was dried — 
when the long morning shadows were curtailed, and 
the sun fiUed earth and sky — I got up, and I looked 
round me. 

What a still, bot, perfect day! What a golden 
desert this spreading moor! Everywhere sunshine. I 
wished I could live in it and on it. I saw a lizard run 
over the crag; I saw a bee busy among the sweet 
bilberries. I would fain at the moment have become 
bee or lizard, that I might have found fitting nutriment, 
permanent shelter here. But I was a human being, 
and had a human being's wants: I must not Ünger 
where there was nothing to supply them. I rose; I 
looked back at the bed I had lefi Hopeless of the 
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future, I wished but this— that my Maker had that. 
night thought good to require my soul of me while I 
slept; and that this weary frame, absolved by death 
from further conflict with fate, had now but to decay 
quietly, and mingle in peace with the soil of this wÜder- 
ness. Life, however, was yet in my possession; with 
all its requirements, and pains, and responsibilities. 
The bürden must be cairied; the want provided for; 
the suffering endured; the responsibiÜty fulfilled. I 
set out. 

Whitcross regained, I followed a road which led 
from the. sun, now fervent and high. By no other 
circumstance had 1 will to dedde my choice. I walked 
a long time, and when I thought I had nearly done 
enough, and might consdentiously yield to the fatigue 
that aJmost overpowered me— might relax this forced 
aclion, and, silting down on a stone I saw near, sub- 
mit resistlessly to the apathy that clogged heait and 
limb — I heard a beJl chime — a church bell. 

I tumed in the direction of the sound, and there, 
amongst the romantic hills, whose changes and aspect 
I had ceased to note an hour ago, I saw a hamlet and 
a spire. All the Valley at my right hand was füll of 
pasture-fields, and com-fields, and wood; and a glitter- 
ing stre^m ran zig-zag through the varied shades of 
green, the mellowing grain, the sorabre wooddand, the 
dear and sunny lea. Reealled by the rumbüng of 
wheels to the road before me, I saw a heavily-laden 
Waggon labouring up the hill; and not far beyond were 
two cows and their drover. Human life and human 
labour were near. I must struggle on: strive to hve and 
bend to toil like the rest. 
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About two o'clock, p. m., I entered the village. At 
the bottom of its one slreet, there was a little shop with 
some cakes of bread in the window. I coveted a cake 
of bread. With that refreshment I could perhaps regain 
a degree of energy; without it, it would be difficult to 
proceed. The wish to have some strength and some 
vigour retiiined to nie as soon as I was amongst my 
fellow-beings. 1 feit it would be degrading to faint with 
hunger on the causeway of a hamlet. Had I nothing 
about me I could offer in exchaoge for one of these 
rolls? I considered. I had a smäil silk handkerchief 
tied round my throat; I had my gloves. I could hardly 
teil how men and women in extremities of destitution 
proceeded. I did not know whether either of these 
articles would be accepted: probably tbey would not; 
but I must try, 

I entered the shop: a wotnan was there. Seeing a 
respectably-dressed person, a lady as she supposed, she 
came forward with dvility. How could she serve me? 
I was seized with shame: my tongue would not utter 
the request I had prepared, I dared not offer her fhe 
half-worn gloves, the creased handkerchief: besides, I 
feit it would be absurd. I only begged permission to 
sit down a moment, as I was tired. Disappointed in 
the expectation of a customer, she cooJly acceded to my 
request. She pointed to a seat; I sank into it. I feit 
sorely urged to weep; but conscious how unseasonable 
such a manifestation would be, I restrained it. Soon I 
asfced her, "if there were any dressmaker or pldn-work- 
woman in the village?" 

"Yes; two or Üiree. Quite as many as there was 
employment for." 
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I reflected. I was driven to the point now. I was 
broiight face to face with Necessity, I stood in the 
Position of one witliout a resource: without a friend; 
without a coin. 1 must do something. What? I must 
apply somewliere. Where? 

"Did she know of any place in the neighbourhood 
where a servant was wanted?" 

"Nay; she couldn't say." 

"What was the chief trade in this place? What did 
most of the people do?" 

"Sonic were farm labourers; a good deal worked at 
Mr. Oliver's needle-factory, and at the foundry." 

"Did Mr. Oliver employ women?" 

"Nay; jt was men's work." 

"And what do the women do?" 

"I knawn't," was the answer. "Some does one 
thing, and some aoother. Poor folk miin get on as 
they can." 

She seemed to be lired of my questions: and, in- 
deed, what claim had I to importune her? A neigh- 
bour or two came in; my chair was evidently wanted. 
i took leave. 

I passed up the street, looking as I went at all the 
houses to the right hand and to the left: but I could 
discover no pretext, nor see an inducement, to enter 
any. 1 rambled round the hamlet, going sometimes to 
a' htÜe distance and retuming again, for an hour or 
more, Much exhausted, and suffering greatly now for 
want of food, I tumed aside into a lane and sat down 
under the hedge. Ere many minutes had elapsed, I 
was again on my feet, liowever, and again searcbing 
something — a resource, or at ieast an Informant. A 
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pretty üttle house stood at fhe top of the lane, with a 
garden before it; exquisitely neat, and brilÜantly bloom- 
ing. r stopped at it. What business had I to approacb 
the white door, or touch the glittering knocker? In 
what way could it possibly be the interest of the in- 
habitants of tliat dwelling to serve me? Yet I drew 
neai and knocked. A mild-looking, cleanly-attired yoimg 
woman opened the door. In such a voice as might be 
expected from a hopeless heart and fainting frame— a 
voice wretchedly low and faltering — I asked if a servant 
was wanted here? 

"No," Said she; "we do not keep a servanL" 

"Can you teil me where I could get employment 
of any kind?" I continued. "I am a stranger, without 
acquaintance, in this place. I want some work: no 
matter what." 

But it was not her business to think for me, or to 
seek a place for me : besides, in her eyes, how doubtful 
must have appeared my character, position, tale. She 
shook her head, she "was sorry she could give me no 
information," and the white door closed, quite gently 
and civillyi but it shut me out. If she had held it 
open a httle longer, I believe I should have begged a 
piece of bread; for I was now brought low, 

I could not bear to return to the sordid village; 
where, besides, no prospect of aid was visible. I should 
have longed rather to deviate to a wood I saw not far 
off, which appeared in its thick shade to offer inviting 
shelter; but I was so sick, so weak, so gnawed with 
nature's cravings, instinct kept me roaming round abodes 
where theie was a chance of food. SoUtude would be 
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ho solitude — rest no rest — while the vulture, hunger, 
thus sink beak and talons in my side. 

I drew near houses; I feit them, and came back 
again, and again I wandered away: always repelled by 
the consciousness of having no claim to ask — no right 
to expect interest in my isolated lot. Meantime, the 
afternoon advanced, while I thus wandered about like a 
lost and starving dog. In crossing a field, I saw the 
church-spire before me: I hastened towards it Near 
the church-yard, and in the middle of a garden, Stood 
a well-built tbough small house, which I.had no doubt 
was the parsonage. I remembered that strangers who 
arrive at a place where they have no friends, and who 
want employment, sometimes apply to the clergymaji 
,for introduction and aid. It is the clergyman's function 
to help — at least with advice — those who wished to 
help themselves, I seemed to have someLhing like a 
right to seek counsel here. Renewing Ihen, my courage, 
and gathering my feeble remains of sti*ength, I pushed 
on. I reached the house, and knocked at the kitchen- 
door. An old woman opened: I asked was this tlie 



"Yes." 

"Was the clergyman in?" 

"No." 

"Would he be in soon?" 

"No, he was gone from home." 

"To a distance?" 

"Not so far — happen three mile. He had been 
calied away by the sudden death of his father; he was 
at Marsh End now, and would very Ükely stay there a 
fort night longer." 
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"Was there any lady of the house?" 

"Nay, there was naught but her, and she was house- 
keeper;" and of her, reader, I could not bear to ask 
the relief for want of which "I was sinking; I could not 
yet beg; and again I crawled away. 

Once more I took off my handkerchief — once more 
I thought of the cakes of bread in the Httle shop. Oh, 
for but a crusti for but one mouthful to aliay the pang 
of famme ! Instinctively I turned my face again to the 
village; I found the shop again, and I went in; and 
though others were tliere besides the woman, I ventured 
ths request; "Would slie give me a roll for this handker- 
chief?" 

She looked at me with evident susplcion: "Nay, she 
never sold stuff i' tliat way." 

Almost desperate, I asked for half a cake; she again 
Tefused. "How could she teil where I had got the 
handkerchief," she said. 

"Would she take my gloves?" 

"NoI what could she do with them?" 

Reader, it is not pleasant to dwell on Ihese details. 
Some say there is enjoyment in looking back to painful 
experience past; but at this d^y I can scarcely bear to 
review the times to which I alTude: the moral degrada- 
tion, blent with the physical suffering, form too dJstressing 
a recollection ever to be willingly dwelt on. I blamed 
none of those who repulsed me. I feit it was what was 
to be expected, and what could not be helped: an 
ordinary beggar is frequenüy an object of suspicion; a 
well-dressed beggar inevitably so. To be sure what I 
begged was employment: but whose busJness was it to 
provide me witli employment? Not, certainly, that of 
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persons who saw me then for the first time, and who 
knew nothing about my character. And as to tbe 
womaa who would not take my handkerchief in ex- 
change for her bread, why, she was right; if the offer 
appeared to her sinister, or the exchange unproßtable. 
Let me condense now, I am sick of Ihe subject. 

A httle before dark I passed a farm-house, at the 
open door of which the farmer was sitting, eating his 
supper of bread and cheese; I stopped, and said:— 

"Will you give me a piece of bread? for I am veiy 
hungry." He cast on me a glance of surprise; but 
without answering, he cut a Ihick slice from his loaf, 
and gave it to me. I imagine he did not think I was 
a beggar, but only an eccentric sort of lady, who had 
taken a fancy to his bröwn loaf. As soon as I was out 
of sight of his house, I sat down and ate it. 

I could not hope to get a lodging under a roof, and 
sought it in the wood I have before alluded to. But 
my night was wretched, my rest broken: the ground 
was damp, the air cold: besides intruders passed near 
me more than once, and 1 had again and again tq 
change my quarters: no sense of safety or tranquillity 
befriended me. Towards moming it rained; the whole 
of ihe follovying day was wet. Do not ask me, reader, 
to give a minute account of that day; as before, I 
sought work; as before, I was repulsed; as before, I 
starved; but once did food pass my Ups, At the door 
of a cottage I saw a little girl about to throw a mess 
öf cold porridge into a pig trough. "Will you give me 
that?" I asked. 

She stared at me. "Mother!" she exdaimed; 
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"there is -a woman wants me to give her these por- 

"Well, lass," replied a voice within, "give it her if 
she's a beggar. T' pig doesn't want it." 

The girl emptied the stiffened mould into my hand, 
and I devoured it ravenously. 

As the wet twilight deepened, I stopped in a soli- 
tary bridle-path, which I had beea pursuing an hour or 
more. 

"My strength is quite failing me," I said, in soli- 
loquy. "I feel I cannot go much further. Shall I be 
an outcast again this night? While the rain descends 
so, must I lay my head on the cold, drenched ground? 
I fear I cannot do otherwise: for who will receive me? 
But it will be very dreadful: with this feeling of hunger, 
faintness, chill, and this sense of desolation— this total 
prostration of hope. In al! likelihood, though, I should 
die before morniog. And why cannot I reconcile my- 
self to the prospect of death? Why do I struggle to 
retain a valueless life? Because I know, or believe Mr. 
Rochester is still living: and then, to die of want and 
cold, is a fate to which nature cannot submit passively. 
Oh, Provideticel sustain me a little longer! Aid — 
direct me!" 

My glazed eye wandered over the dim and niisty 
landscape. I saw I had strayed far from the vülage: 
it was quite out of sighL The very cultivation sur- 
rounding it had disappeared. I had, by cross-ways and 
by-paths, once more drawn near the tract of moorland; 
and now, only a few fields, almost as wild and unpro- 
ductive as the heath from wbich they were scarcely 
reclaimed, lay between me and the dusky hill. 
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"Well, I would rather die yonder than in a sfreet, 
or on a frequented road," I reÜected. "And far better 
that crows and ravens — if any ravens there be in tliese 
regions— should pick my flesh from my bones, than that 
they should be prisoiied io a workhouse coffin and 
moulder in a pauper's grave." 

To the hi!l, then, I turaed. I reached it. It re- 
mained now only to find a hoUow where I could he 
down, and feel at least hidden, if not secure: but all 
Ihe surface of the waste looked leve!. It showed no 
Variation but of tint; green, where rush and moss over- 
grew the marshes; black, where the dry soil bore only 
heath. Dark as it was getting, I could still see these 
changes; though but as mere alternations of light and 
shade: for colour had faded with the daylight, 

My eye still roved over the sullen swell, and along 
the moor-*dge, vanishing amidst the.wildest scenery; 
wlien at one dim point, far in among the marshes and 
the ridges, a light sprang up. "That is an ignis fatuus," 
was my first thought; and I expected it would soon 
vanish. It bumt on, however, quite steadily; neiiher 
receding nor advandng. "Is it, then, a bonfire just 
kindied?" I quesfioned. I watched to see whether it 
would spread: but no; as it did not diminish, so it did 
not enlarge. "It may be a candle in a house," I then 
conjectured; "but if so, I can never reach it. It is 
much too far away: and were it within a yard of me; 
what would it avail? I should but knock at the door 
to have it shut in my face." 

And I sank down where I stood, and hid my face 
against the ground. I lay still a whJle: the night-wind 
swept over the hiil and over me, and died moaning in 
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the distance; the raiii feil fast, wetting me afresh to the 
skin. Could I but have sliffened to the still frost — 
the friendly numbness of death — it might have pelted 
on: I should not have feit it; but my yet living flesh 
shuddered to its chilling influence. I rose ere long. 

The light was yet there; shining dim, but constant, 
through the rain. I tried to walk again: I dragged my 
exhansted limbs slowly towards it. It led me aslant 
over the Hill, through a wide bog; which would have 
been impassable in winter, and was splashy and shab- 
ing even now, in the height of summer. Here I feil 
twice; but as often I rose and rallied my faculties. This 
light was my forlorn hope: I must gain it. 

Having crossed the maish, I saw a trace of white 
over the moor. I approached it; it was a road or a 
track; it led straight up to the light, which now beamed 
from a sort of knoU, amidst a dump of trees — firs, ap- 
parently, from what I could distinguish of the character 
of their forms and foliage through the gioom. My star 
vanished as I drew near: some obstacle had intervened 
between me and it, I put out my band to feel the 
dark mass before me; I discriminated the rough stones 
of a low wall^above it, something like palisades, and 
within, a high and prickly hedge. I groped on. Again 
a whitish object gleamed before me: it was a gate — a 
wicket: it moved on its hinges as I touched it, On 
each side stood a sable bush — holly or yew. 

Entering the gate and passing the shnibs, the 
Silhouette of a house rose to view; black, low, and 
rather long; but the guiding light shone nowhere. All 
was obscurity. Were the inmates retired to rest? I 
feared it must be so. In seeking the door, I turned an 
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angle: there shot out ihe friendly gleam again, from the 
lozenged panes of a very small latticed window, within 
a foot of the ground; made still smaller by the growth 
of ivy or some other creeping plant, whose leaves 
dustered tliick over the portion of the house wall in 
which it was set. The aperture was so screened and 
narrow, that curtain or shutter had been deemed un- 
necessary; and when I slooped down and put aside the 
spray of foüage shooting over it, I could see all within. 
I could See cleariy a room with a sanded floor, clean 
scoured; a dresser of walnut, with pewter plates ranged 
in rows,, reflecting the redness and radiance of a glow- 
ing peat-fire, I could see a dock, a white deal table, 
some chairs. The candle, whose ray had been my 
beacon, burnt on the table; and by its light an elderly. 
woman, somewhat rough-looking, but scnipulously clean, 
like all about her, was knitfing a stocking. 

I noiiced these objects cursorily only — in them 
there was nothing extraordinary. A group of more 
iiiterest appeared near the hearth, sitting still amidst 
the rosy peace and warmth sufTusing it. Two young, 
graceful women — ladies in every point — sat, one in a 
low rocking-chair, the other on a lower stoo!; both wore 
deep mourning of crape and bombazeen, which sombre 
garb singularly set off very fair necks and faces: a 
laige old pointer dog rested its. massive head on the 
knee of one girl — in the lap of the other was cushioned 
a black cat. 

A sü'ange place was this humble kitchen for such 
ocoipants! Who were they? They could not be the 
daugfaters of the elderly person at the table; for she 
looked like a rostic, and they were all delicacy and 
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cultivation. I had nowhere seen such faces as theirs: 
and yet, as I gazed on them, I seemed intimate with 
every Üneameiit. I cannot call them handsome — they 
were too pale and grave for the word: as they each 
beut over a book, they iooked thoughtfui almost to 
severity. A stand between them supported a second 
candle and two great volumes, fo whidi they frequently 
referred; comparing them seemingly with the smaller 
books they held in their hands, hke people Consulting 
a dictionary to aid them in the task of translation. 
This scene was as silent as if al! the iigures had been 
shadows, and the iire-lit apaitment a picture; so hushed 
was it, I could hear the anders fall from the grate, the 
clock tick in its obscure corner; and I even fanded I 
could distinguish the dick-cück of the woman's knitting- 
needles. When, therefore, a voice broke the stränge 
stiUness at last, it was audible enough to me. 

"Listen, Diana," Said one of the absorbed students; 
"Franz and old Daniel are together in the night-time, 
and Franz is telling a dream from which he has 
awakened in terror— listen!" And in a low voice she 
read soniething, of which not one word was intelligible 
to me; for it was in an unknown tongue— neither French 
nor Latin, Whether it were Greek or German I could 
not teil. 

"That is strong," she said, when she had finished: 
"1 relisb it." The other girl, who had lifted her head 
to listen to her sister, repeated, while she gazed at the 
fire, a line of what had been read. At a later day, I knew 
the language and the book; therefore I will here quote 
Üie iine: though when I first heard it, it was only like a 
strokeon sounding brass to me — conveyingnomeaning: — 
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"'Da trat hervor Einer, anzusehen wie die Sternen- 
Nacht.' Good! good!" she esclaimed, while her dark 
and deep eye sparkled. "There you have a dim and 
tnighty archangel fitly set before you! The üne is 
worth a hundred pages of fuslian. 'Ich wäge die Ge- 
danken in der Schale meines Zornes und die Werke mit 
dem Gewichte meines Grimms.' I like it!" 

Both were again silent. 

"Is there ony country where they talk i' that way?" 
asked the old woman, looking up from her knitting. 

"Yes, Hannah — a far larger country than England; 
where they talk in no other way." 

"Well, for sure case, I knawn't how they can under- 
stand t' one t' other: and if either o' ye went there, ye 
could teÜ what they said, I guess?" 

"We could probably teil something of what they 
said, but not all — for we are not as clever as you think 
US, Hannah. We don't speak German, and we cannot 
read it without a dictionary to help us." 

"And what good does it do you?" 

"We mean to teach it some time^or at least the 
elements, as they say; and then we shall get more 
money than we do now." 

"Varry like: but give ower studying: ye've done 
enough for to-night." 

"I think we have; at least I'm tired, Mary, are 

"Mortally: after all, it's fough work fagging away 
at a language with no master but a lexicon." 

"It is: espedally such a language as this crabbed 
but glorious Deutsch. , I wonder when St. John will 
conie home." 
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"Surely he will not be long now: it is just ten {look- 
ing at a little go!d watcli she drew from her girdle). 
"It rains fast. Hannah, will you have the goodness to 
look at the fire Jn the parlour?" 

- The woman rose: she opened a door, through which 
I dimly saw a passage; soon I heard her stir a fire in 
an inner roomj she presently came back. 

"Ah, childer!" said she, "it f^r troubles me to go 
into yond' room now: it looks so lonesome ivi' the cbair 
empty and set back in a corner." 

She wiped her eyes with her apron: the two girfs, 
grave befote, looked sad now, 

"But he is in a better place," continued Hannah: 
"we shouldn't wish him here again. And then, nobody 
need to have a quieter death nor he had." 

"Von say he never raendoned us?" inquired one of 
the ladies. 

"He hadn't time, bairn: he was gone in a minute— 
was your father. He had been a bit ailing like the day 
before, but naught to signify; and when Mr. St. John 
ask,ed if he would like either o' ye to be sent for, he 
fair laoghed at him. He began again with a bit of a 
heaviness in his head the next day— that is, a fortnight 
sin' — and he went to sleep and niver wakened: he wor 
a'most stark when your brother went into t' Chamber 
and fand him. Ah, childer! fhat's t' last o' t' old stock 
— for ye and Mr. St. John is hke of different soart to 
them 'at's gone; for all your mother wor mich i' your 
way; and a'most as book-Iearned. She wor the pictur' 
o' ye, Mary; Diana is more like your father," 

I thought them so similar I could not teil where the 
old servant (for such I now concluded her to be) saiy 
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Üie difference. Both were fair complexioiied and slen- 
derly made; both possessed faces füll of distinctioii and 
intelligence. One, to be sure, had hair 3 sliade darker 
than the other, and there was a difference in their style 
of wearing it: Mary's pale brown locks were parted 
and braided smooth; Diana's duskier tresses covered 
her neck with thick curls. The clock Struck ten. 

"Ye'll want youi supper, I'm sure," observed Hannah; 
"and so will Mr. St. John when he comes in." 

And she proceeded to prepare the meal. The ladies 
rose; they seemed about to withdraw to the parlour, 
Till this moment, I had been so intent on watching 
them, their appearance and conversation had excited in 
me so keen an interest, I had half-forgotten my own 
wretched position: now it recurred to me. More de- 
solate, more desperate than ever, it seemed from con- 
trast. And how impossible did it appear to touch the 
inmates of this house with concern on my behalf; to 
make Üiem believe in the truth of my wants and woes 
— to induce them to vouchsafe a rest for my wander- 
ings! As I groped out the door, and knocked at it 
hesitatingly, I feit that last idea to be a mere chimera. 
Hannah opened. 

"What do you want?" she inquired, in a voice of sur- 
prise, as she surveyed me by the light of the candle she held. 

"May I speak to yoiir mistresses?" I Said. 

"You had better teil me what yon have to say to 
them. Where do you come from?" 

"I am a stranger." 

"What is your business here at this hour?" 

"I wan't a nighl's shelter in an out-house or any- 
where, and a morsel of bread to eat" 
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Distrust, the very feeling I dreaded, appeared in 

Hannah's face. "Fl! give you a piece of bread," she 

Said, aller a pause; "but we can't take in a vagrant to 

lodge, It isn't likely." 

"Do let me speak to your mistresses." 

"No; not I. What can they do for you? You should 

not be roving about now; it looks very ill." 

"But where shall I go if you drive me away? What 

shall I do?" 

"Oh, I'U Warrant you know where to go, and what 

to do. Mind you don't do wrong, that's all. Hera is 

a peiiny; now go — " 

"A penny cannot feed me, and I have no strength 

to go farther. Don't shut the door: — oh, don't, for 

God's sake!" 

"I niust; the rain is driving in — " 

"Teil the young ladies. — Let me see them — " 

"Indeed, I will not. You are not what you ought 

to be, or you wouldn't make such a noise. Move offi" 
"But I must die if I am tumed away." 
"Not you. I'm fear'd you have some ill plans agate, 

that bring you about folk's houses as this time o' night. 

If you've any followers— house-breakers or such like — 

aiiy*vhere near, you may teil them we are not by our- 

selves in the house; we have a genüeman, and dogs, 

and guns," Here the honest but inflexible servant 

clapped the door to and bolted it witliin. 

This was the climax. A pang of exquisite suffering 

— a throe of true despair — rent and heaved my heart. 

Wom out, indeed, I was; not another step could I stir. 

I sank on the wet door-step: I groaned — I wrang my 

hands — I wept in utter anguish. Oh, this spectre of 
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deailil Oli, this last hour, approaching in such horrort 
Alas, this isolation — this banishment from my kindl 

Not only the ajichor at home, but the footing of 
fortitude was gone — at least for a moment; but the. 
last I soon endeavoured to regain. 

"I can but die," I said, "and I believe in God. 
Let me try to wait His will in silence." 

These words I not only thought but uttered; and 
thrusting back all nay misery into my heart, I raade 
an effort to compel it to remain there — dumb and still. 

"All men must die," said a voice quite close at 
band; "but all are not condemned to meet a lingering 
and premature doom, such as yours would be if you 
perished here of warn." 

"Who or what speaks?" I asked, temfied at the 
unexpected sound, and incapable now of deriving from 
any occurrence a hope of aid. A form was near — 
what form, the pitch-dark night and my enfeebled vision 
prevented me from distinguisbing. With a loud, long 
knock, the new comer appealed to tbe door. 

"Is it you, Mr. St John?" cried Hannah. 

"Yes — yes; open quickly." 

"Well, how wet and cold you must be, such a wild 
night as it is! Come in — your sisters are quite uneasy 
about yoa, and I believe there are bad folks about 
There has been a beggar-woman — I declare she is not 
gone yet! — laid down there. Get upl for shame! Move 
off, I say!" 

"Husb, Hannah! I have a word to say to the 
woman. You have done your duty in excluding, now 
let me do mine in admitting her. I was near, and 
Jistened to both you and her. I think this is a peculiar 
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case — I must at least examine into it. Young woman, 
rise, and pass before me into the house." 

With difficulty I obeyed him. Presently I stood 
within that clean, bright kitchen — on the very hearth 
— trembling, sickening; conscious of an aspect in the last 
degree ghastly, wild, and weather-beaten. The two 
ladies, their brother, Mr. St, John, the old servant, were 
all gazing at me, 

"St, John, who is it?" I heard one asL 

"I cannot teil: I found her at the door," was the 
reply. 

"She does look white," said Hannah. 

"As white as clay or death," was responded. "She 
will fall: let her sit," 

And indeed my head swam: I dropped; but a chair 
received me. I still possessed my senses; though just 
now I could not speak. 

"Perhaps a little water could restore her. Hannah, 
fetch some. But she is ivom to nothing. How very 
thin, and how very bloodless!" 

"A mere spectre!" 

"Is she ill, or only famished?" 

"Famished, I ihink. Hannah, is that milk? Give 
it me, and a piece of bread." 

Diana (I knew her by the long curls which I saw 
drooping between me and the fire as she bent over me) 
broke some bread, dipped it in milk, and put it to my 
lips. Her face was near mine: I saw there was pity in 
it, and I feit sympathy in her hurried breathing. In 
her simple words, too,the same balm-like emotion spoke: 
"Try to eat." 

"Ves — try," repeated Mary gentlyj and Mary's hand 
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reiBoved my sodden bonnet and Jifted my head. I tasted 
what they offered me: feebly at first, eagerly soon. 

"Not too much at first— restrain her," said the 
brother; "she has had enough." And he withdrew the 
cup of milk and the plate of bread. 

"A little more, SL John — look at the avidity in her 
eyes." 

"No more at present, sister. Try if she can speak 
now — ask her her name." 

I feit I could speak, and I answered — "My name is 
Jane Elliot." Anxious as ever to avoid discovery, I had 
before resolved to assume an alias. 

"And where do you live? Where are your 
frieiids?" 

I was silent. 

"Can we send for any one you know?" 

I shook my head. 

"What account can you give of yourself?" 

Somehow, now that I had once crossed the threshold 
of this house, and once was brought face to face with 
its owners, I feit no longer outcast, vagrant, and disowned 
by the wide world. I dared to put off the mendicant — 
to resume my natural manner and character. I began 
once more to know myself; and when Mr. St. John de- 
manded an account — which at present I was fax too 
weak to reuder — I said after a brief pause, — 

"Sir, I can give you no detaiis to-night." 

"But what, then," said he, "do you expect me to 
do for you?" 

"Nothing," I replied. My strength sufficed for but 
Short answers. Diana took the word; — 

"Do you mean," she asked, "that we have now given 
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you what aid you reqnire? and that we may dismiss you 
to the raoor and the rainy night?" 

I looked at her. She had, I thought, a remarkable 
countenance; instinct both with power and goodness. I 
took sudden courage. Answering her compassionate gaze 
with a smile, I said: "I will trust you. If I were a 
masterless and stray dog, I know that you would not 
turn me from your hearth to-night: as it is, I really 
have no fear. Do with rne and for me as you like; but 
excuse me from much discourse — my breath is short — 
I feel a spasm when I speak." All three surveyed me, 
and all tbree were silent. 

"Hannali," said Mr. St. John, at last, "let her sit 
there at present, and ask her no questions; in ten 
minutes more, give her the remainder ofthat milk and 
bread. Mary and Diana, let us go into the parlour and 
talk the matter over." 

They withdrew. Very soon one of the ladies re- 
turned — I could not teil which. A kind of pleasant 
Stupor was stealing over me as I sat by the genial fire. 
In an under tone she gave some directions to Hannah. 
Ere long, with the servant's aid, I contrived to mount a 
staircase; my dripping clothes were removed; soon, a 
warm, diy bed received me. I thanked God — experi- 
enced amidst nnutterable exhanstion a glow of grateful 
joy — and slept 
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The recoUeclion of about three days and nights suc- 
ceeding this is very dim in my mind. I can recall some 
sensations feit, in that interval; but few thoughts framed, 
and no actions performed. I knew I was in a small 
room, and in a narrow bed. To that bed I seemed to 
have grown; I lay on it motionless as a stone; and to 
have tom me from it would have been almost to kill 
me. I took no note of the iapse of time — of the change 
from morning to noon, from noon to evening. I ob- 
Served when any one entered or left the apartment; I 
could even teil who they were; I could understand what 
was Said when the Speaker stood near to me; but I 
could not answer; to open my lips or move my limbs 
was equally impossible. Hannah, the servant, was my 
raost frequent visitor, Her coming disturbed me. I 
had a feeling that she wished me away; that she did 
not undeistand me or my circumstances; that she was 
prejudiced against me. Diana and Maxy appeared in 
the Chamber once or twice a day. They would whisper 
sentences of this sort at my bed-side: — 

"It is very well we took her in." 

"Yes; she would certainly have been found dead at 
the door in the morning, had she been left out all night 
I wonder what she has gone through?" 

"Strange hardships, I imagine — poor, emaciated, 
pallid Wanderer!" 

"She is not an uneducated person, I should think, 
by her manner of speaking; her accent was quite pure; 
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and the clothes she took off, though splashed and wet, 
were little wora and fine." 

"She has a pecuUar face; ßeshless and haggard as 
it is, I rather like it; and when in good health and 
animated, I can fancy her physiognomy would be 
agreeahle." 

Never once in their dialogues did I hear a syllable 
of regret at the hospitality they liad extended to reie; 
or of suspicioQ of, or aversion to, myself. I was com- 
forted. 

Mr. St John came but once: he looked at me, and 
Said niy state of lethargy was the result of reaction 
from excessive and protracted fatigiie. He pronounced 
it needless to send for a doctor: nature, he was sure, 
would manage best, left to herseif. He said every nerve 
had been over-strained in some way, and the whole 
System must sleep torpid a while. There was no dis- 
ease. He imagined my recovery would be rapid enough 
when once commenced. These opinions he delivered 
in a few words, in a quiet, low voice; and added, after 
a pause, in the tone of a man little accustomed to ex- 
pansive comment, "Rather an unusuai physiognomy; 
certainly, not indicative of vulgarhy or degradation." 

"Far otherwise," responded Diana. "To speak 
truth, St. John, my heart rather waxms to the poor 
little soul. I wish we may be able to benefit her per- 
roanently." 

"That is hardly likeiy," was the reply. "You will 
find she is some young lady who has had a raisunder- 
Standing with her triends and has probably injudiciously 
left them. We may, perhaps, succeed in restoring her 
to them, if she is not obstinate: but I trace lines of 
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force in her face which make me sceptica! of her trac- 
tability." He stood considering me some minutes; then 
added, "She looks sensible, but not at all handsome." 

"She is so ill, SL John." 

"III or well, she would always be piain. The grace 
and hamiony of beauty are quite wanting in those 
features," 

On the third day, I was better; on the fourth, I 
could speak, move, rise in bed, and turn. Hannah had 
brought me some gruel and dry toast, about, as I sup- 
posed, the dinner hour. I had eaten with relish: the 
food was good — void of the feverlsh flavour which had 
bitherto poisoned what I had swallowed. When she 
lefl me, I feit comparaJively strong and revived; ere 
long satiety of repose, and desire for action stirred me. 
I wished to rise; but what couid I put on? Only my 
damp and bemired apparel; in which I had slept on 
the ground and fallen in the marsh. I feit ashamed to 
appear before my benefactors so clad. I was spared 
the humiliatlon. 

On a chair by the bed-side were all my own things, 
clean and dry. My black silk frock hung against the 
wall. The traces of tbe bog were removed from it; 
the creases left by tbe wet smoothed out: it was quite 
decent. My very shoes and stockings were purified and 
rendered presentable. There were the means of wash- 
ing in the room, and a comb and brush to smooth my 
hair. After a weary process, and resting every five 
minutes I succeeded in dressing myself My clothes 
hung loose on me; for I was much wasted, but I covered 
deficiencies with a shawl, and once more, clean and re- 
spectable-looking — no speck of the dirt, no trace of the 
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disorder I so hated, and which seemed so to degrade 
me, left — I a*ept down, a stone staircase with. the aid 
of the banisters, to a narrow low passage, and found 
my way presently to the kitchen. 

Il was fuU of the fragrance of new bread, and Ute 
warmth of a generous fire. Hannah was baldng. Pie- 
judices, it is well known, are most difficult to eradicate 
from the heart whose soi! has never been loosened er 
fertilized by education: they grow there, firm as weeds 
among stones. Hannah had been cold and stiff, indeed, 
at the first: latterly she had begun to relent a little; 
and when she saw me come in tidy and well-dressed, 
she even smiled. 

"What, you have got up?" she said. "You are 
better, then. You may sit you down in my chair on 
the hearthstone, if you will," 

She pointed to the rocking-chair: I took it. She 
buslled about examining me every now and then with 
the Corner of her eye. Turning to me, as she took some 
loaves from the Oven, she asked, bluntly — 

"Did you ever go a-begging afore you came here?" 

1 was indignant for a moment; but remembering 
that anger was out of the question, and that I had in- 
deed appeared as a beggar to her, I answered quietly; 
but still not without a certain marked firmness — 

"You are mistaken in supposing me a beggar. I am 
HO beggar; any more than yourseif or yoiir young ladies." 

After a pause, she said, "I dunnut understand that: 
you've like no house, nor no brass, I guess?" 

"The want of house or brass (by which I suppose 
you mean money) does not make a beggar in your 
sense of the word." 
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"Are you book-leamed?" she inqiiired, presenüy. 

"Yes, vfery." 

'■But yoii've never been to a boarding-school?" 

"I was at a boarding-school eight years." 

She opened her eyes wide. "Whatever cannot ye 
keep youi*se!f for, then?" 

"I have kept myself; and, I trust, shall keep myself 
again. What are you going to do with these goose- 
berries?" I inquired, as she brougbt out a basket of 
the finiit. 

"Mak'em into pies." 

"Give tbein to me and TU pick them." 

"Nay; I dunnut want ye to do nought." 

"But I must do something. Let me have them." 

She consented; and she even brought me a dean 
towel to spread over my dress, "Lest," as she said, "I 
should mucky it" 

"Ye've not been used to sarvant's waxk, I see by 
your haiids," she remarked. "Happea, ye've been a 
dressmaker." 

"No, you are wrong. And, now, never miud what 
I have been: don't trouble your head further about me; 
but teil me the name of the house where we are," 

"Some calls it Marsh-End, and some calls it Moor- 
House." 

"And the gentleman who lives here is called Mr. 
St. John?" 

"Nay; he doesn't live here: he is only staying a 
while, When he is at home, he is in his own parish at 
Morton," 

"That vElage a few miles off?" 

"Aye." 
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"And what is he?" 

"He is a parsou." 

I remembered the answer of the old housekeeper at 
the parsonage, when I had asked to see the clergyman. 
"This, theii, was bis father's residence?" 

"Aye; old Mr. Rivers lived here, and his faÜier, 
aod grandfather, and gurt (great) grandfather afore him." 

"The name, then, of that gentleman, is Mr. St. John 
Rivers?" 

"Aye; Sl John is like his kirstened name." 

"And his sisters are called Diana and Mary Rivers?" 

"Ves." 

"Their father is dead?" 

"Dead three weeks sin', of a stroke." 

"They have no mother?" 

"The mistress has been dead this mony a year." 

"Have you hved with the family long?" 

"I've lived here thirty year. I nursed them all three." 

"That proves you must have been an honest and 
faithful servant. I will say so much for you, though 
you have had the incivility to call me a beggar." 

She again regarded me with a surprised Stare. "I 
believe," she said, "I was quite mista'en in my thoughts 
of you: but there is so mony cheats goes about, you 

"And though," I continued, rather severely, "you 
wished to turn me from the door, on a night when you 
should not have shut out a dog." 

"Well, it was hard: but what cao a body do? I 
thought more o' th' childer nor of mysel; poor things! 
They've like nobody to tak" care on 'em but me. I'm 
üke to look sharpish." 
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I maintained a grave silence for some minutes. 

"Vou munnut think too hardly of me," she again 
remarked. 

"But I do think hardly of you," I said; "and I'll 
teil you why — not so much because you refused to 
give me shelter, or regarded me as an impostor, as 
because you just now made it a species of reproach 
that I had no 'brass,' and no house, Some of the best 
people that ever lived have been as destitute as I am; 
and if you are a Christian, you ought not to consider 
poverty a crime." 

"No more I ought," said she: "Mr. St. John teils 
me so too; and I see I wor wrang — but l've clear a 
different notion on you now to what I had. Vou look 
a raight down dacent little crater." 

"That will do-— I forgive you now. Shake hands." 

She put her floury and homy band into mine; 
another and heartier smile illumined her rough face: 
and from that moment we were friends, 

Hannah was evidently fond of talking. While I 
picked the fruit, and she made the paste for the pies, 
she proceeded to give me sundry details about her 
deceased master and mistress, and "the childer," as 
she called the young people. 

Old Mr. Rivers, she said, was a piain man enough, 
but a gentleman, and of as ancient a faniily as could 
be found. Marsh-End had belonged to the Rivers' 
ever since it was a house: and it was, she affirmed, 
"aboon two hundred year old — for all it looked but 
a small, humble place, naught to compare wi' Mr. 
Oliver's grand hall down i' Morton Vale. 3ut she could 
remember Bill Oliver's father a joumeyman needle- 
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maker; and th' Rivers' wor gentry i' thi' owd days o' 
th' Henrys, as onybody might see by looking into th' 
registers i' Morton Churcli vestry." Still, she allowed, 
"the owd maister was lue other folk — naught mich 
out o' t' common way: stark mad o' shooting, and 
farming, and sich like." The mistress was different, 
She was a great reader, and studied a deal; and the 
"baims" had taken after her. There was nothing Uke 
them in these parts, nor ever had been; they had liked 
leaming, all three, almost from the time they could 
speak; and they had always been "of a mak' of their 
own. Mr. St. John, when he grew up, would go to 
College and be a parson; and the girls, as soon as they 
left school, would seek places as govemesses; for they 
had told her tlielr father had some years ago lost a 
great deal of money, by a man he had trusted tuniing 
bankrupt; and as he was now not rieh enough to give 
them fortunes, they must provide for themselves. They 
had iived very little at home for a long while, and \vere 
only come now to stay a few weeks on account of their 
father's death: but they did so like Marsh-End and 
Morton, and all these moors and hills about. They 
had been in London, and many other grand towns; but 
they always said there was no place like home: and 
then they were so agreeable with each other — never 
feil out nor "threaped." She did not know where there 
was such a family for being united. 

Having finished my task of gooseberry picking, I 
asked where the two ladies and their brother were now. 

"Gone over to Morton for a walk; but they would be 
back in half an hour to tea." 

They retumed within the time Hannah had allotted 
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them: they entered by Üie kitchen door. Mr. St. John, 
when he saw me, merely bowed and passed through; 
the two ladies stopped: Mary, in a few words, kindly 
and calmiy expressed the pleasure she feit in seeing me 
well enough to be able to come downj Diana lodk my 
band; she shook her head at me. 

"You should have waited for my leave to descend," 
she Said. "You still look very pale — and so tbinl 
Poor child! — poor girl!" 

Diana had a voice toned, to my ear, like the 
cooing of a dove. She possessed eyes whose gaze I 
delighted to encounter. Her whole face seeraed to me 
füll of charm. Mar/s countenaßce was equally intel-r 
ligent — her features equally pretty: but her expression 
was more reserved; and her manners, though gentle, 
more distant. Diana looked and spoke with a certain 
authority; she had a will, evidently. It was my nature 
to feel pleasm'e in yielding to an authority supported 
like hers; and to bend, where my conscience and self- 
respect permitted, to an active wilL 

"And wbat business have you here?" she continued. 
"It is not your place. Mary and I sit In the kitcheu 
sometimes, because at home we like to be free, even to 
license — but you are a visitor, and must go into the 
parlour." 

"I am very well here." 

"Not at all — with Hannah bustling about and cover- 
ing you with flour." 

"Besides, the fire is too hot for you," ioterposed Mary. 

"To be sure," added her sister. "Come, you must 
be obedient" And still holdiug my hand she made 
me rise, and led me into the inner room. 
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"Sit there," she said, placing me on the sofa, "while 
we take our things off and get the tea ready; it is 
anoüier privilege we exercise in our little raoorland home 
— to prepare our own meals when we are so inclined; 
or when Hannali is baking, brewing, wasbing, or ironing." 

She closed the door, leaving me solus with Mr; 
St John, who sat opposite; a book or newspaper in his 
hand, I examined, first, the parlour, and then its oc- 
cupant. 

The parlour was rather a smaJl room, very plainly 
furnished; yet comfortable, because clean and neat. 
The old-fashioned chatrs were very bright, and the 
waluut-wood table was like a looking-glass. A few 
Strange, antique portraits of the men and women of 
other days decorated the stained walis; a cupboard 
with glass doors contained some books and an ancient set 
of China. There was no superfluous omament in the 
room — not one modern piece of furaiture, save a brace 
of work-boxes and a lady's desk in rosewood, which 
stood on a side-table: everything — including the carpet 
and curtains — looked at once well wom and weil saved. 

Mr. St, John — sltting as still as one of the dusky 
pictures on the walls; keeping his eyes fixed on the 
page he perused, and his lips mutely sealed — was easy- 
enough to examine. Had he been a statue instead of 
a man, he couJd not have been easier. He was young 
— perhaps from twenty-eight to thirty — tall, slender; his 
face riveted the eye; it was like a Greek face, very pure 
in outline; quite a straight, classic nose; quite an 
Athenian mouth and chin. It is seldom, indeed, an. 
English face comes so near the antique modeis as did 
his. He raight well be a little shocked at Ihe irregularity 
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of my lineaments, his owii being so harmonious. His 
eyes were large and blue, witli brown laslies; his high 
forehead, colourless as ivoiy, was partially streaked over 
by careless locks of fair hair. 

This is a gentle deUneation, is h not, reader? Yet 
he whom it describes scarcely impressed one with ihe 
idea of ä gentle, a yielding, an impressible, or even of 
a placid nature. Quiescent as he now sat, there was 
something about his nostril, Ms mouih, his brow, ivhidi, 
to my perceptions, indicated elements Tvithin either 
restless, or hard, or eager. He did not speak to me 
one Word nor even direct to me one glance, tili his 
sisters returned. Diana, as she passed in and out, in 
the course of preparing tea, brought me a little cake, 
baked on the top of the oven. 

"Eat that now," she said: "you must be hungry. 
Hannah says you have had nothing but some gruel 
since breaj^fast" 

I did not reflise it, for my appetite was awakened 
and keen. Mr. Rivers now closed his book, approached 
the table, and, as he took a seat, fixed his blue, pic- 
torial-looking eyes füll on me. There was an un- 
ceremonious directness, a searching, decided steadfast- 
ness in his gaze now, which told that Intention, and 
not diffidence, had hitherto kept it averted from the 

"You are very hungry," he said. 

"I am, sir." It is my way— -it always was my way, 
by instinct — ever to meet the brief with brevity, the 
direct with plainness. 

"It is well for you that a low fever has forced you 
to abstain for the last three days: there would have 
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been danger in yielding to the cravings of yom- appetite 
atfirst Now you may eat; tliough still not inimoderately." 

"I trust I shall not eat long at your expense, sir," 
was my very clumsily-contrived, unpolished answer. 

"No," he Said, cooUy: "When you have indicated 
lo US the residence of your friends, we can write to 
tliem, and you may be restored to home." 

"That, I must plainly teil you is out of my power to 
de; being absolutely witliout home and friends." 

The three looked at me; but not distnistfully; I feit 
there was no suspidon in their glances; there was more 
of curiosity. I speak particularly of the young ladies. 
St John's eyes, though clear enough in a literaJ sense, 
in a figurative one were difficult to fathom. He seemed 
to use them laüier as Instruments to search other 
people's thoughts, than as agents to reveal his own: the 
which combination of keenness and reserve was con- 
siderably more calculated to embarrass than to en- 
courage. 

"Do you mean to say," he asked, "that you are 
completely isolated from every connection?" 

"I do. Not a tie links me to any living thing: not 
a Claim do I possess to admittance under auy roof in 
England." 

"A most Singular position at your age!" 

Here I saw his glance directed lo my hands, which 
were folded on the table before me. I wondered what 
he sought Ihere: his words soon explained the quest 

"You have never beenmanied? You are a spinster?" 

Diana laughed. "Why, she can't be above seven- 
teen or eighteen years old, St. John" said she. 

"I am near nineteen: btit I am not married. No," 
7B.,si>=. //, 13 
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I feit a burning glow mount to my face; for bitter 
and agitating recollections were awakened by the allu- 
sion to marriage. They all saw the embarrassment, 
and the emotion. Diana and Maiy relieved me by 
tuming their eyes elsewhere tlian to my crimsoncd 
visage; but the colder and stemer brother continued to 
gaze, tili the trouble he had exciied forced out tears as 
well as colour. 

"Where did you last reside?" he now asked. 

" You are too inquisitive , SL John ," murmiired 
Mary, in a low voice; but he leaned over Ihe table 
and required an answer, by a second firm and piercing 
look. 

"The narae of the place where, and of the person 
with whom I lived. is my secret," I replied, concisely. 

"Which, if you like, you have, in my opiuion, a right 
to keep, both from St. John and every other questioner," 
remarked Diana. 

"Vet if I know nothing abont you or yonr history,. 
I cannot help you," he said. "And you need help: do 
you not?" 

"I need it, and I seek it; so far, sir, that some true 
phiianthropist wUl put me in the way of getting work 
which I can do, and the remuneration for wiüch will 
keep me: if but in the barest necessaries of life." 

"I know not whether I am a true philanthropist; 
yet I am willing to aid you to the utmost of my power, 
in a purpose so honest. First, then, teil me what you 
have been acoistomed to do, and what you can do." 

I had now swallowed my tea. I was mightily re- 
freshed by the beverage; as much so as a giant witli 
Wine: it gave new tone to my unstrung nerves, and 
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enabled me to address Üiis penetrating yonng judge 
steadily. 

"Mr. Rivers," I said, turning to him, and looldng at 
him, as he looked at me, openly and without diffidence, 
"you and your sisters have done me a great Service — 
tie greatest man can do his fellow-being; you have 
rescued me, by your noble hospitality, from dealh. This 
benefit conferred gives you an unlimited daim on my 
gratitude; and a claim to a certain extent, on my con- 
fidence. I wül teil you as much of the history of the 
Wanderer you have harboured, as I can teil without 
compromising my owii peace of mind — my own security, 
moral and physical, and Üiat of others. 

"I am an orphan; the daughter of a clergyman. 
My parents died before I could know them. I was 
brought up a dependant; educated in a charitable in- 
stitution, I will even teil you the name of the esta- 
bhshment, where I passed six yeats as a pupil, and two 
as a teacher — Lowood Orphan Asylutn, — shire: you 
will have heard of it, Mr. Rivers? — the Rev. Robert 
Brocklehurst is the treasurer." 

"I have heard of Mr. Brocklehurst, and I have seen 
Üie school." 

"I left Lowood nearly a year since to become a 
private governess. I obtained a good Situation, and was 
happy. This place I was obliged to leave four days 
before I came here. The reason of ray departure I 
cannot and ought not to explain: it would be useless 
— dangerous; and would sound incredible. No blame 
attached to me: I am as free from culpability as any 
one of you three. Miserable I am, and must be for a 
time; for the catastrophe which drove me from a house 
13' 
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I had foimd a paradise was of a Strange and direful 
nature. I observed but two points in planning my 
departure— speed, secrecy: to secure these, I had to 
leave behind me everything I possessed, except a small 
parcelj whicli, in my huny and trouble of mind, I for- 
got to take out of the coach that brought me to Whit- 
cross. To this neighbourhood, then, I came, quite des- 
titut^' I slept two nights in the open air, and wandered 
ab^t two days without crossing a threshold; but twice 
nf that Space of time did I taste food; and it was when 
brought by hunger, exhaustion, and despair, almost to 
the last gasp, that you, Mr. Rivers, forbade me to perish 
of want at your door, and took me under the shelter of 
your roof. I know all your sisters have done for me 
since — for I have not been insensible during my seem- 
ing torpor — and I owe to their spontaneous, genuine, 
genial compassion, as large a debt as to your evangelical 
charity," 

"Don't make her talk any more now. St, John," 
Said Diana, as I pansed; "she is evidently not yet fit 
for excitement. Come to the sofa, and sit down now, 
Miss Elliott." 

I gave an involuntary half-start at hearing the alias: 
I had forgotten my new name. Mr. Rivers, whom no- 
thing seemed to escape, noticed it at once. 

"You said your name was Jane Elliott?" he ob- 
served, 

"I did' say so; and it is the name by which I think 
it expedient to be called at present; but it is not my 
real name, and when I hear it, it sounds stränge to 
me." 

"Your real name you will not give?" 
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"No; I fear discovery above all Üiings; and what- 
ever disclosure would lead to it I avoid." 

"You are quite riglit, I am sure," SMd Diana. "Now 
do, brother, let her be at peace a wbile." 

But when St. John had mused a few moments, he 
recommenced, as imperturbably, and with as much 
acumen as ever. 

"You would not like to be long dcpeiident on our 
hospitality — you would wish, I see, to dispense as soon 
as may be wiüi my sisters' compassion; and, above all, 
with my charity (I am quite sensible of the distinction 
drawn, nor do I resent it — it is just): you desiie to be 
independent of us?" 

"I do: I have already said so, Show me how to 
w k h t k w k th t all I now ask; then 
I t g f t b b 1 1 tl est cotUge— but tili 

th 11 t t y h I d ad another essay of 

th h f h m I d tt ü 

Iddy / 1/ t y h said Diana, putting 

h wht h d y 1 d You shall," repeated 

My tht fdmtr tive sincerity, which 

d ur 1 t h 

My t rs y h pleasure in keeping 

y dMStJh tly would have a pleasure 

iikpg dhhg h If-frozen bird some 

w tiy w d !;ht h d th ugh their casement 

/flm If tpt} n the way of keep- 

ing y If and h U d t do so: but observe, 

my p! ar I m b t the incumbent of a 

p try p I my d m t be of the humblest 

A d f y 1 d t despise the day of 
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small things, seek some more efficieiit succour Üian 
such as I can offer." 

"She has already said that she is wiUing to do any- 
thing honest slie can do," answered Diana, for me; "aad 
you know, St. John, she has no choice of helpers: she 
is forced to put up with such crusty people as you." 

"I will be a dressmaker: I will be a plain-work- 
woman; I will be a servant, a nurse-girl, if I can be no 
better," I answered. 

"Right," said Mr. Sl John, quite coolly. "If such 
is your spirit, I promise to aid you; in my own time 
and way." 

He now resumed the book with which he had been 
occupied before tea. I soon withdrew; for I had talked 
as much, and sat up as long, as my present strength 
would permit. 



CHAPTER X. 

The more I knew of the inmates of Moor-House, 
the better I liked them. In a few days I had so fax 
recovered Tay health that I could sit «p all day, and 
walk out sometimes. I could join with Diana and Mary 
in all their ocaipalions; converse with them as mucfa as 
ihey wished, and aid them when and where they would 
allow me. There was a reviving pleasure in this inter- 
course, of a kind now tasted by me for the first üme — 
the pleasure arising from perfect congeniality of tastes, 
sentiments, and principles. 

I liked to read what they liked to read: what they 
enjoyed, delighted me; what they approved, I reverenced. 
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The\ loved iheir seque'iteied home I, too, mÜiegriy, 
sm-ill aiitique structure, with its low loof, its latüced 
( asements, its mouldenng walls, its aveniie of aged firs 
— all grown aslant under the stress of mountain winds, 
its girden, dirk with yew and holly — and where no 
flowers but of the h'irdiest species would bloom — foimd 
a cliarm both potent and permanent They clung to 
the piirple nioors behind and around their dwelling — 
to the hollow vale mto which the pebbly bndle path 
leading from their gate descended, and which wound 
lietween fem banks first, and ihen amongst a few of the 
wildest hllle pasturefields that ever bordered a wilder- 
ness of healh, or g-ive sustenance to a flock of gray 
muorland sheep, with their little moss} faced lambs — 
they clung to this scene, I sa\, »ith a perfect enthusiasm 
of attachment I could compiehend the teelmg, and 
share both its strength and truth I saw the fasanation 
i-t the locality I fett the consecration of its lonelmess 
mj eye feasted on the omline of swell and sweep — on 
the wild colonring communicated fo ndge and dell, by 
moss bj heathbell, b} flower sprinkled turf, by bnlhant 
biacken, and mellow graiiite crag These detaih were 
juit to me what they were to them — so manv pure and 
sweet sources of pleasure The strong blast and the 
»ioft breeze, the ron^h and the halcyon dayj the hours 
tf sunnse and sunset, the moonhght and the clouded 
n ghl, developed for me, m lhe';e regions, the same at- 
tiiction as fLi them— wound round my faculties the 
same spei! that entranced iheirs 

In doors \ie agreed equall) well They were both 
more accomphshed and better read ihm l was but 
with eigerne';s I toHo\4ed in the path of kno\ ledge 
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they had trodden before me. I devoured the books 
they lent me: then h was füll satisfaction to discuss 
with them in Ihe evening what I had perused during 
the day. Thought fitted thought; opinion met opinion: 
we coincided, in short, perfectly. 

If in our trio there was a superior and a leader, it 
was Diana. Physically, she far excelled me; she was 
handsome; she was vigorous. In her animal spirits, 
there was an affluence of life, and certainty of flow, 
such as excited my wonder, while it baffled my com- 
prehension. I could talk a while when the evening 
commenced: but the first gush of vivacity and fluency 
gone, I was fain to sit on a stool at Diaua's feet, to rest 
my head on her knee, and listen altemately to her and 
Mary; while they sounded thoroughly the topic on which 
I had but touched, Diana offered to teach me German. 
I liked to leam of her: I saw the part of instructress 
pleased and suited her; that of sdiolar pleased and 
suited me no less. Our natures dovefailed: mutual 
affection — of the strengest kind — was the result, They 
discovered I could draw: their pencils and colour-boxes 
were immediately at my Service. My skill, greater in 
this one point than theirs, surprised and charmed them. 
Mary would sit and watch me by the hour together: 
then she would take lessons; and a docÜe, intelligent, 
assiduous pupil, she made. Thus occupied, and mutu- 
ally entertained, days passed like hours, and weeks like 
days. 

As to Mr. St. John, the intimacy which had arisen 
so naturally and rapidly between me and his sisters, 
did not extend to hira. One reasoa of the distance yet 
observed between us was, that he was comparatively 
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seldom at home: a large proportion of his titne ap- 
peared devoted to visiting the sick and poor among the 
Ecattered population of his parish. 

No weather seemed to hinder him in ihese pastoral 
excursions: rain or fair, he woiild, when his hoiirs of 
moming study were over, täte his hat, and, followed 
by liis father's old pointer, Carlo, go out on his mission 
of love or duty — I scarcely know in which light he re- 
garded it Sometimes, when the day was very un- 
favourable, his sisters woiild expostulate. He wouid 
then say, with a pecuüar smile, raore solemn than 
cheerful, — 

"And if I let a gust of wind or a sprinkUng of rain 
tum rae aside from these easy tasks,'what preparation 
would such sloth be for the future I propose to myself?" 

Diana and Mary's general answer to this question 
was a sigh, and some minutes of apparenüy nioumful 
medttation. 

But besides his frequent absences, there was another 
barrier to friendship with him: he seemed of a reserved, 
an abstracted, and even of a brooding nature, Zealous 
in his ministerial labours, blameless in his Ufe and 
habits, he yet did not appear to enjoy that Hieiital 
serenity, that inward content, which should be the reward 
of eveiy sincere Christian and practicil philanthropist 
Oft f g h h h d I 
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treasury of deüght it was to his sisters. He expressed 
once, and but once in ray Hearing, a streng sense of 
the rugged chaxm of the hills, and an inbom affection 
for the dark roof and hoaiy walls he called his home: 
but there was more of gloom than pleasure in the tone 
and words in which the sentiment was manifested; and 
never did he seem to roam the moors for the sake of 
their soothtng süence — never seek out or dweil opon 
the thousand peaceful delights they could yleld. 

Incommuiiicative as he was, some time elapsed be- 
fore I had aa opportunity of gauging his mind. I first 
got an idea of its cahbre when I heard him preach in 
his own church at Morton. I wish I could describe 
that sermon: but it is past my power. I cannot even 
render faithfully the effect it produced on me. 

It began calm-^and indeed, as far as dehvery and 
pitch of voice went, it was calm to the end: an earaestly 
feit, yet strictly restrained zeal breathed soon in the 
distinct accents, and prorapted the nervous language. 
Tliis grew to force — compressed, Condensed, controlled, 
The beart was thriUed, the mind astonished, by the 
power of the preacher: neither were softened. Through- 
out there was a stränge bitterness; an absence of con- 
solatory gentleness: stem allusions to CaJvinistic doctrines 
; — election, predestinalion, reprobation — were frequent; 
and each reference to these points sounded like a sen- 
tence pronounced for doom. When he had done, in- 
stead of feeling better, calmer, more enÜghtened by his 
discourse, I experienced an inexpressible sadness; for 
it seemed to me — I know not whether equally so to 
others — that the eloqiience to which I had been hsten- 
ing had Sprung from a depth where !ay tuvbid dregs of 
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disappointment— where moved troubling impulses of in- 
satiate yeamings and disqnieüng aspirations. I was 
sure St John Rivers — pure-lived, conscieiitious, zealous 
as he was — had not yet found that peace of God which 
passeth all understanding; lie liad no more found it, I 
tliought, than had I; with my concealed and racking 
regrets for my broken idol and lost elysium — regrets to 
which I have latterly avoided referring; but which pos- 
sessed me and tyrannized over nie ruthlessly. 

Meantime a month was gone. Diana and Mary were 
soon to leave Moor-House, and return to the far different 
life and scene which awaited them, as governesses in a 
large, fashionable, south-of-England city; where each 
held a Situation in families, by whose wealthy and 
haughty members they were regarded only as huroble 
dependants, and who neither knew nor sought one of 
their innate excellences, and appreciated only their ac- 
quired accomplishments as they appreciated the skill of 
their Cook, or the taste of their wailing-woman. Mr. 
St. John had said nothing to me yet about the employ- 
ment he had promised to obtain for me; yet it became 
urgent that I shonld have a vocation of some kind. 
One moming, being left aione with him a few minutes 
in the parlour, I ventured to approach the window- 
recess — which his table, chair, and desk consecrated 
as a kind of study — and I was going to speak; though 
not very well knowing in what words to frame my inquiry 
—for it is at all times difficult to break the ice of reserve 
glassing over such natures as his — when he saved me 
the trouble, by being the first to commence a dialogue. 

Looking up as I drew near — "You have a question 
to ask of me?" he s.iid. 
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"Yes; I wish to know wheüier you have heard of 
any service I cao offei* myself to undertake." 

"I found OT devised something for you three weeks 
ago; but as you seemed both useful and happy here — 
as my sisters had evidently become attached to you, 
and your society gave them unusual pieasure — I deemed 
it inexpedient to break in on your mutual comfoit, tili 
their approaching departure from Maish-End ihould 
render yours necessary." 

"And they will go in three days now?" I said. 

"Yes; and when they go, I shall retum to the par- 
sonage at Morton: Hannah will accompany me; and 
this old house will be shut up." 

I waited a few momeots, expecting he would go on 
with the subject first broached; but he seemed to have 
entered another train of reflection: his loolc denoted 
abstraclion from me and my business. I was obliged 
to recall hini to a theme whidi was of necessity one of 
dose and anxious interest to me. 

"What is the employment you had in view, Mr. 
Rivers? I hope this delay will not have increased the 
difflculty of securing it," 

"OJi, no; since it is an employment which depends 
only on me to give, and you to accept," 

He again paused: there seemed a reluctance to con- 
tinue. I grew impatient: a restless movement or two, 
and an eager and exactiug glance fastened on his face, 
conveyed the feeting to him as effectually as words 
could have done, and with less trouble. 

"You need be in no hurry to hear," he said: "let 
me frankly teil you, I have noihing eligible or profitable 
to suggest Eefore I explain, recall, if you please, my 
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notice, clearly given, that if I helped you, it must be as 
Ihe blind man would help üie lame. I am poor; for I 
find that, wben I have paid my father's debts, all the 
patrimony remaining to mewill be this crumbHng grange, 
the row of scathed firs behind, and the patch of moorish 
soil, with the yew-trees and hoUy-bushes in front. I am 
obscure; Rivers is an old name; but of the three sole 
descendaiits of the race, two earn the dependanfs crust 
araong strangers, and the third considers himself an 
alien from his native country — not only for life, but in 
death. Yes, and deems, and is boimd to deem, himself 
honoured by the lot, and aspires but after the day when 
the cross of Separation from fleshly lies shall be laid on 
his Shoulders, and when the Head of that church-militant 
of whose humblest members he is one, shaU give the 
Word, 'Rise, follow me!'" 

St. John Said these words as he pronounced his 
sermons, with a quiet, deep voice; with an unflushed 
cheek, and a coruscating radiance of glance. He re- 
sumed ;— ■ 

"And since I am myself poor and obscure, I can 
offer you but a Service of poverty and obscurity, Tba 
may even think it degrading— for I see now your 
habits have been what the world calls refined:_ your 
tastes lean to the ideal; and your society has at least 
been amongst the educated — but / consider that no 
Service degrades which can better our race. I hold 
that the more arid and unreclaimed the soil where the 
Christian labourer's task of tillage is appointed him — 
the scantier the meed his toil brings — the higher the 
honour. His, under such citcumstances, is the destiny 
of the pioneer: and the first pioneers of the Gospel 
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were the Apostles— -Üieir captain was Jesus, the Redeemer, 
himself." 

"Well?" I Said, as he again paused — "proceed." 

He looked al me before he proceeded: indeed, he 
seemed leisurely to read my face, as if its features and 
lines were characters on a page. The conclusions 
drawn froro this sca-utiny he paxtially expressed in his 
succeeding observations. 

"I believe you will accept the post I offer you," 
Said he; "and hold it for a whüe: not permanently, 
thoTighr any more than I could permanently keep the 
narrow and narrowing — the traaquil, hidden Office of 
Eiiglish country incumbent: for in your natnre is an 
alloy as detrimental to repose as that in mine; though 
of a different kind." 

"Do explain," I urged, when he halted once more. 

"I will; and you shall liear how poor the proposai 
is, — how trivial — how cramping, I shall not stay long 
at Morton, now that my father is dead, and that I am 
my own master. I sbaU leave the place probably in 
the CQurse of a twelvemonth: but while I do stay, I will 
exert myself to the utmost for its improvement Morton, 
when I came to it two yeare ago, had no school; the 
children of the poor were excluded from every hope of 
progress. I established one for boys: I mean now to 
open a second school for girls. I have hired a building 
for the purpose, with a cottage of two rooms attached 
to it for the mistress's house. Her salary will be thirty 
pounds a year: her house is already furnished, veiy 
simply, but sufficiently, by the kindness of a lady, Miss 
Oliver; the only daughter of the sole rieh man in my 
parish — Mr. Oliver, the pioprietor of a needle-factoiy 
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and iron-foundry in the valley. The same lady pays 
for the education and clothing of an orphan from the 
workhouse; on condilion that she shall aid the mistress 
in such menial offices connected with her own house 
and the school, as her occupation of teaching will 
prevent her having time to discharge in person. Will 
you be this mistress?" 

He put the questioo rather hnrriedly; he seemed 
half to expect an indignant, or at least a disdainfui re- 
jection of the offer; not knowing all my thoughts and 
feelings, though guessing some, he could not teil in what 
light the lot would appear to me. In Iruth it was 
humble — bnt then it was sheltered, and I wanted a safe 
asylum: it was plodding — but then, compared with that 
of a governess in a rieh house, it was mdependent; and 
the fear of servitude with strangers entered my soul 
like iron : it was not ignoble — not unworthy — not mentally 
degrading. I made my decision. 

"I thank you for the proposal, Mr. Rivers; and 1 
accept it with all my heart" 

"But you compreheud me?" he said, "It is a vil- 
lage-school: your scholars will be only poor girls— cot- 
tagers' children — at the best, farmers' daughters. 
Knitling, sewing, reading, writing, cyphering, will be all 
you will have to teach. What will you do with your 
accomplishments? What, with the Sargest portion of 
your mind^sentiments— tastes?" 

" Save them tili they are wanted. They will keep." 

"You know what you undeilake, then?" 

«I do." 

He now smiled: and not a bitter or a sad smilej 
but one well pleased and deeply gratified. 
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"And when will you comraence the exercise of your 
fuiictioQ?" 

"I will go to my house to-morrow; and open the 
school, if you like, next week," 

"Very well: so be it." 

He rose and walked through the room. Standing 
still, he agaia looked at me. He shook his head. 

"What do you disapprove of, Mr. Rivers?" I asked. 

"You will not stay at Morton long: no, noi" 

"Why! What is your reason for saying so?" 

"I read it in your eye; it is not of that description 
which promises the maintenance of an even lenor in 
Ufe." 

"I am not arabitious." 

He Started at the word "ambitious." He repeated, 
"No. • What made you think of arabition? Who is 
ambitious? I know I am: but how did you find it out?" 

"I was speaking of myse'.f." 

"Well, if you aie not ambitious, you aie — " He 
paused, 

"What?" 

"I was going to say, impassJoned: but perhaps you 
would have raisunderstood the word, and been dis- 
pleased. I mean, that human affecüons and sympathies 
liave"-,a most powerfui hold on you. I am sure you 
cannot long be content to pass your leisure in solitude, 
and to devote your worlung hours to a monotonous 
labour' wholly void of Stimulus; any more than I can be 
content," he added, with emphasis, "to live here buried 
in morass, pent in with mountain — my natare, that God 
gave me, contravened; my faculties, heaven-bestowed, 
para!yzed— made useless. You hear now how I coa- 
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tradict rayself, I, who preaclied contentment with a 
liumble lot, and justified the vocation even of hewers of 
wood, and drawers of water, in God's service — I, his 
ordained minister, almost rave in my restlessness. 
Well, propensities and principles must be reconciled by 
soKie means." 

He left the room. In this brief hour I had leamt 
more of him than in the whole previous month: yet still 
he puzzled me. 

Diana and Mary Rivers became more sad and silent 
as the day approached for leaving their brother, and 
their home. They both tried to appear as usual; but 
the sorrow they had to struggle against was one that 
could not be entirely conquered or concealed. Diana 
intitnated that this would be a diöerent parting from 
any they had ever yet known. It would probably, as 
far as St, John was concerned, be a parting for years; 
it night be a parting for life, 

"He will sacrifice all to his long-framed resolves," 
she Said: "natural affection and feelings more potent 
still. St John looks quiet, Jane; but he hides a fever 
in his vitals. You would think him gentle, yet in some 
things he is inexorable as death; and the worst of it is, 
my conscience will hardly permit me to dissuade him 
from his severe decision: certainly, I cannot for a moment 
blame him for it. It is right, noble, Christian; yet it 
breaks my heart." And the tears gushed to her fine 
eyes. Mary bent her head low over her worL 

"We are now without father: we shall soon be with- 
out home and brother," she murmured. 

At that moment a little accident supervened, which 
seemed decreed by faie, purposely to prove the truth 
Ja«, £j.,v, //. 14 
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of the adage, tliat "misfortun.es never come slngly;" 
and to add to their distresses the vexing one of the slip 
between ihe cup and the üp. St John passed the 
window reading a letter. He entered. 

"Our uncle John is dead," said he. 

Eoth the sisters seemed Struck: not shocked or ap- 
palled: the tidings appeared in their eyes raiher mo- 
mentous than afllicting. 

"Dead?" repeated Diana. 

"Yes." 

She riveted a searching gaze on her brother's face. 
"And what then?" she demanded, in s. low voice. 

"What then, Die?" he replied, maintaining a marble 
immobility of feature. "What then? Why — nothing. 
Read." 

He threw the letter into her lap. She glanced over 
it, and handed it to Mary. Mary perused it in siience, 
and returned it to her brother. All three looked at 
each other, and all three smiled — a dreary, pensive 
smile enough. 

"Amen! We can yet live," said Diana, at last. 

"At any rate, it makes us no worse off than we 
were before," remarked Mary. 

"Only it forces rather strongly on the mind the 
picture of what mig/if have been," said Mr. Rivers; 
"and contrasts it soraewhat too vividly with what is." 

He folded the letter, locked it in his desk, and again 
wcnt out. 

For some minutes no one spoke. Diana then turned 

"Jane, you will wonder at us and our mysteries," 
stie said; "and think us hard-hearted beings not to be 
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more moved at Ihe deith of so neii a relition as m 
uQcle; but we h^ve never seen him or knoiMi him He 
was my mothers biother Mj faÜier -md he quarielled 
long ago. It was bj his advice that my fither nsked 
most of his property in the Bpeculation that imned him. 
Mutual recrimination passed between them: theypaxted 
in anger, and were never reconciled. My unde engaged 
afterwards in more prosperous undertakings: it appears 
he realized a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. He 
was never married, and had no near kindred but our- 
selves, and one other person, not more dosely related 
than we. My father always cherished the idea that he 
would atone for his error, by leaving his possessions tö 
ms; that letter informs us that he has bequeathed every 
penny to the other relation; with the exception of thirty 
guineas, to be divided between St John, Diana, and 
Mary Rivers, for the purdiase of three roourning rings. 
He had a right, of course, to do as he pieased: and 
yet a moraentary damp is cast on the spirits by the 
receipt of such news. Mary and I would have esteemed 
ourselves rieh with a thousand pounds each; and to 
St. John such a sum would have been valuable, for the 
good it would have enabled him to do." 

This explanation given, the subject was dropped, 
and no further reference made to it, by either Mr. Rivers 
or his sisters. The next day, I left Marsh-End for 
Morton. The day after, Diana and Mary quitted it 
for distant B — . In a week, Mr. Rivers and Hannah 
repaired to the parsonage: and so the old grange was 
abandoned. 
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My home, then, — when I at last find a liome,— 
is a cottage: a little room wiüi white-washed walls, 
and a sanded floor; containing four painted chairs and 
a table, a dock, a cupboard, with two or three plates 
and dishes, and a set of tea-things in delf. Above, a 
Chamber of the same dimensions as the khcheii, with 
a deal bedstead, and ehest of drawers; small, yet too 
large to be filled with my scanty wardrobe: though 
the kindness of my gentle and generous friends has in- 
creased that, by a modest stock of such things as are 
necessary. 

It is evening. I have dismissed, with the fee of an 
orange, the little orphan, who serves me as a hand- 
maid. I am sitting alone on Üie hearth. This morn- 
iog, the village school opened. I had twenty scholars, 
But three of the numbei* can read: none wiite or cypher. 
Several knit, and a few sew a little. They speak with 
the broadest accent of the district. At present, they 
and I have a difficulty in understanding each other's 
language. Some of them are unmannered, rough, in- 
tractable, as well as ignorant; but others are docile, 
have a wish to learn, and evince a disposition that 
pleases me. I must not forget that these coarsely-clad 
little peasants are of flesh and blood as good as the 
scions of gent]est genealogy; and that the germs of 
native excellence, refinement, intelligence, kind feeling, 
are as likely to exist in their hearts as in those of the 
best-born. My duty will be to develope these germs; 
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Eurely I shall find some happiness in discharging that 
Office. Much enjoyraent I do not expect in Üie lifo 
opening before me: yet it will, doxibtleas, if I reguiate 
my mind, and exert my powers as I ought, yield me 
enough to Yive on from day to day. 

Was I very gleeful, settled, content, during the 
hours I passed in yonder bare, humble school-room 
Ulis morning and afteinoon? Not to deceive myself, I 
must reply — No: I feit desolate to a degree. I feit 
— yes, idiot that I am — I feit degraded. I doubted I 
had taken a Step which sank instead of raising me in 
the Scale of social existence. I was weakly dismayed 
at the ignorance, the poverty, the coarseness of ail I 
heard and saw round me. But let me not hate and 
despise myself too much for these feelings: I know 
them to be wrong — that is a great step gained; I shall 
strive to overcome them. To-morrow, I trust, I shall 
get the better of them partially; and in a few weeks, 
perhaps, they will be quite subdued. In a few months, 
it is possible, the happiness of seeiog progress, and a 
change for the better in my scholars, may Substitute 
gratification for disgust. 

Meantime, let me ask myself one question — Which 
is better? — To have surrendered to temptation; listened 
to passion; made no painful effort — no struggle; — but 
to have sunk down in the silken snare; fallen asleep 
on the flowers coveiing it; wakened in a southem clime, 
amongst the luxuries of a pleasure-villa: to have been 
now living in France, Mr. Eochester'sdnistress; delirious 
with his love half my time — for he would — oh, yes, he 
would have loved me well for a while. He did love 
me — no one will ever love me so again. I shall never 
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inore ktiow the sweet homage given to beauty, ymifli, 
and grace — for nerer to auy one eise shall I seem to 
possess these charms. He was fond and proud of me 
— it is what no man besides will ever be. — But where 
am I Wandering, and what am I saying; and, above all, 
feeling? Whether is it better, I ask, to be a slave in a 
fool's paradise at Marseilles — fevered with delusive bliss 
one hoiir — suffocating with the bitterest tears of remorse 
and shame the next- — or to be a village-schoolmistress, 
free and honest, in a breezy mountain nook in the 
healthy heart of England? 

Yes; I feel now that I was right when I adhered 
to principle and law, and scomed and crushed the in- 
sane promptings of a frenzied moment. God directed 
me to a correct choicei I thank His providence for ihe 
guidance! 

Having brotight my eventide musings to this point, 
I rose, went to my door, and looked at the sunset of 
the harvest-day, and at the quiet fieids before my cot- 
tage; which, with the school, was distant half a mile 
from the village. The birds were singmg their last 
strains — 



While I looked, I thought myself happy, and was sur- 
prised to find myself ere long weeping — and why? 
For the doom which had reft me from adhesion to my 
master: for him I was no more to see; for the des- 
perate grief and fatal fury — consequences of my de- 
parture — which might now, perbaps, be dragging him 
from fhe path of right, foo far to leave hope of ultimate 
restoration Ihither. At this thought, I turned my face 
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aside from Üie lovely sky of eve and lonely vale of 
Morton — I say lonely, for in that bend of it visible to 
me, there was no building apparent save the church 
and the parsonage, half-hid in trees; and, quite at the 
extremity, the roof of Vale-Hall, where the rieh Mr. 
Oliver and his daughter üved. I hid my eyes, and 
leant my head ^ainst the stone frame of my door; but 
soon a slight noise neai the wicket which shut in ray 
tiny garden from the meadow beyond it, made me look 
up. A dog— old Carlo, Mr. Rivers' pointer, as I saw 
in a moment— was pushing the gate with his nose and 
Sl John himself leant upon it with folded arms,; his 
brow knit, his gaze, grave almost to displeasure, fixed 
on me. I asked him to come in. 

"No, I eannot stay; I have only brought you a little 
parcel my sisters left for you, I think it contaitis a 
colour-box, pencils, and paper." 

I approached to take it; a welcome gift it was. He 
examined my face, I thought, with austerity, as I came 
near; the traces of tears were doubtless very visible 
npon it. 

"Have you found your first day's work harder than 
you expected?" he asked. 

"Oh, no! On the contrary, I think in time I shall 
get on with my scholars very well." 

"But perhaps your accommodations — your cottage 
— your fumiture— have disappointed your expectations? 
They are, in truth, scanty enough; but" — I inter- 

"My cottage is clean and weather-proof; my fumi- 
ture suffident and commodious. AU I see has made 
me thankfnl, not despondent. I am not absolutely 
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such a fool and sensuallst as to regret the absence of 
a carpet, a sofa, and silver-platet besides, five weeks 
ago I had nothing — I was an outcast, a beggar, a 
vagrant; now I have acquaintance, a home, a business, 
I wonder at the goodness of God; the generosity of my 
friends; the bounfy of my lot. I do not repine," 

"But you feel sohtude an oppression? The Uttle 
house there behind you is dark and empty." 

"I have hardly had time yet to enjoy a sense of 
tranquilUty, much less to grow impatient under one of 
lonehness." 

"Very well; I hope you feel the content you ex- 
press; at any rate, your good sense will teil you that 
it is too soon yet to yield to the vacillating fears of 
Lot's wife. What you had left before I saw you, of 
course I do not know; but I counsel you to resist, 
firmly, every temptation which would incline you to 
look back: pursue your present career steadily, for some 
months at least" 

"It is what I mean to do," I answered. St, John 
continued: — 

"It is hard work to control the workings of inclina- 
tioii, and turn the bent of nature: but that it may be 
done, I know from experience. God has given us, in 
a measure, the power to make our own fate; and when 
our energies seem to deniand a sustenance they cannot 
get— when our wÜl strains after a path we may not 
foliow— we need neither starve from inanition, nor 
stand still in despair: we have but to seek another 
nourishment for the mind, as strong as the forbidden 
food it longed to taste — -and perhaps purer; and to 
hew out for the adventurous foot a road as direct and 
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broad as the one Fortune Iias blocked up against us, if 
rouglier than it. 

"A year ago, I was myself intensely miserable, be- 
cause I thought I had made a mistake in entering tlie 
ministry: its uniform duties wearied me to death. I 
burnt for the more acüve life of the worid — for the 
more exciling teils of a literary career — for the destiny 
of an artist, autiior, orator; anytiiing rather than that 
of a priest: yes, the heart of a poUtician, of a soldier, 
of a votary of glory, a lover of renown, a luster after 
power, beat under my curate's surpllce. I considered; 
nyl'f wbd'n bhgd I 
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I have vowed that I will overcome — and I leave Europe 
for the East." 

He Said this, in his peculiar, subdued, yet emphatic 
voice; loolcing, when he had ceased speaking, not at 
nie, but at the setting sun, at whicii I looked too. Eoth 
lie and I had our baclcs towards the path leading up 
the field to the widtet. We had heard no step on that 
grass-growD track; the water running in the vale was 
the one luUing sound of the Iiour and sceiie; we might 
well then Start, when a gay voice, sweet as a silver bell, 
exclaimed:— 

"Good evening, Mr. Rivers, And good evening, old 
Carlo. Your dog is quicker to recognise his friends 
than you are, sir; he pricked his ears and wagged liis 
tail when I was at the bottoni of the field, and you 
have your back towards me now." 

It was true. Though Mr. Rivers had started at the 
first of those musical accents, as if a thunderbolt had 
sphl a cloud over his head, he stood yet, at the dose 
of the sentence, in the same attitude in which the 
Speaker had surprised him— his arm resting on the gate, 
his face directed towards the west. He turned at last, 
with measured dehberation. A vision, as it seemed to 
me, had risen at his side. There appeared, within three 
feet of him, a form dad in pure white — a youthful, 
graceful form : füll, yet fine in contour; and when, after 
bending to caress Carlo, it lifted up its head, -and threw 
back a long vell, there bloomed under his glance a face 
of perfect beauty, Perfect beauty is a strong expres- 
sioii; but I do not retrace or quaJify it: as sweet features 
as ever the temperate clime of Albion moulded; as pure 
hues of rose and lily as ever her humid gales and 
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väpouiy skies generated and screened, justified, in this 
instance, the term. No charm was wanting, no defect 
was perceptible; Üie young girl had regulär and delicate 
lineaments; eyes sliaped and coloiired as we see them 
in lovely pictures, large, and dark, and füll; the long 
and shadowy eyelash whicli encircles a fine eye witli so 
soft a fasdnalion; the pencilled brow whicli gives such 
clearness; the white, smooth forebead, which adds such 
repose to the livelier beauties of tint and ray; the cheek, 
oval, freshand smooth; the lips, freshtoo, ruddy, beaithy, 
sweetly formed; the even and gleaming teeth without 
flaw; the small, dimpled chin; the ornament of rieh, 
plenteous tresses — all advantages, in short, which, com- 
bined, realize the ideal of beauty, were fully hers. I 
wondered, as I looked at this fair creature: I admired 
her with my whole beart Nature had surely formed 
her in a partial mood; and, forgetting her usual stinted 
step-mother dole of gifts, had endowed tliis, her darling, 
wilb a granddame's bounty. 

Wliat did St. John Rivers think of this earthly angel? 
I naturally asked myseif tbat question as I saw him 
tum to her and look at her; and, as naturally, I sought 
the answer to the inquiry in liis countenance. He had 
already withdrawn liis eye from the Peri, and was look- 
iog at a bumble tuft of daiaies which grew by the 
widcet 

"A lovely evening, but late for you to be out alone," 
he Said, as he cnished the snowy heads of the closed 
flowers with his foot. 

"Oh, I oniy came home from S — (sbe mentioned 
the name of a large town some twenty miles distant) 
this aftemoon. Papa told me you had opened youc 
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school, and that the new mistress was come; and so I 
put OQ my boimet after tea, and ran up the valley to 
see her: this is she?" pointing lo me. 

"It is," Said St John. 

"Do you think you shall like Morton?" she asked 
of me, with a direct and na'ive simpitcity of tone and 
maimer, pleasing, if child-üke. 

"I hope I shall. I have many inducements to do 
so," 

"Did you find your scholais as attentive as you ex- 
pected?" 

"Quite." 

"Do you like your house?" 

"Very much." 

"Have I furnished it nicely?" 

"Very nicely, indeed," 

"And made a good choice of an attendant for you 
in Alice Wood?" 

"Von have, indeed. She is teachable and handy." 
(This, then, I thought, is Miss Oliver, the heiress; 
favoured, it seems, in the gifts of fortune, as well as in 
those of nalure I What happy combination of the 
planets presided over her birth, I wonder?) 

"I shall come up and help you to teach sometimes," 
she added. "It will be a change for me to visit you 
now and then; and I like a change. Mr. Rivers, I have 
been so gay during my stay at S— . Last night, or 
rather this morniag, I was dancing tili two o'dock. 
The — th regiment ai-e stationed there, since the riots; 
and the officers are the most agreeable men in the 
World: they put all our young knife-grinders and scissor 
merchants to shame." 
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It seemed to me that Mr. St. John's under lip pro- 
truded, and his Upper lip curled a moment. His mouth 
certainiy looked a good deal compressed, and the lower 
part of his face unusually stein and Square, as the langh- 
ing girl gave him this Information. He lifted his gaze, 
too, front the daisies, and tumed it on her. An unsmil- 
ing, a searching, a meaning gaze it was. She answered 
it with a second laiigh, and laughter well became her 
youth, her roses, her dimples, her bright eyes. 

As he stood, mute and grave, she again feil to 
caressing Carlo. "Poor Carlo ioves me," said she. "He 
IS not Stern and distant to his friends; and if he could 
speak, he would not be silent." 

As she patted the dog's head, bending with native 
grace before his young and austere master, I saw a 
g]ow nse to that master s face I saw his solemn eje 
melt with sudden fire, md flicker with resistless emo- 
tion Flushed ind kindled thus, he looked neirly at. 
beauttful for a man as she for a woman His ehest 
heaved once, ■xs if his Urge hearl, weary of despotic 
constnction, had expanded, despite the will, and mide 
a vigorous boiind for the attainmeiit of hbeity But he 
curbed it, I thmk, as a resolute nder would curb a leir 
ing steed He responded neither by word noi mo\e 
ment to the gentle advances made him 

"Papa says you never com to ee us non con- 
tinued Miss Olver 1 k g up \oi are qute a 
stranger at Vale HalJ He s alo e th s eve c, and 
not very we]l vU you ret rn with e and t 1 m?" 

"It is not a seasonable ho r to ntr de oa Mr Oli- 
ver," answered St Joh 

"Not a sea o able 1 n r Et! decJa e t s It 
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is just the hour when papa most wants Company; when 
the Works are closed, and he has no business to occupy 
him, Now, Mr. Rivers, do come. Why are you so very 
shy, and so very sombre?" She fiUed up the hiatus 
his silence ieft by a reply of her own. 

"I forgot!" she exclaimed, shaking her beautifnl 
curled head, as if shocked at herseif. "I am so giddy 
and thoughtless! Do exojse me. It had shpped my 
memory that you have good reasons to be indisposed 
for joining in my chatter. Diana and Mary have Ieft 
you, and Moor-House is shut up, and you are so lonely. 
I am SU I p'ty y D d p p " 

"Not t ght M R d 1 1 ght 

Mr. St J h p k Im t hk t t : him- 

seif only kn Ih ff t t t hun th t f se. 

"W !1 f y b Im t I 11 1 you, for 

I dare Isty ylg thd b^mto fall. 
Good-e\enmg. 

She held out her band. He just touched it. "Good- 
evening!" he repeated, in a voice low and hollow as an 
echo. She turned; but in a moment retumed. 

"Are you well?" she asked. Well might she put 
the question: his face was blanched as her gown. 

"Quite well," he enundated; and, with a bow, he 
Ieft the gate. She went one way; he another. She 
turaed twice to gaze aftev him, as she tripped fairy-like 
down the field; he, as he strode firmly across, never 
turned at all. 

This spectacle of another's suffering and sacrifice, 
rapt my thoughts from exdusive meditation on my own. 
Diana Rivers had designated her brother "inexorable 
as death." She had not exaggerated. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

I coNTiNUED the labours of the village-school as 
activeiy and faithfully as I could. It was truly hard 
work at first. Some üme elapsed before, wiüi all my 
efforts, I could comprehend my sdiolars and their nature, 
Wholly Tintaught, wJth faculües quite torpid, they seemed 
to me hopelessly dull; and, at first sight, all dul! alike: 
but I soon found I was mistaken. There was a differ- 
ence amongst them as amongstthe educated; and when 
I got to know them, and they me, this difference rapidly 
developed hself. Their amazement at me, my language, 
my rules, and ways, once subsided, I found some of 
these heavy-looking, gaping rustics wake up into sharp- 
witted girls enougli. Many showed themselves obliging, 
and amiable too; and I discovered amongst them not a 
few examples of natural poHteness, and innate self-re- 
spect, as well as of excellent capacity, that won both 
my good-will and my admiration. These soon took a 
pleasuie in doing their work well; in keeping their per- 
sons neat; in leaming their tasks regularly; in acquiring 
quiet and orderly manners. The rapidity of their pro- 
gress, in some instances, was even surprising; and an 
honest and happy pride I took in it: besides, I began 
personally to like some of the best girls; and they liked 
me. I had amongst my schoiars several f armers' 
daughters: young women grown, almost These couM 
already read, write, and sew; and to them I taught the 
elements of grammar, geography, history, and the finer 
kinds of needlework. I found estimable characters 
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amoiigsl them—characters desirous of information, and 
disposed for improvement — with whom I passed many 
a pleasant evening hour in their owii homes. Their 
parents then (the farmer and his wife) loaded me with 
attentions, There was an enjoyment in accepfing their 
simple kindness, and in repaying it by a consideration 
— a scTUpulous regard to their feeüngs — to which they 
were not, perhaps, at all times accnstomed, and which 
both charmed and benefited them; because, while it 
elevated them in their own eyes, it made them emulous 
to merit the deferential treatnient they received. 

I feit I became a favourite in the neighbourhood. 
Whenever I went out, I heard on all sides cordial salu- 
tations, and was welcomed with friendly smiles. To 
live amidst general regard, though it be but the regard 
of working-people, is like "sitting in sunsliine, calm and 
Eweet": serene inward feehngs bud and bloom under 
the ray. At this period of my life, my heart far 
oftener swelled with thankfulness than sank with de- 
jection: and yet, reader, to teil you all, in the midst of 
this calm, this useful existence — aller a day passed in 
honourable exertion amongst my scholars, an evening 
spent in drawing or reading contentedly alone — I used 
to rush into stränge dreams at night: dreams many- 
coloured, agitated, füll of the ideal, the stirring, the 
stormy — dreams where, amidst umisual scenes, charged 
with adventiire, with agitating risk and romantic Chance, 
I still again and again met Mr. Rochester, always at 
Eome exciting crisis; and then the sense of being in his 
arms, hearing his voice, meeting his eye, touching his 
hand and cheek, loving him, being loved by him — the 
hope of passing a lifelime at his side, wouldbe renewed, 
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with all its first force and fire. Then I awoke. Theii 
I recalled where I was, and how situated. Then I rose 
up OD my curtainless bed, trembling and quivering; 
and then the stDl, dark night witnessed the convulsion 
of despair, and heard the burst of passion, By nine 
o'clock the next momJng I was punctually openjng fbe 
school; tranquil, settled, prepared for the steady duties 
of the day. 

Rosamond Oliver kept her word in Coming to visit 
me. Her call at the school was generally made in the 
course of her moming ride. She would canter up to 
the door on her pony, followed by a monnted hvery 
servant. Anything more exquisite than her appearance, 
in her purple habit, with her Amazon's cap of black 
velvet placed gracefuUy above the long curis that kissed 
her cheek and floated to her Shoulders, can scarcely 
be imagined: and it was thus she would enter the rustic 
building, and glide through the dazzled ranks of the 
village children. She generally came at the hour when 
Mr. Rivers was engaged in giving his d^ly catechising 
lesson. Keenly, I fear, did the eye of the visitress 
pierce the young pastor's heart. A sort of instinct 
seemed to warn bim of her entrance, even when be 
did not see it; and when he was looking quite away 
from the door, if she appeared at it, his cheek would 
glow, and his marble-seeming features, Üiough they re- 
fused to relax, changed indes cribably; and in their very 
quiescence became expressive of a repressed fervour, 
stronger than workmg muscle or darting glance could 
indicate. 

Of course, she knew her power: indeed, he did not, 
because he could not, conceal it from her. In spite of 
>«= E,.«. //, 15 
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bis Christian sfoidsm, when she went u'p and addressed 
him, and smiled gaily, encouragingly, even fondly in 
his face, his haiid would tremble, and his eye bum. 
He seemed to say, with his sad and resolute look, if he 
did not say it with his lips, "I love you, and I know 
you prefer me. It is not despair of success that keeps 
me dumb. If I offered my heart, I beheve you would 
accept iL But that heart is already laid on a sacred 
altar; the fire is arranged round it. It will sooa be no 
more than a. sacrifice consumed." 

And then she would pout hke a disappointed chüdy 
a pensive cloud would soften her radiant vivacity; shel 
would withdraw her hand hastily from bis, and turn in 
transient petulance from his aspect, at oace so heroic 
and so martyr-like. St John, no doubt, would bave 
given the world to follow, recall, ret^n her, when she 
thus left him: but he would not give one Chance of 
Heaven; nor relinquish, for Üie elysium of her love, one 
hope of the true, etemal Paradise. Besides, he could 
not bound aU that he had in his nature — the rover, the 
aspirant, the poet, the priest — in the limits of a Single 
passion. He could not — he would not — renounce his 
wild field of missiou warfare for the parlours and the 
peace of Vale-Hall. I learnt so much from himself, in 
an inroad I once, despite his reserve, had the daring tp 
make on his confidence. 

Miss Oliver already honoured me with frequent 
Visits to my cottage. I had leamt her whole character; 
which was without mystery or disguise: she was coquet- 
tish, but not heartless; exacting, but not worlhlessly 
selfish, She had been indulged from her birth, but was 
Bot absolutely spoilt She was hasty, but good-humouiedj 
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vain (she could not help it, when every gkiice in the 
glass showed her such a flush of loveHness), but not 
affected; liberal-handed; innocent of the pride of wealtli; 
ingenuous; sufficiently intelhgent; gay, lively, and un- 
thinkjng: she was very charaiing, in short, even to a 
cool obsetver of her own sex hke me; but she was 
Eot profoundly interesting or thoroughly impressive. A 
very different sort of mind was hers from that, for in- 
stance, of the siaters of St. John. Still, I liked her almost 
as I liked my pupil Ad^le: except that, for a chüd whom 
we have watched over and taught, a closer affection is 
engendered than we can give an equally attractive adult 
acquaintance. 

She had taken an amiable caprice to me. She said 
I was like Mr. Rivers (only, certainly, she allowed, "not 
one-tenth so handsome; though I was a nice neat Uttle 
soul enough, but he was an angel"). I was, however, 
good, clever, composed, and firm, like him. I was a 
lusus natura, she affirmed as a village-school-mistiess: 
she was süre my previous history, if known, would make 
a delightftil romance. 

One evening, while, with her usual chiJd-like activity, 
and thoughtless yet not offensive inquisitiveness, she was 
rummaging the cupboard and the table-drawer of my 
little kitchen, she discovered first two French books, a 
volume of Schiller, aGerman grammar and dictionary; 
and then my drawing-maferials and some Sketches, in- 
cluding a pencil-head of a pretty, little chenib-like girl, 
one of my scholars, and sundry views from nature, taieri 
in the Vale of Morton and on the- surrounding moors. 
She was first transfixed whh surprise, and then electri- 
fied with delight 

15* 
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"Had I done these pictures? Did I know French 
and German? What a love — what a miracle I wasi I 
drew better than her master in the first school in S — . 
Would I Sketch a portrait of her, to show to papa?" 

"With pleasure," I rephed; and I feit a thrill of 
artist-dehght at the idea of copying from so perfect and 
radiant a model. She had then on a dark-blue silk 
diess; her arms and her neck were bare; her only Orna- 
ment was her chestnut tresses, which waved over her 
Shoulders with all the wild grace of natura] curls. I 
took a sheet of fine card-board, and drew a careful out- 
line. I promised myself the pleasure of colouring it; 
and, as it was getting !ate then, I told her she must 
come and sit another day. 

She made such a report of me to her father, that 
Mr. Oliver himself accompanied her next evening — a 
tall, massive-featured, middle-aged, and gray-headed man, 
at whose side his lovely daughter looked like a bright 
flower near a hoary turret He appeared a tacitum, 
and perhaps a proud personage; but he was very kind 
to me. The sketch of Rosamond's portrait pleased him 
highly: he said I must make a finished pictm^ of it 
He insisted, too, on my Coming the next day to spend 
the evening at Vale-Hall. 

I went. I found it a large, handsome residence, 
showing abundant evidences of wealth in the proprietor. 
Rosamond was füll of glee and pleasure all the time I 
stayed. Her father was affable; and when he entered 
into conversation with me after tea, he expressed in 
strong terms his approbalion of what I had done in 
Morton school; and said he only feated, from what he 
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saw and heard, I was too good for the place, and woiild 
soon quit it for one roore suitable. 

"Indeed!" cried Rosamond, "she is clever enougli 
to be a govemess in a high family, papa." 

I thought — I woiiJd far rather be where I am than. 
in any high family in the land, Mr. Oüver spoke of 
Mr. Hivers — of the Rivers family — with great respect. 
He Said it was a very old name in that neighbourhood ; 
that the ancestors of the house were wealthy; that all 
Morton had once belonged to them; that even now he 
considered the representative of that house might, if he 
liked, make an alliance with the best. He accounted 
it a pity that so fine and talented a young man should 
have formed the design of going out as a missionary; 
it was quite throwing a valuable life away. It appeared, 
then, that her father would throw no obstacle in the 
way of Rosamond's Union with SL John. Mr. Oliver 
evidently regarded the young clergyman's good birth, 
old name, and sacred profession, as sufficient compen- 
sation for the want of fortune. 

It was the 5th of November, and a holiday. My 
little servant, after helping me to clean my house, was 
gone, well satisfied with the fee of a penny for her aid. 
AU about me was spotless and bright — scoured floor, 
poiished grate, and well rubbed chwrs. I had also 
made myself neat, and had now the aftemoon before 
me to spend as I would. 

The translation of a few pages of German occupied 
an hour; then I got my palette and pencils, and feil to 
the more soothing, because easier occupation, of com- 
pleting Rosamond Oliver's miniature. The head was 
finished already: there was but the background to tint, 
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and the drapery to shade off; a toucli of carmine, too, 
to add to tue ripe lips — a soft curl here and there to 
the tresses — a deeper tinge to the shadow of the lash 
under the azured eyeUd. I was absorbed in the execu- 
tion of these iiice details, when after one rapid tap, 
my door unclosed, admitting St. John Rivers. 

"I am come to see how you are spending your hoH- 
day," he said. "Not, I hope, in thought? No, that is 
wdi: while you draw you will not feel ioaely. You see, 
I mistrust you still: though you have borae up wonder- 
fully so far. I have brought you a book for evening 
solace," and he laid on the table a new publication— a 
poem: one of those genuine productions so often vonch- 
5afed to the fortunate public of those days — the golden 
age of modern literature. A!as! the readers of our era 
are less favoured. Eut, courage! I will not pause either 
to accuse or repine, I know poetry is not dead, nor 
genius lost; nor has Mammon gained power over either, 
to bind or slay: they mU both assert their existence, 
their presence, their Uberty, and strength again one day. 
Powerful angels, safe in heaven! they smile when sordid 
souls triumph, and feeble ones weep over their destruc- 
tion. Poetry destroyed? Genius banished? No! Medio- 
crity, no: do not let envy prompt you to the thought. 
No; they not only Uve, but reign, and redeem': and with- 
out their divine influence spread everywhere, you wouid 
be in hell — the hell of your own meanness. 

While I was eagerly glancing at the bright pages 
of Marmion (for Marmion it was), St. John stooped to 
examine my drawing. His taUiigure sprang erect again 
with a Start: he said nothing. I looked up at him: he 
shunned my eye. I knew his thoughts well, and could 
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read his heart plajnlyj at the nioment I feit calmer and 
cooler than he; I had then temporarily the advantage 
of him; and I conceived an inclinaüon to do hini sonie 
good, if I could. 

"With all his firmness and self-control ," thought I, 
"he taska himself too far: locks every feeling and pang 
Within — expresses, confesses, impaxts nothing. I am sure 
it would benefit him lo talk a little about this Sweet 
Rosamond, whom he thlnks he ought not to mariy: I 
Bill mike him taJk." 

I s^ld first: "Take a chair, Mr. Rivers." But he 
aiiswered, as he always did, that he could not stay. 
"Very well," I responded, mentally, "stand if you like; 
but you shall not go just yet, I am determined: solitude 
is at least as bad for you as it is for me. ni tty if I 
cannot discover the secret spring of your confidence, 
and find an aperture in that marble breast through 
which I can shed one drop of the balm of sym- 
pathy." 

"fe this Portrait like?" I asked, bluntly. 

"Like! Like whom? I did not observe it closely." 

"You did, Mr. Rivers." 

He almost started at my sudden and stränge abrupt- 
ness; he looked at me astonished. "Oh, tliat is nothing 
yet," I muttered within. "I don't mean to be baffled 
by a little stilhiess on your part; Fm prepared to go to 
considerable lengths." I continued, "You observed it 
closely and distinctly: but I have no objection to your 
looking at it again," and I rose and placed it in his 
hand. 

"A well-executed picture," he said; "very soft, clear 
colouring; very graceful and correct drawing," 
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"Yes, yes; 1 know all that Eut what öf the re- 
semblance? Who is it Üke?" 

Mastering some hesitation, he answered, "Miss Oliver, 
I presume." 

"Of course. And now, sir, to reward you for the 
accurate guess, I will promise to paint you a careful 
and faithfui duplicate of this very picture, provided you 
admit that the gift would be acceptable to you. I don't 
wish to throw away my time and trouble on an offering 
you would deem worthless." 

He continued to gaze at the picture: the longer he 
Jooked, the iirmer he held it, the more he seemed to 
covet it. "It is like!" he murmured; "the eye is well 
managed; the colour, light, expression, are perfect. It 
smiles!" 

"Would it comfort, or would it wound you to have 
a similar painting? Teil me that When you are at 
Madagascar, or at the Cape, or in India, would it be a 
consolation to have that memento in your possession? 
or would the sight of it bring recollections calculated 
to enervate and distress?" 

He now furtively raised his eyes: he glanced at nie, 
irresolute, disturbed: he again surveyed tiie picture. 

"That I should üke to have it, is certain: whether 
it would be jndicious or wise is another question." 

Since I had ascertained that Rosamond really pre- 
ferred him, and that her father was not likely to oppose 
the match, I — less exalted in niy views than St. John 
— bad been strongly disposed in my own heart to ad- 
vocate their union. It seemed to me that, should he 
become the possessor of Mr. OHver's large fortune, he 
might do as much good with it as if he went and lajd 
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his genius out to wither, and his strength to waste, 
under a tropica! sun. With this persuasion I dow an- 
Bwered: — 

"As far as I can see, it would be wiser and more 
judicious if you were to take to yourself the original at 
once." 

By this time he had sat down: he had laid the pic- 
ture on the table before liim, and, with his brow sup- 
ported on both hands, hung fondly over it. I discemed 
he was now neither angry nor shocked at my audacity. 
I saw even that to be thus frankly addressed on a sub- 
ject he had deemed unapproachable — to hear it thus 
freely handled — was beginning to be feit by him as a 
new pleasure — an unhoped-for reüef. Reserved peopie 
often really need the frank discussion of their sentiments 
and-griefs more than the expansive. The stemest- 
seeming stoic is human after all; and to "burst" with 
boldness and good will into "the silent sea" of their 
souls, is often to confer on them the first of obligations, 

"She likes you, I am sure," said I, as I stood behind 
his chair, "and her father respects you. Moreover, she 
is a sweet girl — rather thoughtless; but you would have 
sufficient thought for both yoiu^elf and her. You ought 
to marry her." 

"Does she like me?" he asked. 

"Certainly; better than she likes any one eise. She 
talks of you continually: there is no subject she enjoys 
so much, or touches upon so often." 

"It is very pleasant to hear this," he said — "very: 
go on for another quarter of an hour." And he ac- 
tually took out his watch and laid it upon the table to 
; the time. 
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"But where is the use of going on," I asked, "when 
you are probabjy preparing some iron blow of contra- 
diction, or forging a fresh chain to fetter yonr heart?" 

"Doii't imagiiie such liard things. Fancy me yield- 
ing and melling, as I am doing: human love rising like 
a freshly opened fountain in my mind and overflowing 
with Sweet inundation all the iield I have so carefully, 
and with such labour prepared — so assiduously sown 
with the seeds of good intentions, of self-denying plans. 
And now it is deluged with a nectarous flood — the 
younggerms swamped — deliciouspoisoncankeringthem: 
now I see myself stretched on an ottoman in the draw- 
ing-room at Vale-Hall, at my bride Rosamond Oliver's 
feet: she is talking to me with her sweet voice— gazing 
down on me with those eyes your skilful hand has 
copied so well — smiling at me with these coral Ups. She 
is mine — I am hers^this present life and passing worid 
suffice to me, Hush! say nothing — my heart is füll of 
delight — mysenses are entranced — let Üie timelmarked 
pass in peace." 

I humoured him: the watch ticked on: he breathed 
fast and low:i I stood silent Amidst this hush the 
quarter sped; he replaced the watch, laid tiie picture 
down, rose, and stood on the hearth. 

"Now," Said he, "that little space was given to de- 
lirium and delusion. I rested my temples on the breast 
of temptation, and put my neck voluntariiy under her 
yoke of flowers; I tasted her cup. The pillow was 
buming; there is an asp in the garland: the wine has 
a bitter taste: her promises are hoUow — her offers false; 
I see and know all this." 

I gazed at him in wonder. 
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"It is Strange," pursued he, "that while I love Ro- 
samond Oliver so wildly—witli all the intensity, indeed, 
of a first passioii, the object of whidi is exquisitely 
beautiful, graceful, and fascinating^I experience at the 
same time a calm, unwarped coßscionsness, that she 
would not make me a good wife; that she is not the 
partner suited to me; that I should discover this within 
a year after marriage; and that to twelve months' rap- 
ture would succeed a lifetime of regreL This I know." 

"Strange, indeed!" I could not help ejaculaling. 

"While something in me," he went on, "is acutely 
sensible to her charms, something eise is as deeply im- 
pressed with her defects: they are such that she could 
sympathize in nothmg I aspired to — co-operate in no- 
thing I undertook. Rosamond a sufferer, a labourer, a 
female apostle? Rosamond a misstonary's wife? No!" 

"But you need not be a missionary. You might 
relinquish that scheme." 

"Relinquish! What! my vocation? My great work? 
My foundation laid on earth for a mansion in heaven? 
My hopes of being numbered in the band who have 
merged all ambitions in the glorious one of bettering 
Iheir race — of carrying knowledge into the realms of 
ignorance — of substituting peace for war — freedom for 
bondage — religion for superstition — the hope of heaven 
for the fear of hell? Must I relinquish that? It is dearer 
Ihan the blood in my veins. It is what I have to look 
forward to, and to live for." 

After a considerable pause, I saJd — "And Miss 
Oliver? Are her disappointment and sorrow of no in- 
terest to you?" 

"Miss Oliver is ever surrounded by suitors and flat- 
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terers: in less than a monlh, my Image will be effaced 
from her heart She will fordet me; and will marry, 
probably, some one who will malte her far happier than 
I should do." 

"You speak coolly enough; but you sufFer in the 
conflict Von are wasting away." 

"No. If I get a little thin, it is wiüi anxiety about 
my prospects, yet unsettled — my departure, continuaUy 
procrastinated. Only thls moming, I received mtel- 
ligence that the successor, whose arrival I have been 
so long expecting, cannot. be ready to replace me for 
three months to come yet: and perhaps tiie three 
months may extend to six." 

"YoTi tremble aod become flushed whenever Miss 
Oliver enters the sdiool-room." 

Ag^n the surprised expression crossed his face. 
He had not imagined that a woman would dare to speak 
so to a man. For me, I feit at home in this sort of 
discourse. I could never rest in communication with 
streng, discreet, and refined minds, whether male or 
fenkale, tili I had passed the outworks of conventional 
reserve, and crossed the threshold of confidence, and 
won a place by their heart's very hearth-stone. 

"You are original," said he, "and not timid. There 
is something brave in your spirit, as well as penetrating 
in your eye; but allow me to assure you that you par- 
tially misinterpret my emolions. You think them more 
profoimd and potent than they are. You give me a 
larget allowance of sympathy than I have a just claim 
to. When I colour, and when I shake before Miss 
Oliver, I do not pity myself. I scom the weakness. I 
know it is ignoble; a mere fever of the flesh: not, I 
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declare, a convulsion of the soul. That is just as fixed 
as a rock, firm set in the depths of a restless sea. Know 
me to be what I am — a cold, hard man." 

I smiled incredulously. 

"You have taken my confidence by Storni," he con- 
tiniied; "and now it is much at yoiir Service. I am 
simply, in my original State— stripped of that blood- 
bleached rohe with which Christianity Covers human 
deforaiity — a cold, hard, ambilious man. Natural affec- 
tion only, of all the sentiments, has permanent power 
over me. .Reason, and not Feeling, is my guide: my 
ambition is unlimited; my desire to rise higher, to do 
more than others, insatiable, I honour endurance, per- 
severance, industry, talent; because these ate the means 
by which men achieve great ends, and mount to lofly 
eminence. I watch your career with interest, because 
I consider you a specimen of a diligent, orderly, ener- 
getic woman; not because I deeply compassionate what 
you have gone through, or what you still suüfer," 

"You woüld describe yourself as a mere pagan phi- 
losopher," I said. 

"bfo. There is this difference between me and 
deistic philosophers: I believe; and I believe the 
Gpspel. You missed your epithet. I am not a pagan, 
but a. Christian philosopher — a folloiver of the sect of 
Jesus. As his'disdple I adopt his pure, his merdful, 
his benigrant doctrines. I advocate them: I am swom 
to spread them. Won in youth to religion, she has 
cullivated my original qualities thus: — From the minute 
germ, natural affection, she has developed the over- 
shadowing tree, philanthropy. From the wild, stringy 
röot of human uprighlness, she has reared a due sense 
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of the Divine justice. Of the ambition to win power 
and renown for my wretched seif, she has formed the 
ambition to spread my Master's kingdom; to achieve 
victtories for the Standard of the cross. So much has 
religipn done for me; tuming the original materials to 
tEe'~best account; pruning and training nature. Eut she 
could not eradicate natnre: nor will it be eradicated 
'tili this mortal shaÜ put on immortality.' " 

Having Said this, he took his hat, which lay on the 
table beside my palette. Once more he looked at the 
Portrait 

"She is lovely," he murmured, "She is well named 
the Rose of the World, indeed!" 

"And may I not paint one like it for you?" 

"Cui bono? No." 

He drew over the picture the sheet of thin paper 
on which I was accustomed to rest my band in point- 
ing to prevent the card-board from being sullied, What 
he suddeniy saw on this blank paper, it was impossible 
for me to teil: but soraething had caught his eye. He 
took it up with a snatch; he looked at the edge; then 
shot a glance at me, inexpressibly peculiar, and quite 
incomprehensible; a glance that seemed to take and 
make note of every point in my shape, face, and dress; 
for it traversed all, quick, keen as lightnmg. His Ups 
parted, as if to speak: but he checked the coming sen- 
tence, whatever it was. 

"What is the matter?" I asked, 

"Nothing in the worid," was the reply; and, re- 
placing the paper, I saw him dexterously tear a narrow 
slip from the margin. It disappeared in his glove; and, 
with one hasty nod and "good-aftemoon," he vanished. 
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"Well!" 1 exdaimed, using an expression of the 
district; "that caps the globe, however!" 

I, in my tum, scrutinized the paper; but saw no- 
thing on it, save a few dingy stains of paint, where I 
had tried the tint in my pencÜ, I pondered the mys- 
tery a minute or two; but finding it insolvable, and 
being certain it could not be of much moment, I dis- 
Qiissed, and soon forgot it. 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

When Mr. Sl John went, it was beginning to snow; 
the whirling storm continued all night. The next day 
a keen wind brought fresh and blinding falls; by twi- 
light the vaüey was drifLeci up and almost impassable. 
I had closed my shutter, laid a mat to the door to pre- 
vent the snow from blowing in under it, trimmed my 
fire, and after sitting nearly an hour on the hearth. 
listening to the muffled fary of the tempest, I !it a 
candle, took down Marmion, and beginning — 

"Day sat qn NorBam's Casflcd steep, 
And Tweed's f^ river broad and deep, 

Aad Cheviot mountaißs lone; 
The massive towers, fhe doajon fceep, 
The flaoliing waHs that round them sweep. 

In yellow lustre shone." 

I soon forgot storm in music 

I heard a noise; the wind, I thonght, shook the 
door. No; it was St. John Rivers, who, lifting the latch, 
canie in out of the frozen hurricane — the howling dark- 
ness — and stood before me: the cloak that covered hls 
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tall figiire all white as a glader. I was almost in coii- 
sternation; so little had I expecfcd finy guest from the 
blocked-up vale that night. 

"Any ill news?" I demanded. "Has anything hap- 
pened?" 

"No. How very easily alarmed you are!" he an- 
swered, removing his cloak and hanging it up against 
the door, towards which he again cooUy pushed the 
mat which his entrance had deranged. He stamped 
the snow from hts boots. 

"I shall sully the purity of your floor," said he, 
"but you mnst excuse me for once." Then he ap- 
proached the fire: "I have had hard work to get here, 
I assure you," he observed, as he warmed his hands over 
the flame. "One drift took me up to the waist; hap- 
pily the snow is qutte soft yet." 

"But why are you come?" I could not forbear 
saying. 

"Rather an inhosphable question to put to a visitor; 
but since you ask it, I answer, simply to have a little 
talk with you; I got tired of my mute books and empty 
rooms. Besides, since yesterday, I have experienced 
the exdtement of a person to whom a tale has been 
half-told, and wlio is impatient to hear the sequel." 

He sat down. I recailed his singular conduct of 
yesterday, and really I began to fear his wits were 
touched, If he were insane, however, his was a very 
cool and collected insanily: I had never seen that hand- 
some-featured face of his look more lite chiselled 
marble than it did just now, as he put aside his snow- 
wet hair from his forehead and let the fire-light shine 
free on his pale brow and cheek as pale, where it grieved 
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me to discover the hollow trace of care or sörrow now 
so plaiiily graved. I waited, expecting he would say 
something I could at least comprehend; but his hand 
was now at his chin, his finget on his hp: he was think- 
ing. It Struck me that his hand looked wasted like 
his face. A perhaps uncalled-for gush of pity came 
over my heart: I was moved to say: — 

"I wish Diana or Mary would come and live with 
you: it is too bad that you should be quite alone; and 
you are recklessly rash about your own health." 

"Not at all," Said he: "I care for myself when 
necessary: I am well now. What do you see amiss 
in me?" 

, This was said with a careless, abstracted indiffer- 
ence, which showed that my solicitude was, at least in 
his opinion, wholly superfluous. I was silenced. 

He still slowly moved liis finger over his upper hp, 
and still his eye dwelt dreamily on the glowing grate; 
thinking it urgent to say. something, I asked him pres- 
ently if he feit any cold draught from the door, which 
was behind him. 

"No, no;" he responded, shorlly and somewhat 
testily. 

"Well," I reflected, "if you won't talk, you may be 
still; I'll let you alone now, and return to my book." 

So I snuifed the candle, and resumed the perusal 
of Marmion, He soon stirred; my eye was instanüy 
drawn to his movements; he only took out a morocco 
pocket-bbok, thence produced a letter, which he read 
in siience, folded it, put it back, relapsed into medita- 
tion. It was vain to try to read with such an inscru- 
table future before me; nor could I, in my impatience,. 

Jant Eure. II. 16 
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consent to be dumb; he might rebuff me if he liked, 
but talk I would. 

"Have you heard from Diana and Mary lately?" 

"Not since the letter I showed you a week 
ago." 

"There has not beea any change made about your 
o\ni arrangements? You will not be summoned to leave 
England söoner than you expected?" 

"I fear not, indeed: such chance is too good to be- 
fall me," Baffled so far I changed my ground — I be- 
thoiight myself to talk about the school and my scholars, 

"Mary Garrett's mother is better, and Mary came 
back to the school this morning, and I shall have four 
new girls next week from ■ the Foundry Close — they 
would have come to-day but for the snow." 

"Indeed!" 

"Mr. Oliver pays for two." 

"Does he?" 

"He means to give the whole school a treat at 
Christmas." 

"I know." 

"Was It your Suggestion?" 

"No." 

"Whose then?" 

"His daughter's, I think." 

"It is like her: she is so good-natured." 

"Yes;" 

Again came the blank of a pause: the clock Struck, 
eight strokes. It aroused him; he uncrossed hJs legs, 
sat erect, tumed to me. 

"Leave your book a moment, and come a ütüe 
nearer the fire," he said. 
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Wondering, and of my wotider finding 110 end, I 
complied. 

"Haif an hour ago," he pursued, "I spoke of my 
impatience to hear the sequel of a tale: on reflection, I 
find the matter will be better managed by my assuming 
the narrator's part, and Converting you into a listener, 
Eefore commencing, it is but fair to warn you that the 
Story will sonnd somewhat hackneyed in your ears: bnt 
stale details often regain a degree of freshness when 
they pass through new Ups. For the rest, whether trite 
or novel, it is short. 

"Twenty years ago, a poor cnrate — never mind his 
name at this moment — feil in love with a rieh man's 
danghter; she feil in iove with him, and marned him, 
agamst the advice of all her friends; who consequently 
disowned her immediately after the wedding, Before 
two years passed, the rash pair were both dead, and 
laid quietly side by side under one slab. {I have seen 
their grave; it formed part of the pavement of a huge 
churchyard surrounding the grim, soot-black old cathe- 
dral of an overgrown manufacturing town in— shire) 
They left a danghter, which, at its very birth, Charity 
received.ih her lap — cold as that of the snow-drift I 
almost stuck fast in to-mght Charity carried the friend- 
less thing to the house of its rieh, maternal relations; 
it was reared by an aunt-in-iaw, called {I come to 
names now) Mrs. Reed of Gateshead— you start-— did 
you hear a noise? I dare say it is only a rat scram- 
bling along the raflers of the adjoining school-room: it 
was a barn before I had it repaired and altered, and 
bams are generally haunted by rats.— To proceed. 
Mrs. Reed kept the orphan ten years: whether it was 
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liappy or not wifh her, I cannot say, never Iiaving been 
told; but at the end of that time she transferred it to a 
place you know — being no other than Lowood school, 
wliere you so long resided yourself. It seems her career 
ihere was very hoaouiable: from a pupÜ, she became 
a teacher, like yourself — really it strikes me there are 
parallel points in her history and yours — she left it to 
be a govemessr there, again, your fates were analogous; 
she undertook the education of the ward of a certain 
Mr. Rochester." 

"Mr. Rivers 1" I interrupted. 

"I can guess your feelings," he said, "but restrain 
them for a whüe: I have nearly finished; hear me to 
the end. Of Mr. Rochester's character I know nothing, 
but the one fact that he professed to offer honourable 
mamage to this young girl, and that at the very altar 
she discovered he had a wife yet alive, though a lunatic 
What his subsequent conduct and proposals were is a 
matter of pure conjecture; but wheri an event transpired 
which rendered inquiry after the govemess necessary, 
it was discovered she was gone — no one could teil 
when, where, or how. She had left Thornfield-Hall in 
the night; every research after her course had been 
vain: the country had been scoured far and wide; no 
vestige of information could be gathered respecting her. 
Yet that she should be found is become a matter of 
serious urgency: advertisements have been put in all 
the papers; I myself have received a ietter from one 
Mr. Briggs, a solicitor, communicating the details I have 
just imparted. Is it not an odd tale?" 

"Just teil me this," said I, "and since you know 
so.much, you surely can teil it me^— what of Mr. ^n- 
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ehester? How and where is he? What is he äcang? 
Is he well?" 

"I am Ignorant of all concerning Mr. Rochester: 
the letter never menüons him but to narrate the fraud- 
ulent and illegal attempt I have adverted to. You 
should rather ask the name of the governess — the natura 
of (he event which requires her appearance." 

"Did no one go to Thornfie!d-Hall then? Did no 
one see Mr. Rochester?" 

"I soppose not." 

"But they wrote to him?" 

"Of course." 

"And what did he say? Who has his letters?" 

"Mr. Briggs intimates that the answer to his appU- 
cation was not from Mr. Rochester, but from a !ady: 
it is signed 'Alice Fairfax.'" 

I feit cold and dismayed: my worst fears then were 
probably tnie: he had in all probability lefl England 
■and rushed in reckle'is dcsperatioii to sorae former haunt 
on the Conttnent. And what opiate for his severe suf- 
ferings — what öbject for his strong passions — had he 
sought there? I dared not answer the question. Oh, 
my poor master — onre almost my husband — whom I 
had often called "my dear Edward!" 

"He niust have been a had man," observed Mr. 
Rivers. 

"You don't know him — don't pronounce an opinion 
lipon him," I Said, with warmth. 

"Very well," he answered, quieüy: "and indeed my 
head is otherwise occupied than with him: I have my 
tale to finish. Since you won't ask the govemess's 
name, I must teil it of my own accord— stay — I have 
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it here — ^it is always more satisfaclory to see important 
points written down, fairly committed to black and 

And the pocket-book was again deliberately pro- 
duced, opened, sought through; from one of its com- 
partments was extracted a shabby sHp of paper, hastily 
torn off; I recognised in its texture and its stmns of 
«Itra-marine, and lake, and veimilion, the ravished 
margin of the portrait-cover. He got up, held it close 
to my eyes: and I read, traced in Indian ink, in my 
own handwriting, the words "Jane Eyre" — the work 
doubtless of some moment of abstracfion. 

"Briggs wrote to me of a Jane Eyre:" he said, 
"the advertisements demanded a Jane Eyre: I knew a 
Jane EUiot. — I confess I bad my suspicions, but it was 
only yesterday afternoon they were at once resolved 
into certainty. You own the name and renounce the 

"Yes — yes — but where is Mr. Briggs? He perhaps 
knows more of Mr. Rochester than you do." 

"Briggs is in London; I should doubt bis knowing 
anything at all about Mr. Rochester; it is not in Mr. 
Rochester he is interested. Meantime, you forget es- 
sential points in pursuing triflesr you do not inquire 
why Mr. Briggs sought after you — what he wanted 
wiüi you." 

"Well, what did he want?" 

"Merely to teil you that your uncle, Mr. Eyre of 
Madeira, is dead; that he has left you ail his property, 
and Üiat you are now rieh — merely that — nothing 
more." 

"I! rieh?" 
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"Yes, you, rieh — quite an heiress." 

SÜence succeeded. 

"You must prove your identity of course," lesumed 
St. John, presently: "a Step which wil! ofler no dif- 
ficulties; you can then eoter on immediate possession; 
Vour fortune is vested in the English funds; Briggs has 
the will and the necessary documents." 

Here was a new card tumed up ! It is a fiiie thing, 
reader, to be hfted in a moment frora indigence to 
wealth — a very fine thing: but not a matter one can 
comprehend, or consequently enjoy, all at once. And 
then there are other chances in life far more thrilling 
and rapture-giving; this is solid, an affair of the actual 
World, nothing ideal about it: all its associations are 
solid and sober, and its manifestations are the same. 
One does not jump, and spring, and shout hurrah! at 
hearing one has got a fortune: one begins to consider 
responsibilities, and to ponder business; on a base of 
Steady satisfaction rise certain grave cares — and we 
tontain ourselves, and brood over our bliss with a 
Bolemn brow. 

Besides, the words Legacy, Bequest, go side by 
side with the words Death, FuneraL My uncle I had 
heard was dead — my only relative; ever since being 
made aware of his existence, I had cherished the hope 
of one day seeing him: now, I never should. And then 
this money came only to me: not to me and a rejoicing 
family, but to my Jsolated seif, It was a grand boon 
doubtless; and independence would be glorious — yes, 
I feit that — tkal thought swelied my heart. 

"You unbend your forehead at last," s^d Mr. Rivers: 
"I thought Medusa had looked at you, and that you 
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were tumiDg to stone — iperhaps now you will ast'how 
much you axe worth?" 

■"-How miich am I worth?" 

" Oh, a trifle ! NoÜiing of course to speak of — twenty 
thousand pounds, I fhink they say — but what is that?" 

"Twenty thousand pounds?" 

Here was a new stunner — I had been calculating 
011 four 6t five thousand. This news actually took my 
breath for a moment: Mr. St John, whom I had never 
heard laugh before, laughed now. 

"Well," Said he, "if you had committed a murder, 
and I had told you your crime was discovered, you 
could scarcely look more aghast" 

"It is a large sum — don't you think there is a 
mistake?" 

"No mistake at all." 

"Perhaps you have read the figures wrong — it may 
be 2000!" 

"It is wrilten in letters, not figures, — twenty thou- 
sand." 

I again feit rather like an individual of but average 
gastronomical powers, sitting down to feast alone at a 
table spread with provisions for a hundred. Mr. Rivers 
rose now and put bis cloak on. 

"If it were not such a very wild night," he Said, 
"I would send Hannah down to keep you Company: 
you look too desperately naiserable to be Jeft alone. 
But Hannah, poor woman! could not stride the drifts 
so weil as I; her legs are not quhe so long; so I must 
e'en !eave you to your sorrows. Good-night." 

He was lifÜng the lafch: a sudden thought occurred 
to me. 
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"Stop one minute!" I cried. 

"Well?" 

"It puzzks me to kiiow why Mr. Briggs wrote to 
you about me; or how he knew you, or could fancy 
that you, living in such an out-of-the-way place, had 
the power to aid in lay discovery." 

"0hl I am a clergyman," he said; "and the clergy 
are ollen appealed to about odd malters." Again the 
latdi rattled. 

"No: that does not satisfy me!" I exdaimed: and, 
indeed, there was something in the hasty and unex- 
planatory reply, which, instead of allaying, piqued my 
curiosity more than ever. 

"It is a very stränge piece of business," I added: 
"I must know more about it." 

"Another time." 

"No: to-night! — to-night!" and as he tumed from 
the door, I placed myself between it and him. He 
looked raüier embarrassed. 

"You certainly sliall not go tili you have told me 
all!" I said. 

"I would rather not, just now." 

"You shall! — you must!" 

"I would rather Diana or Mary informed you." 

Of course these objections wrought my eagerness 
to a climax: gratified it must be, and that without 
delay; and I told him so. 

"But I apprised you that I was a hard man," said 
hej "difficult to persuade." 

"And I am a hard woman; — impossible to put off." 

"And then," he pursued, "I am cold: no fervour in- 
fects me." 
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"Whereas I am hot, and fire dissolves ice. The 
blaze there has thawed all the seow from your cloak; 
by the same token, it has streamed oii to niy floor, and 
made it like a trampjed street. As you hope ever to 
be forgiven, Mr. Rivers, the high crime and mis- 
demeanour of spoiling a sanded kitchen, teil me what I 
wish to know." 

"Well, then," he said, "I yield; if not to your 
earoestness, to your perseverance; as stone is worn by 
continual dropping. Besides, you must know some day, 
— as well now as later. Your name is Jane Eyre?" 

"Of course: that was all settled before." 

"You are not, perhaps, aware that I am your name- 
sake? — that I was christened St. John Eyre Rivers?" 

"No, indeed! I remember now seeing the letter E. 
comprised in your inilials written in books you have at 
different times lent me; but I never asked for what 
jiame it stood. But what then? Surely — " 

I stopped: I could not trust myself to entertain, 
.much less to express, the thought that rushed upon me 
— that embodied itself, — that, in a second, stood out a 
strong, solid probability. Circumstances knit them- 
selves, fitted themselves, shot into order: the chain that 
had been lying hitherto a formless lump of links, was 
drawn out straight, — every ring was perfect, the con- 
nection complete. I knew, by insünct, how the matter 
stood, before St, John had said another word: but I 
cannot expect the reader to have the same intuitive 
perception, so I must repeat his explanation. 

"My mother's name was Eyre; she had two brothers; 
one a dergyman, who married Miss Jane Reed, of 
Gateshead; the other, John E3Te, Esq., merchant, late 
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ofFundial, Madeira. Mr. Briggs, being Mr. Eyre's 
solicitor, wrote to us last August to inform us of our 
uocle's death; and to say that he had left his property 
to his brother the dergyman's orphan daughter; over- 
looking US, in consequence of a quarrel, never forgiven, 
between him and my father. He wrote again a few 
weeks since, to intimate that the heiress was lost; and 
asking if we knew anything of her, A name casually 
written on a shp of paper has enabled me to find her 
out, You know the rest." Again he was going, but I 
Set my back against the door. 

"Do let me speak," I said; "let me have one mo- 
ment to draw breath and reflect" I paused — he stood 
before me, hat in hand, looking composed enough. I 
resunaed: — 

"Vour mother was my fatlier's sister." 

"Yes." 

"My aunt, consequently?" 

He bowed. 

"My uncle John was your uncle John? You, Diana 
and Mary, are his sister's children; as I am his brother's 
child?" 

"Undeniably." 

"You three, then, are my cousins: half our blood 
on each side flows from the same source?" 

"We are cousins; yes." 

I surveyed him. It seemed I had found a brother: 
one I could be proud of, — one I could love; and two 
sisters, whose qualities were sucli, that, when I knew 
them but as mere strangers, they had inspired me with 
genuine affection and admiration. The two girls, on 
whom, kneeling down on the wet ground, and looking 
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through the low, latticed window of Möor-House kitchen, 
I had gazed with so bitter a mixture of interest and 
despair, were my near Idnswomen; and (he young and 
stately gentleman who had found me almost dying at 
his threshold, was my blood relation, Glorious dis- 
covery to a lonely wretch! This was wealth indeed!— 
wealth to the heart! — a mine of pure, genial affedions. 
This was a blessing, bright, vivid, and ejchilarating;— 
— not ]ike the ponderous gift of gold: rieh and welcome 
enough in its way, but sobering from its weight. I now 
clapped my hands in sndden joy — my pulse bounded, 
my veins thrilled. 

"Oh, I am glad!— I am glad!" I exclaimed. 

St. John smiled. "Did I not say you neglected 
essential points to pursue trifies?" he asked. "You were 
serious when I told you you had got a fortune; and 
now, for a matter of no momeiit, you are excited." 

"What can you mean? It may be of no moment 
to you: you have sisters, and don't care for a cousin; 
but I had'nobody; and now three relations, — or two, if 
you don't choose to be counted, — aie born into my 
World füll grown. I say again, I am glad!" 

I walked fast through the room: I stopped, half 
suffbcated with Ihe thoughts that rose faster than I 
could receive, comprehend, setüe them: — thoughts of 
what might, could, would, and should be, and that ere 
long. I looked at the blank wall; it seemed a sky, 
thick with ascending stars, — every one lit me to a pur- 
pose or delight. Those who had saved my hfe, whom, 
tili this hour, I had loved barrenly, I could now benefit. 
They were under a yoke: I could free them: they were 
scattered, — I could reunite them — the independence, 
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the affluence which was mine, miglit be theirs too. 
Were we not four? Twenty thousand pounds shared. 
equaJly, would be five thousand each, — enough and 10 
spare: justice would be done, — mutual happiness 
secured. Now the wealth did not weigh on me: now it 
was not a mere bequest of coin, — it was a legacy of 
life, hope, enjoyment. 

How I looked while these ideas were taking my 
spirit by storm, I cannot teil; but I perceived soon that 
Mr. Rivers had placed a chair behind me, and was 
gently attempting to make me sit down on it. He also 
advised me to be composed, I scorned the Insinuation 
of helplessness and distraction, shook off his hand, and 
began to walk about again. 

"Write to Diana and Mary to-morrow," I said, "and 
teil them to come home directly; Diana said they would 
both consider themselves rieh with a thousand pounds, 
so with five thousand, they will do very well." 

"Teil me where I can get you a glass of water," 
said St. John; "you must really make an effort to 
tranquillize your feelings." 

"Nonsense! and what sort of an effect will the be- 
quest have on you? Will it keep you in England, in- 
duce you to marry Miss Oliver, and settle down hke an 
ordinary mortaJ?" 

"You wander: your head becomes confused, I have 
beeil too abrupt in communicating the news; it has ex- 
cited you beyond your strength." 

"Mr. Rivers! you quite put me out of patience; I 
am rational enough; it is you who misunderstand; or 
rather who affect to misunderstand," 
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"Perhaps if you explained yourself a little more 
fully, I should comprehend better." 

"Explain! What is there to explain? You caiinot 
fail to see that twenty thousand pounds, the Eum in 
question, divided equally between the nephew and three 
nieces of cur unde, will give five thousand to each? 
What I want is, that you should write to your sisters 
and teil them of the fortune that has accrued to them." 

"To you, you mean." 

"I have intimated my view of the case; I am in- 
capable of taking any other. I am not brutally selfish, 
blindly unjust, or fiendishiy ungrateful. Besides, I am 
resolved I will have a home and connexions, I lue 
Moor-House, and I will live at Moor-House; I like 
Diana and Mary, and I will attach myself for life to 
Diana and Mary. It would please and benefit me to 
have five thousand pounds; it would torment and op- 
press me to have twenly thousand; which, moreover, 
could never he mine in justice, though it might in law. 
I abandon lo you, then, what is absolutely superfluous 
to me. Let there be no Opposition, and no discussion 
about it; let us agree amongst each other, and decide 
the point at once." 

"This is acting on first impulses; you must take 
days to consider such a matter, ere your word can be 
regarded as valid." 

"Oh! if all you doubt is my sincerity, I am easy: 
you see the justice of the case?" 

"I da see a certain justice; but it is contrary to all 
ciistom, Besides, fhe enfire fortune is your right: my 
uncle gained it by bis own eflbrts; he was free to leave 
it to whom he would; he left it to you. After all, 
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Justice permits you to keep it: you may, with a clear 
conscience, consider it absolutely your own." 

"With me," Said I, "it is fully as much a matter of 
feeling as of conscience: I must indulge my feelings; I 
so seldom have had an opportunity of doing so. Were 
you to argue, object, and annoy me for a year, I could 
not forego the delidous pleasure of which I have caught 
a. glimpse — that of repaying, m part, a mighty Obliga- 
tion, and winning to myself life-Iong friends." 

"You think so now," rejoined St. John; "because 
you do not know what it is to possess, nor con- 
sequently to enjoy wealth: you cannot form a notion of 
Üie importance twenty thousand pounds would give 
you; of the place it would enable you to take in So- 
ciety; of the prospects it would open to you: you can- 
not — " 

"And you," I interrupted, "cannot at all imagine 
the craving I have tbr frateraal and sisterly love. I 
never had a honie, I never had brothers or sisters: I 
must and will have them now: you are not reluctant to 
admit me and own me, are you?" 

"Jane: I will be your brother — my sisters will be 
your sisters — without stipulating for this sacrifice of your 
just rights," 

"Brother? Yes; at the distance of a thousand leaguesl 
Sisters? Yes; slaving amongst strangers! I, weahhy — 
gorged with gold I never eamed and do not merit! 
You, penniless! Famous equality and fraternization ! 
eiose Union! Iniimate attachment!" 

"But, Jane, your aspirations after family lies and 
domestic happiness may be realized otherwise than by 
the means you contemplate: you may raairy." 
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"Nonsense, again! Marry! I don't want to marry, 
and never shall marry." 

"That is saying too much: such hazardoiis afiirmations 
are a proof of the excitement «nder which you labour." 

"It is not saying too much: I Imow what I feel, and 
how averse are my inclinations to the bare thought 
of marriage, No one would take me for love; and I 
will not be regarded in the hght of a mere money- 
speculation. And I do not want a stranger — unsym- 
pathizing aJien, different from me; I want my kindred: 
those with whom I have füll fellow-feeling. Say again 
you will be my brother: when you uttered the words I 
was satisfied, happy; repeat them, if you can, repeat 
them sincerely." 

"I think I can. I know I have always loved my 
own sisters; and I know on what my affection for them 
is grounded, — respect for their worth, and admiration 
of their talents. You too have principle and naind:- 
your tastes and habits resemble Diana's and Mar/s; 
your presence is always agreeable to me; in your con- 
versation I have already for some time found a salutary- 
solace. I feel I can easily and naturally make room in 
my heart for you, as my third and youngest sister," 

"Thank you: that Contents me for to-night. Now 
you had better go; for if you stay longer, you will per- 
haps irritate me afresh by some mistrustful scmple." 

"And the school, Miss Eyre? It must now be shut 
up, I suppose?" 

"No. I will retain my post of mislress tili you get 
a Substitute." 

He smiled approbation: we shook hands, and he 
took leave. 
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I need not narrate in detail the further struggles I 
had, and arguments I used, to get matters regarding 
the legacy settled as I wished. My task was a very 
haxd one: but, as I was absolutely resolved — as my 
Cousins saw at length that my mind was really and im- 
mutably fixed on making a just division of the property 
— as they must in their own hearts have feit the equity 
of the intention; and must, besides, have been innately 
conscious that in my place they would have done 
precisely what I wished to do — they yielded at length 
so far as to consent to put the affair to arbitration. 
The judges chosen were Bilr. Oliver and an able lawyer: 
both coincided in my opinion: I carried my point. The 
Instruments of transfer were drawn out: St. John, Diana, 
Mary, and I, each became possessed of a competency. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

It was near Christmas by the time all was settled: 
the season of general holiday approached. I now closed 
Morton school; taking care that the parting should not 
be barren on my side. Good fortune opens the band 
as well as the heaxt wonderfuily; and to give somewhat 
when we have largely received, is but to afford a vent 
to the unusual ebuUition of the sensations. I had long 
feh with pleasure that many of my rustic sdiolars 
liked me, and when we parted, that consciousness was 
confirmed: they manifested their affection plainly and 
strongly. Deep was my gratification to find I had 
really a place in their unsophisücated hearts: I pro- 
mised Ihem that never a week should pass in future 
that I did not visit them, and give them an hour's 
teaching in their school. 

Mr. Rivers came up, as — having seen Üie classes, 
now numbering sixty girls, file out before me, and 
locked the door — I stood with the key in my hand, 
exchanging a few words of special farewell with some 
half-dozen of my best scholars: as decent, respectable, 
modest, and well-informed young women as could be 
found in the ranks of the British peasantry. And that 
is saying a great deal; for afler all, the British peasantry 
are the best taught, best mannered, most self-respecting 
of any in Europe: since those days I have seen pay- 
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sannes and Bäuerinnen; and the best of them seemed 
to me ignorant, coarse, and besotted, compared with 
my Morton girls. 

"Do you consider you have got your reward for a 
seasoo of exertion?" asked Mr. Rivers when they were 
gone. "Does not the consdousness of having done some 
real good in your day and generation give pleasure?" 

"Doubtless." 

"And you have only toiled a few months! Would 
not a life devoted to the task of regenerating your race 
be well spent?" 

"Yes," I Said; "but I couid not go on for ever so: 
I want to enjoy Tay own faculties as well as to culfivate 
liiose of other people. I must enjoy them iiow: don't 
recail eitlier my mind or body to the scbool; I am out 
of it and disposed for füll holiday," 

He looked grave. "What now? What sudden eager- 
ness is this you evince? What are you going to do?" 

"To be active: as active as I can. And first I must 
beg you to set Hannah at überty, and get somebody 
eise to wait on you." 

"Do you want her?" 

"Yes, to go with me to Moor-House: Diana and 
Mary will be at home in a week, and I want to have 
everything in Order against their arrival." 

"I understand: I thought you were for flying off on 
some excursion. It is better so: Hannah shatl go with 
you." 

"Teil her to be ready by to-morrow then; and here 
is the schoolroom key; I will give you the key of my 
COttage in the morning." 

He took it, "You give it up very gleefully," sald 
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he: "I don't quite understand your light-heartedness; 
because I caimot teil what employment you propose to 
yourself as a Substitute for the one you are lelinquish- 
ing. What ^m, what purpose, what ambition in life 
have you now?" 

"My first dm will be to cltatt down (do you com- 
prehend the füll force of the expression?) to clean down 
Moor-House from Chamber to cellar; my next to ruh it 
up with bees-wax, oil, and an indefinite number of 
cloths, tili it glitters again; my third, to arrange every 
chair, table, bed, carpet, with mathematical predsion; 
afterwards I shall go near to ruin you in coals and 
peat to keep up good fires in every room; and lastly, 
the two days preceding that on which your sisters are 
expected, will be devoted by Hannah and me to such 
a beating of eggs, sortiog of currants, grating of spices, 
compounding of Christmas cakes, chopping up of ma- 
terials for mince-pies, and solemnizing of oiher culinary 
rites, as words can convey but an inadequate notion of 
to the uninitiated like you. My purpose, in sliort, is to 
have all things in an absolutely perfect state of readiness 
for Diana and Mary, before next Thursday; and my 
ambition is to give them a beau-ideal of a welcome 
when thej come." 

St John smiled sHghtJy: still he was dissatisfied. 
It IS all very weil for the present," Said he: "but 
senously, I trust that when the first fiush of vivacity is 
over, you will look a little higher than domestic endear- 
ments and household joys." 

"The best things the world has!" I interrupted. 

"No, Jane, no: this world is not the scene of frui- 
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tion; do not attempt to make it so: nor of rest; do not 
turn siotlifuL" 

"I mean, on the contrary, to be busy." 

"Jane, I excuse you for the present: two months' 
grace I allow you for the füll enjoyment of your new 
Position, and for pleasing yourself with this late-found 
charm of relatJonship; bnt then, I hope you will begin 
to look beyond Moor-House and Morton, and sisterly 
Society, and the selflsh calm and sensual comfort of 
civilized afÜnence. I hope your energies will then once 
more trouble you with their strength." 

I looked at him with surprise. "St. John," I Said, 
"I think you are almost wicked to talk so, I am dis- 
posed to be as content as a qiieen, and you try to stir 
me up to restlessnessl To what end?" 

"To the end of turning to profit the lalents which 
God has committed to your keeping; and of which he 
will surely one day demand a strict account. Jane, I 
Shall watch you closely and anxiously— I warn you of 
Ihat. And try to restrain the disproportionate fervour 
with which you throw yourself into commonplace home 
pleasures, Don't cling so tenaciously to ties of the 
flesh; save your constancy and ardour for an adequate 
cause; forbear to waste them on trite transient objects, 
Do you hear, Jane?" 

"Yes; just as if you were speaking Greek. I feel I 
have adequate cause to be happy, and I 1*1111 be happy. 
Good-byel" 

Happy at Moor-Hoiise I was, and hard I worked; 
and so did Hannah; she was charmed to see how jovial 
I could be aniidst the bustle of a house turned topsy- 
turvy — how I could brush, and dust, and clean, and 
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Cook. And really after a day or two of confusion 
worse confounded, it was deUghtful, by degrees, to m- 
voke Order from the chaos ourselves had niade. I had 
previously taken a joumey to S — , to purchase some 
new fumiture: my cousins having given me carte blanche 
to effect what alterations I pleased, and a sum having 
been set aside for thal purpose. The ordinaiy sitting- 
room and bedrooms I left much as they were: for I 
knew Diana and Mary would derive more pleasure from 
seeing again the old homely tables, and chairs, and 
beds, than from the spectade of the smartest innova- 
tions. Still some novelty was necessary, to give to 
their retum the piquancy with which I wished it to be 
invested, Dark handsome new carpets and curtains, an 
arrangement of some carefiilly selected antique omaments 
in porcelain and bronze, new coverings, and niirrors, 
and dressing-cases for the teilet tables, answered tbe 
end: they looked fresh without being glaring. A spare 
parlour and bedroom I refumished entirely, with old 
mahogany and crimson upholsteryr I laid canvas on 
the passage, and carpets on the stairs. When all was 
finished, I thought Moor-House as coniplete a model 
of bright modest snugness within, as it was, at this sea- 
son, a specimen of wintry waste and desert dreariness 
without. 

The eventful Thm'sday at length came. They were 
expected about dark, and ere dusk, fires were lit np- 
stairs and below ; the kitchen was in perfect trim ; 
Hannah and I were dressed and all was in readiness. 

St. John arrived first. I had entreated him to keep 
quite clear of the house tili everything was arranged; 
and, indeed, the bare idea of the commotion, at once 
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sordid and trivial, going 011 within its walls sufficed to 
scare him to estrangemenL He found me in the kitchen, 
watching the progress of certain cakes for tea, then 
baking. Approaching the hearth, he asked, "If I was 
at last satisfied wilh house-maid's work?" I answered 
by inviting him to accompany me on a general inspec- 
tion of the result of my labours. With some difficulty, 
I got him to make Uie tour of the house. He just 
looked in at the doors I opened; and when he had 
wandered up stairs and down stairs, he said I must 
have gone through a greal deal of fatigue and trouble 
to have effected such considerable changes in so short 
a time: but not a syllable did he utter indicating plea- 
sure in the improved aspect of his abode, 

This silence damped me, I thought perhaps the 
alterations had disturbed some old associations he valued. 
I enquired whether this was the case; no doubt in a 
somewhat crest-fallen tone. 

"Not at all; he had, on the contrary, remarked that 
I had scmpulousiy respected every association; he 
feared, indeed, I must have bestowed more thought on 
the matter than it was worth. How many minutes, for 
instance, had I devoted to studying the aTrangement of 
this very room? — By-the-bye, could I teil him where 
such a book was?" 

I showed him the volume on the shelf; he took it 
down and withdrawing to his accustoraed window recess, 
he began to read it. 

Now, I did not like this, reader. St John was a 
good man; but I began to feel he had spoken truth of 
himself, when he said he was hard and cold. The 
humanities and amenities of life had no attraction for 
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him — its peaceful enjoyments no charm. Literaüy, he 
lived on!y to aspire — after what was good and great, 
certainly: but still he would never rest; nor approve of 
others resting round him. As I looked at his lofly 
forehead — still and pale as a white stone — at his fine 
lineaments fixed in study — I comprehended all at once 
that he would hardly make a good husband: that it 
would be a trying thing to be his wife. I understood, 
as by inspiration, the nature of his love for Miss Oliver; 
I agreed with him that it was but a love of the senses. 
I comprehended how he should despise himself for the 
feverish influence it exercised over him; how he should 
wish to stifle and destroy it; how he should mistiust its 
ever conducing permanently to his happiness, or hers. 
I saw he was of the material from which nature hews 
her heroes — Christian and Pagan — her law-givei*s, her 
statesmen, her conquerors; a steadfast bulwark for great 
interests to rest upon; but, at the fireside, too oflen a 
cold cumbrous column, gloomy and out of place. 

"This parlour is not his sphere," I reflected: "the 
Himalayan ridge, or Caffre bush, even the plague-cursed 
Guinea Coast swamp, would suit him better. Well 
may he eschew the calm of domestic life; it is not his 
elementr there his faculties stagnate — they cannot de- 
velope or appear to advantage. It is in scenes of strife 
and danger — where courage is proved, and energy ex- 
ercised, and fortitude tasked— that he will speak and 
move, the leader and superior. A merry child would 
have the advantage of him on this hearth. He is right 
to choose a missionaiys career— I see it now." 

"They are Coming! they are coming!" cried Hannah, 
throwing open the parlour door. At the same rooment 
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old Carlo barked joyfully. Out I ran. It was now 
dark; but a rumbling of wheels was audible. Hannali 
soon had a lantern lit. The vehicle had stopped at 
Üie wicket; the driver opened the door: first one well- 
known form, then another, stepped out. In a minute 
I had my face under their bonnets, in cootact, first 
wilh Mary's soft cheek, then with Diana's flowing curls. 
They laughed — kissed me — then Hanaah; palted Carlo, 
who was half wild with delighl, asked eagerly if all was 
well; and being assured in the affirmative, hastened 
into the house. 

They were stiff with their long and jolting drive 
from Whitcross, and diilled witb the frosty night air; 
but their pleasant countenances expanded lo the cheerfui 
fire light. WhUe the driver and Hannah brought in 
the boxes, they demanded St. John. At this moment 
he advanced from the parlour. They both threw their 
arms round his neck at once. He gave each one a quiet 
kiss, Said in a low tone a few words of welcome, stood 
a while to be talked to, and then, intimating that he 
supposed they would soon rejoin him in the parlour, 
withdrew there as to a place of refuge. 

I had ht their candlea to go up stairs, but Diana 
had first to give hospitable Orders respecting the driver; 
this done, both followed me. They were delighted with 
the renovation and decoration of their rooms; with the 
new drapery, and fresh carpets, and rieh tinted china 
vases: they expressed their gratificaiion ungrudgingly. 
I had the pleasure of feeling that my arrangements met 
their wishes exactly; and that what I had done added 
a vivid charm to their joyous retum home. 

Sweet was that evening. My consins, füll of exhi- 
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laration, were so eloquent in narralive and comment, 
that their fluency covered St. John's tadturnity: he was 
sincerely glad to see his sisters; but in their g!ow of 
fervoür and flow of joy he could not sympathize. The 
event of the day — that is, the retum of Diana and 
Mary — pleased him; but the accompaniments of Üiat 
event, the glad tumult, the garruious glee of reception, 
irked him: I saw he wished the calmer morrow was 
come. In the very meridian of the night's enjoyment, 
about an hour after tea, a rap was heard at the door. 
Hannah entered with the intimation that "a poor lad 
was come, at that unlikely time, to fetch Mr. Rivers to 
see his mother, who was drawing away." 

"Where does she live, Hannah?" 

"Clear up at Whitcross Brow, almost four miles ofF; 
and moor and moss all the way." 

"Teil him I will go." 

"I'm sure, sir, you had better not. It's the worst 
road to travel after dark that can be: there's no track 
at all over the bog. And then it is such a bitter night 
— the keenest wind you ever feit, You had better send 
Word, sir, that you will be there in the morning." 

But he was already in the passage, putting on his 
cloak; and without one objection, one murmur, he 
departed. It was then nine o'ciock: he did not retum 
tili midnight. Starved and tired enough he was: but 
he loolced happier than when he set out. He had per- 
formed an act of duty; made an exerüon; feit his own 
Etrength to do and deny, and was on better terms with 
himself. 

I am afrald the whole of the ensuing week tried his 
patience. It was Christmas week: we took to no settled 
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fcmployraent, but spent it in a sort of meny domestic 
dissipation. The air of the moors, the freedom of liomc, 
the dawn of piosperity, acted on Diana and Mary's 
spirits like some üfe-giving elixir: they were gay from 
morning tili noon, and from noon tili night They 
could always talk; and their discourse, witty, pithy, 
original, had such charms for me, that I preferred listen- 
ing to, and sharing in it, to doing anything eise. St. 
John did not rebuke our vivacity; but he escaped from 
it; he was seldom in the house; bis parish was large, 
the Population scattered, and he found daüy business 
in visiüng the sick and poor in its different districts. 

One morning, at breakfast, Diana, after looking a 
litüe pensive for some minutes, asked him, "If his plans 
were yet unchanged?" 

"Uncbanged and unchangeable," was the reply. 
And he proceeded to inform us that his departure 
from England was now definitiveiy fixed for the ensuing 
year. 

"And Rosamond Oliver?" suggested Mary: the 
words seeming to escape her lips involuntarily: for no 
sooner had she uttered them, than she made a gesture 
as if wishing to recall them. St. John had a book in 
his hand — it was his unsocial custom to read at meals 
— he dosed Jt, and looked up. 

"Rosamond Oliver," said he, "is about to be mar- 
ried to Mr. Granby; one of the best connected and 
most estimable residents in S — , grandson and heir to 
Sir Frederic Granby: I had the intelligence from her 
father yesterday." 

His sisters looked at each other, and at me; we all 
fhree looked at him: he was serene as glass. 
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"The match must have been got up hastily," Said 
Diana: "they cannot have known each other long." 

"But two moiitiis: they met in October at the 
county ball at S— . But where there are no obstacles 
to a Union, as in the present case, where the connectioa 
is in every point desirable, delays are unnecessary; 
they will be married as soon as S — Place, which Sir 
Frederic gives up to therti, caii be refitled for their re- 
ception." 

The first time I found St. John alone after fhis 
communication, I feit tempted to irtquire if the event 
distressed him: but he seemed so little to need sym- 
pathy, that, so far from venturing to offer him more, I 
experienced some shame at the recollection of what I 
had already hazarded. Besides, I was out of practice 
in talldng to him: his reserve was again frozen over, 
and my frankness was congeaied beneath it. He had 
not kept his promise of treating me like his sisters; he 
continually made little, chilling differences between us, 
which did not at all tendtothe development of cordiahty: 
in short, now that I was acknowledged his kinswoman, 
and lived under the same roof with him, I feit the dis- 
tance between us to be far greater than when he had 
known me only as the vijlage schoolniistress. When I 
remembered how far I had once been admitted to 
his confidence, I could hardly comprehend his present 
frigidity. 

Such being the case, I feit not a little surprised 
when he raised his head suddenly from the desk over 
which he was stooping, and Said: — 

"Vou See, Jane, the batlle is fought and the victory 
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Startleä at being thus addressed, I did not iin- 
mediately reply: after a moment's hesitation I an- 
swered: — 

"Eut are you sure, yoil are not in the position of 
those conquerors whose triumphs liave cost them too 
dear? Would not such another ruin you?" 

"I think not; and if I were, it does not much 
Eignify; I shall never be caüed upon to contend for 
such another. The event of the conflict is decisive : my 
way is now dear; I thank God for it!" So saying, he 
retumed lo his papers and his silence. 

As our mutnal happiness {/. e. Diana's, Mary's, and 
mine) setüed into a quieter character, and we resumed 
oui usual habits and regulär studies, St. John stayed 
more at home: he sat with us in the same rooni, some- 
times for hours together. While Mary drew, Diana 
pursued a course of Encyclopsedic reading she had (to 
my awe and amazement) undertaken, and I fagged away 
at German, he pondered a mysüc lore of his own: that 
of some Eastem tongue, the acquisition of which he 
thought necessary to liis plans. 

Thus engaged, he appeared, sitting in his own re- 
cess, quiet and absorbed enough; but that blue eye of 
his had a habit of leaving the outlandish-looking gram- 
mar, and wandering over, and sometimes fixing upon 
US, his fellow-students, with a curious intensity of Ob- 
servation: if aught, it would be instantly withdrawn; yet 
ever and anon, it retumed searchingly to our table. I 
wondered what it meant: I wondered, too, at the 
punctual satisfaction he never failed to exhibit on an 
occasion that seemed to me of small moment, namely, 
— my weekly Visit to Morton school; and still more was 
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I pUKzled when, if the day was unfavourable, if there 
was snow, or raiii, or high wind, and his sisfers urged 
nie not to go, he would invariably make üght of their 
sohcitude, and encourage me to accomphsh the task 
without regard to the Clements. 

"Jane is not such a weakling as you would make 
her," he would say: "she can bear a mountain blast, 
or a shower, or a few flakes of snow, as well as any 
of US. Her Constitution is both sound and elastic; — 
better calculated to endure variations of climate than 
many more robust." 

And when I retumed, sometimes a good deaJ tired, 
and not a little weather-beaten, I never dared complain, 
because I saw that to murmur would be to vex hJm: 
on all occasions fortitude pleased him; the reverse was 
a special annoyance. 

One aftemoon, however, I got Seave to stay at 
home, because I really had a cold, His ststers were 
gone to Morton in my stead: I sat reading Schiller; 
he, deciphering his crabbed Oriental scroHs. As I ex- 
changed a translation for an exerdse, I happened to 
look his way: tbere I found myself under the influence 
of the ever-watchful blue eye. How long it had beeu' 
searching me through and through, and over and over, 
I cannot teil: so keen was it, and yet so cold, I feit 
for the moment superstiiious — as if I were sittiug io the 
room with something uncanny. 

"Jane, what are you doing?" 

"Learning Germ an," 

"I want you to give up German, and learn Hin- 
dostanee." 

"You are not in earnest?" 
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"In such earnest that I must have it so; and I will 
teil you why." 

He then went on to explam that Hindostaiiee was 
the language he was himself at preseiit studying: that, 
as he advanced, he was apt to forget the commence- 
ment; that it would assist him greatly to have a pupil 
with whom he might again and again go over the 
Clements, and so fix them thoroughly in his mind; that 
his choice had hovered for some time between me and 
his sisters; but that he had fixed on me, because he 
saw I could sit at a task the longest of the three. 
Would I do him this favour? I should not, perhaps, 
have to malte the sacrifice long; as it wanted now 
bareiy three months to his departure. 

St. Joha was not a man to be lightly refused: you 
feit that every impression made on him, either for pasn 
or pleasure, was deep-graved and permanent. I con- 
sented. When Diana and Mary returned, the former 
found her scholar transferred from her to her brother: 
she laughed; and both she and Mary agreed that 
St. John should never have persuaded them to such a 
Step. He answered, quietly: — 

"I know it" 

I found him a very palient, very forbearing, and yet 
an exacting master; he expected me to do a great deal; 
and when I fulfilled his expectations, he, in his oivn 
way, fully testified his approbation. By degrees, he 
acquired a certain influence over me that took away 
my hberty of mind; his praise and notice were more 
restraining Lhan his indifference, I could no longer 
talk or laugh freely when he was by; because a tire- 
somely importunate iüstinct reminded me that vivacity 
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(at least in me) was distastefiil to him. I was so fiilly 
aware that only serious moods and ocaipations were 
acceptable, that in his presence every effort to sastain 
or foUow any other became vain: I feil under a freez- 
ing speil, When he said "go," I went; "come," I 
came; "do this," I did it. But I did not love my 
servitude: I wished, many a time, he had continued to 
neglect me. 

One evening when, at bed-fime, his sisters and I 
stood round him, bidding him good-night, he kissed 
each of them, as was his custom; and, as was equally 
his custom, he gave me his band. Diana, who chanced 
to be in a frolicsome humonr (ske was not painfully 
controlled by his will; for hers, in another way, was 
as streng), exclaimed: — 

"St. John! you used to call Jane your third sister, 
but you don't treat her as such: you should kiss her 
too." 

She pushed me towards him. I thought Diana 
very provoking, and feit uncorafortably confused; and 
whiie I was thus thinking and feeling, St. John bent 
his head; his Greek face was brought to a level with 
mioe, his eyes questioned my eyes piercingiy — he 
kissed me. There are no such things as marble kisses, 
or ice kisses, or I should say, my ecclesiastical cousin's 
Salute belonged to one of these classes; but there may 
be experiment kisses, and his was an experiment kiss. 
When given, he viewed me to leam the result; it was 
not striking: I am sure I did not blush; perhaps I 
might have turaed a little pale, for I feit as if this kiss 
were a seal affixed to my fetters. He never omitted 
the ceremony afterwards, and the gravity and quiescence 
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with which I undenvent it, seemed to invest it for him 
with a certain chann, 

As for me, I daily wished more to please him; but 
to do so, I feit daily more and more that I must 
disown half my nature, stifle half my faculties, wiest my 
tastes from their original beut, force myself to the adop- 
tion of pursuits for which I had no natural vocatjon. 
He wanted to train nie to an elevation I could never 
reach; it racked me hourly to aspire to the Standard 
he uplifted. The thing was as impossible as to monld 
my irregulär features to bis correct and classic pattem, 
Jo give to my changeable green eyes the sea-blue tint 
and solenm lustre of his own. 

Not his ascendancy alone, however, held me in 
thrall at present. Of late it had been easy enough for 
me to iook sad: a cankering evil sat at my heart and 
dr^ned my happltiess at its source — the evil of sus- 

Perhaps you Uiink I had forgotten Mr. Rochester, 
reader, amidst these changes of place and fortune. Not 
for a moment. His idea was still with me; because it 
was not a vapour sunshine could disperse; nor a sand- 
traced eßigy storms could wash away; it was a name 
graven on a fablet, fated to last as long as tbe marble 
it inscribed. The craving to know what had become of 
him followed me everywhere; when I was at Morton, 
l re-entered my cottage every evening to think of that; 
and now at Moor-House, I sought my bedroom each 
night to brood over it. 

In the course of my necessary correspondence with 
Mr. Briggs about the will, I had inquired if he knew 
anythiiig of Mr. Rochester's present residence and State 

yane Byyt. 11. iS 
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of health; but, as St. John had conjectured, he was 
quite igcorant of all conceming him, I then wrote to 
Mrs. Fairfax, entreating inforraation on the subject. I 
had calculated with certainty on this Step answering 
my endi I feit sure it would elicit an early answer. I 
was astonished when a fortnight passed without reply; 
but when two months wore away, and day after day 
Üie post arrived and brought notliing for me, I feil a 
prey to the keenest anxiety. 

I wrote again: there was a chance of my first Setter 
having missed. Renewed hope followed renewed etfort: 
it shone like the former for some weeks, then, like it, 
it faded, flickered: not a line, not a word reached me, 
When half a year wasted in vain expectancy, my hope 
died out: and then I feit dark indeed. 

A fine spring shone round me, which I could not 
enjoy. Summer approached; Diana tried to cheer me; 
she Said I looked ill, and wished to accompany me to 
the sea-side. This St John opposed; he said I did 
not want dissipation, I wanted employraent; my pre- 
sent life was too purposeless, I required an aim; and, 
I suppose, by way of supplying deficiencies, he pro- 
longed still further my lessons in Hindostanee, and 
grew more urgent in requiring their accomplishment: 
and I, like a fool, never thought of resisting him — I could 
not resist him, 

One. day I had come to my studies in Iower spirits 
tban usual; the ebb was occasioned by a poignantly 
feit disappointment: Hannah had told me in the mom- 
ing tiiere was a letter for me, and when I went down 
to take it, almost certain that the long looked-for 
lidings were vouchsafed nae at last, I found only an 
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unimportaat note from Mr. Briggs on business. The 
bitter check had wrung from me some tears; and now 
as I sat poring over the crabbed characters and flourish- 
ing tropes of an Lidian scribe, niy eyes filled again. 

St John called me to his side to read; in attempt- 
ing to do this my voice failed mer words were lost in 
sobs. He and I were the only occupants of the par- 
lour: Diana was practising her music in the drawing- 
room, Mary was gardening — it was a very fine May- 
day, clear, sunny, and breezy. My companion expressed 
no surprise at this emotion, nor did he question me as 
to its cause; he only said; — 

"We will wait a few minutes, Jane, tili you are 
more composed." And while I smothered the paroxysm 
with all haste, he sat calm and patienl, leaning on 
his desk and looking like a physician watching with 
the eye of science an expected and fally-understood 
crisis in a patient's malady. Havmg stifled my sobs, 
wiped my eyes, and muttered something about not 
being very well that moming, I resumed my task, and 
succeeded in completing it. St John put away my 
books and his, locked his desk, and said: — 

"Now, Jane, you shall take a walk; and with me." 

"I will call Diana and Mary." 

"No. I want only one companion tbis moming, 
and that mnst be you: put on your things; go out by 
the kitchen door; take the road towards the head of 
Marsh-G!en: I will join you in a moment," 

I know no medium: I never in my life have known 
any medium in my deahngs with positive, hard cha- 
racters, antagonistic to my own, between absolute Sub- 
mission and determined revolt. I have always faith- 
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fiiüy observed the one, up to the very moment of burst- 
ing, sometimes with volcanic vehemence, into the other; 
and as neither pi-esent circumstances warranted, nor my 
present mood inclined me to mutiny, I observed carefui 
obedience to St. John's directions; and in ten miniites 
I was treading the wild track of the glen, side by side 
with him. 

The breeze was from the west: it came over the 
hüls, sweet with scents of heath and rush; the sky was 
of stainless blue; the stream descending the ravine, 
swelled with past spring rains, poured along plentiful 
and clear, catching golden gleams from the sun, and 
sapphire tints from the firmament. As we advanced 
and left the track, we trod a soft turf, mossy fine and 
emerald green, miautely enamelled with a tiny white 
flower, and spangled with a star-like yellow blossom: 
the hüls, meantime, shut us quite in; for the glen, to- 
waids its head, wound to their very core. 

"Let US rest here," said St. John, as we reached 
the fiist stragglers of a battalion of rocks, guarding a 
sort of pass, beyond which the beck rushed down a 
waterfall; and where, still a Üttle further, the mountMn 
shook off turf and flower, had only heath for raiment, 
and crag for gern — where it exaggerated the wild to 
the savage, and exchanged the fresh for the frowning — 
where it guarded the forlom hope of solitude, and a 
last refuge for silence. 

I took a seat: St. John stood near me. He looked 
up the pass and down the hollow; his glance wandered 
away with the stream, and returned to traverse the un- 
clouded heaven which coloured it: he removed his hat, 
let the breeze stir his hair and kiss his brow. He 
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seemed in conrniunion with the genius of Üie haunt: 
with bis eye he bade fareweli to something. 

"And I shall see it again," he said aloud, "in 
dreams, when I sleep by the Ganges; and again, in a 
more remote hour- — when another slumber overcomes 
me — on the shore of a darker stream." 

Strange words of a Strange love! An austere patriof s 
passion for his fatheriand! He sat down; for.half an 
hour we never spoke; neither he to me nor I to him: 
that interval past, he recommenced:— 

"Jane, I go in six weeks; I have taken my berth 
in an East Indiaman which sdls on the twentieth of 
Juie.» 

"God will protect you; for you have undertaken 
His work," I answered. 

"Yes," Said he, "there is ray glory and joy. I am 
the servant of an infallible master. I am not going 
out under human guidance, subject to the defective 
laws and erring control of my feeble feUow-worms: my 
king, my lawgiver, my captain, is the AlJ-perfect, It 
seems Strange to me that all round me do not bum to 
enlist under the same banner, — to join in the same 
enterprise." 

"All have not your powers; and it would be folly 
for the feeble to wish to march with the strong." 

"I do not speak to the feeble, or think of them: I 
address only such as are worthy of the work, and com- 
petent to accomplish it," 

"Those are few in number, and difficult to dis- 
cover." 

"You say ti-uly: but when found, it is right to stir 
them up — to urge and exhort them to the effort — ■ 
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to sliow them what their gifts are, and why they were 
^ven — to speak Heaven's inessage in their ear, — to 
offer them, direct from God, a place in the ranks of 
his chosen." 

"If they are really qualified for the task, will not 
theff own hearts be the first to inform them of it?" 

I feit as if an awful chaim was framing round and 
gathering over me: 1 trembled to hear some fatal word 
spoken which would at once declare and rivet the spell. 

"And what does yotir heart say?" demanded SL 

"My heart is mute, — my heart is mute," I answered, 
Struck and thrilled. 

"Then I must speak for it," continued the deep, 
relentless voice. "Jane, come wiüi me to India: come 
as my help-mate and fellow-labourer," 

The glen and sky spun round: the hüls heaved! It 
was as if I had heard a summons from Heaven^as 
if a visionary messenger, like htm of Macedonia, had 
enounced, "Come over and help us!" But I was no 
apostle,' — I could not behold the herald, — I could not 
receive his call. 

"Oh, St, John!" I cried, "have some mercyl" 

I appealed to one who, in the discharge of what 
he believed his duty, knew neither mercy nor remorse. 
He continued: — 

"God and nature intended you for a missionarys 
wife. It is not personal, but mental endowments they 
have given you: you are formed for labour, not for love. 
A missionary's wife you must — shall be. You shail be 
mine: I claim you — not for my pleasure, tut for my 
Sovereign's Service." 
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"I am not fit for it; I have no vocation," I said. 

He had calculated on these first objecüons: he was 
not irritated by ihem. Indeed, as he leaned back 
against the crag behind him, folded bis arms oii his 
ehest, and fixed his countenance, I saw he was pre- 
pared for a long and trying Opposition, and had taken 
in a stock of patience to last lüm to its close— resolved, 
however, that that close should be conquest for him. 

"Humility, Jane," said he, "is the groundwork of 
Christian virtues: you say right that you are not fit 
for the work. Who is fit for it? Or who, that ever 
was truly called, beheved himself worthy of the sum- 
mons? I, for instance, am but dust and ashes. With 
St Paul, I acknowledge myself the chiefest of sinners: 
but I do not suffer this sense of my personal vüeness 
to daunt me. I know my Leader: that He is just as 
well as mighty; and whÜe he has chosen a feeble In- 
strument to perform a great task, He will, fi:om the 
boundless Stores of His providence, supply the inade- 
quacy of the means to the end. Think like me, Jane 
— trust Hke me. It is the Rock of Ages I ask you to 
lean on: do not doubt but it will bear the weight of 
your human weakness." 

"I do not «nderstand a missionary life; I have 
never studied missionary labours." 

"There, I, humble as I am, can give you the aid 
you want: I can set you your task from hour lo hour; 
stand by you always; help you from moment to Mo- 
ment This I could do in the beginning: soon (for I 
know your powers) you would be as strong and apt as 
myself, and would not require my help." 
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"But my powers — where are tbey for this under- 
taking? I do not feel them. Nothing speaks or sürs 
in me while you talk. I am sensible of no light kindling 
— no life quickening — no voice counselling or cheering. 
Oh, I wish I could make you see how much my mind 
is at this moment like a rayless dungeon, with one 
shrinking fear fettered in its depths — the fear of bdng 
persnaded by you to attempt what I cannot accom- 
plish!" 

"I have an answer for you — hear it. I have watclied 
you ever since we first met; I have made you my study 
for ten months. I have proved you in that time by 
sundry tests: and what have I seen and ehcited? In the 
village school I found you could perform wel!, punctually, 
uprightly, labour uncongenial to your habits and indina- 
tions; I saw you could perform it with capacity and 
tact: you could win while you controlled. In the calm 
with which you kamt you had become suddenly rieh, 
I read a mind clear of the vice of Demas: — lucre had 
no undue power over you. In the resolute readiness 
with which you cut your wealth into four shares, keep- 
ing but one to yourself, and relinquishing the three 
others to the claim of abstract justice, I recognised a 
soul that revelled in the flame and excitement of sacri- 
fice. In the tractability with which, at my wish, you 
forsook a study in which you were interested, and 
adopted another because it interested rae; in the un- 
tiring assiduity with which you have since persevered 
in it — in the unflagging energy and unshaken temper 
with which you have met its difficulties — I acknowledge 
the complement of the qualitiea I seek. Jane, you are 
docile, diligent, disinterested, faithful, constant, and 
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courageous; very gentle, and very heroic: cease to rais-' 
trust yourself — I can trust you unreservedly. As a con- 
ductiess of Indian sdiools, and a helper amongst Indian 
women, your assistance will be to me invaluable." 

My iron shroud contracted round me; persuasion 
advanced with slow sure Step. Shut my eyes as I would, 
these last words of his succeeded in malcing the way. 
which had seemed blocked up, comparatively clear. 
My work, which had appeared so vague, so hopelessly 
diffuse, Condensed itself as he proceeded, and assumed 
a definite form under his shaping hand. He waited for 
an answer. I demanded a quarter of an hour to think, 
before I again hazarded a reply. 

"Very willingly," he rejoined: and rising, he sfrode 
a üttle distance up the pass, threw himself down on a 
swell of heath, and there lay still, 

"I can do what he wants me to dot I am forced to 
see and acknowledge that," I meditated — "That is, if 
life be spared me. But I feel mine is not the existence 
to be long protracted under an Indian sun. — What 
then? He does not care for that: when my time came 
to die he would resign me, in all serenity and sanctity, 
to the God who gave me. The case is very piain be- 
fore me. In leaving England, I should leave a loved 
but empty land— Mr. Rochester is not there: and if he 
were, what is, what can that ever be to me? My busi- 
ness is to live without him now: nothing so absurd, 
so weak as to drag on from day to day, as if I were 
waiting some impossible change in circumstances, which 
raight reunite me to him, Of course (as St. John once 
Said) I must seek another interest in life to replace the 
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one lost: is not the occupafion he now oflers me tnily, 
Üie most glorious man can adopt or God assign? Is it 
not, by its noble cares and sublime results, the one best 
caJcuIated to fill the void leit by uptorn affections and 
demolished hopes? I believe I musi say, Yes — and yet 
I shudder, Alas! If I join St John, I abandon half 
myself: if I go to India, I go to premature death. And 
how will the interval between leaving England for India, 
and India for the grave, be filled? Oh, I know well! 
That, too, is very clear to my vision. By straining to 
satisfy St. John tili my sinews adie, I shall satisfy him 
— to the finest central point and fai-thest outward drcle 
of his expectations. If I lio go with him — if I do make 
the sacrifice he urges, I will make it absolutely: I will 
throw all on the altar— heart, vitals, the entire victim. 
He will never love me; but he shall approve me: I will 
show him energies he has not yet seeii, resources he 
has never suspected. Yes: I can work as hard as he 
can; and with as little grudging. 

"Consent, then, to his demand is possibte: but for 
one item — one dreadful item. It is — that he asks me 
to be bis wife, and has no more of a husband's heart 
for me than that frowning giant of a rock, down which 
the stream is foaming in yonder gorge. He prizes me 
as a soldier would a good weapon; and that is all. Un- 
married to him, this would never grieve me; but can I 
let him complete his calculations — cooUy put into prac- 
tica his plans — go through the wedding ceremony? Can 
I receive from him the brJdat ring, endure all the forma 
of love (which I doubt not he would scrupulously ob- 
aerve) and know that the spirit waa quite absent? Can 
I bear the consdousnesa that every endeannent he be- 
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stows is a sacrifice made on principle? No: such a 
martyrdom would be monstrous. I will never undergo 
iL As his sister, I might accompany him — not as his 
wife: I will teil him so," 

I looked towards the kiioU: there he lay, still as a 
prostrate column; his face turned to me: his eye beam- 
ing watchfui, and Iceen. He started to his feet, and 
approached me. 

"I am ready to go to India, if I may go free." 

"Your answer requires a commentary," he said; "it 
is not cJear." 

"You have hitherto faeen my adopted brother: I, 
your adopted sister; let us continue as such: you and 
I had better not marry." 

He shook his head. "Adopted fratemity will not 
do in this case. If you were my real sister it would be 
difierent: I should take you, and seek no wife. But as 
it is, either our union must be consecrated and sealed by 
marriage, or it cannot exist: practical obstacles oppose 
themselves to any other plan, Do you not see it, 
Jane? Consider a moment — your streng sense will 
guide you." 

I did consider: and still my sense, such at it was, 
directed me only to the fact that we did not love each 
other as man and wife should; and therefore it inferred 
we ought not to marry, I said so. "St. John," I re- 
tumed, "I regard you as a brother — you, me as a sister: 
so let US continue." 

"We cannot — we cannot," he answered, mth short, 
Sharp determination: "it would not do. You have said 
you will go with me to India; lemember — you have 
gaid that" 
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" Conditionaily." 

"Well — well. To the main point — the departure 
with me from England, the co-operation with me in ray 
future labours — you do not object, You have already 
as good as put your band to the plough; you are too 
consistent to withdraw it. You have but one end to 
keep in view — how the work you have undertaken can 
best be done. Simplify your complicated interests, feel- 
ings, thoughts, wishes, aims; merge all considerations in 
one pnrpose: that of futfilling with effect — -with power 
— the mission of your great Master. To do so, you 
must have a coadjutor— -not a brother; that is a loose 
tie; but a husband. I, too, do not want a sister; a 
sister might any day be taken from me. I want a wife: 
the sole helpmate I can influence efficiently in life, and 
retain absolutely tili death." 

I shuddered as he spoke: I feit his influence in my 
marrow — his hold on my limbs. 

"Seek one elsewhere than in me, St. John: seek one 
fitled to you." 

"One fitted to my purpose, you mean — fitfed to my 
vocation. Again I teil you it is not the insignificant 
private individna! — the mere man, with the man's selfish 
senses- — I wish to mate: it is the missionary," 

"And I will give the missionary my energies — it is 
all he wants— but not myself: that would be only add- 
ing the husk and shell to the kemel. For them he has 
no use: I retain them." 

"You cannot— you ought noL Do you think God 
will be satisfied with half an oblation? Will He accept 
a mutilated sacrifice? It is the cause of God I ad- 
vocate: it is under his Standard I enlist you. I cannot 
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accept on His behalf a divided altegiance: it must be 
entire." 

"Oh! I will give my heart to God," I said, "Fou 
do not want it." 

I will not swear, reader, that there was not some- 
thing of repressed sarcasm both in the tone in which I 
uttered fhis sentence, and in the feeling that accom- 
panied it. I had silently feared St. John tili now, be- 
cause I had not understood liim. He had held me in 
awe, because he had held me in doubt. How much of 
him was saint, how much mortal, I could not heretofore 
teil; but revelations were being made in this Conference: 
the analysls of his nature was proceeding before my 
eyes. I saw his fallibilities; I comprehended them. I 
understood that, sitting there where I did, on the bank 
of heath, and with that handsome form before me I sat 
at the feet of a man, erring as I, The veil feil from 
his hardness and despotism. Having feit in him the 
presence of these qualities, I feit his imperfection, and 
took courage. I was with an equal — one with whom I 
might argue — one whom, if I saw good, I might resist. 

He was silent after I had uttered the last sentence, 
and I presently risked an upward glance at his counten- 
ance. His eye, bent on me, expressed at once stem 
surprise and keen inquiry. "Is she sarcastic, and sar- 
castic to me!" it seemed to say, 

"What does this signify?" 

"Do not let us forget that this is a solemn matter," 
he said ere long; "one of which we may neither Ihink 
nor talk lightly without sin. I tnist, Jane, you are in 
earnest when you say you wiU give your heart to God: 
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it is all I want Once wrendi your heart from man, 
and fix it on your Maker, the advaiicement of that 
Maker's Spiritual kingdom on earth will be your chief 
delight and endeavouri you will be ready to do at once, 
whatever furthers that end. You wil! see what Impetus 
would be given to your eiTorts and mine by our physical 
and mental Union in marriage ; the only union that gives 
a character of permanent conformity to the destinies 
and designs of human beings: and, passing over all 
minor caprices — all trivial ditSculües and dehcacies of 
feeling — all scruple about the degree, kind, streogth, or 
tendemess of mere personal inclination — you will hasteu 
to enter into that union at once." 

"Shall I?" I Said, briefly; and I looked at his fea- 
tures, beautiful in their harmony, but sti-angely forraid- 
able in their still severity; at his brow, commanding but 
not open; at his eyes, bright and deep, and searching, 
but never soft; at his tall, imposing figure; and fancied 
myself in idea his wife. Oh! it would never do! As 
his curate, his comrade, all would be right: I would 
cross oceans with him in that capacity; toil under 
eastern suns, in Asian deserts with him in that office; 
admire and emulate his courage, and devotion, and 
vigour; accommodate quietly to his masterhood; smüe 
undisturbed at his ineradicable ambition; discriminate 
the Christian from the man: profoundly esteem the one, 
and freely forgive the other, I should suffer often, no 
doubt, attached to him only in this capacity; my body 
would be under rather a stringent yoke, but my heart 
and mind would be free. I should still have my un- 
blighted seif to turn to; my natural unenslaved feeÜngs 
wiüi which to communicate in momeats of loneliness. 
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There wonid be ' recesses in my mind whidi would be 
only mine, to whicb he never came; and sentiments 
growing there fresh and sheltered, which his austerity 
could never bligtit, nor his measured warrior-march 
trample down: but as his wife — at his side always, and 
always restrained, and always checked — forced to keep 
the fire of my nature continiially low, to compel it to 
bum inwardly and never utter a cry, thongh the im- 
prisoned flame consunied vital after vital— -iMs would 
be unendurable. 

"St. John!" I exciaimed, when I had got so far in 
my meditation, 

"Well?" he answered, icily. 

"I repeat; I freely consent to go with you as your 
fellow-missionary; but not as your wife; I cannot marry 
you and become part of you." 

"A part of me you must become," he answered 
steadily; "otherwise the whole bargain is void, How 
can I, a man not yet thirty, take out with me to India 
a girl of nineteen, unless she be married to me? How 
can we be for ever together — sometimes in solitudes, 
sometimes amidst savage tribes — and unwed?" 

"Very well," I said, shortly; "under the circum- 
stances, quite as well as if I were eitber your real 
sister; or a man and a clergyman like yourself." 

"It is known that you are not my sister; I cannot 
introduce you as such: to attempt it would be to fasten 
injurious suspidons on us both. And for the rest, 
though you have a man's vigorous brain, you have a 
woman's heart, and — it would not do." 

"It would do," I affirmed with some disdain, "per- 
fectly well. I have a woman's heart; but not where 
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you are concerned; for you I have only a comrade's 
constancy; a fellow-soldier's frankness, fidelity, fraternity, 
if you like; a neophyte's respect and Submission to his 
hierophantL nothing more— don't fear." 

"It is what I want," he said, speaking to himself; 
"it is just what I want. And there are obstacles in the 
way; they must he hewn down. Jane, you would not 
repent marrying me; be certain of that; we must be 
married. I repeat it: there is no other way; and un- 
doubtedly enough of love would follow upon marriage 
to render the union right even in your eyes." 

"I scorn your idea of love," I could not help say- 
ing; as I rose up and Stood before him, leaning my 
back against the rock. "I scorn the counterfeit senti- 
ment you ofFer: yes, St John, and I scorn you when 
you offer iL" 

He looked at me fixedly: compressing his well-cut 
lips while he did so. Whether he was incensed or sur- 
prised, or what, it was not easy to teil: he could com- 
mand his countenance thoroughly. 

"I sc^rcely expected to hear that expression from 
you," he said: "I think I have done and uttered no- 
thing to deserve scorn." 

I was touched by his gentie tone, and overawed by 
his high, calm mien. 

"Forgive me the words, St. John: but it is your 
own fault that I have' been roused to speak so un- 
guardedly, You have introduced a topic on which our 
natures are at variance — a topic we should never dis- 
cuss; the very name of love is an apple of discord 
between us^— if the reality were required what should 
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Tve do? How should we feel? My dear cousin, abatidon 
your scheine of mairiage^forget it." 

"No," Said he; "it is a long-cherished scheme, and 
the only one which caii secure my great end; biat I 
shail urge you no further at present, To-morrow, I 
leave home for Cambridge: I have many friends there 
to whom I should wish to say farewell, I shall be 
absent a fortnight— take Üiat Space of fJme to con- 
Kider my offer: and do not forget that if you rej'ect It, 
it is not me you deny, but God. Through my means, 
He opeus to you a noble career; as my wife only can 
you enter upon it Refuse to be my wife, and you 
limit yourself for ever to a track of selfish ease and 
barren obscurity, Tremble lest in that case you should 
be numbered with those who have denied the faith and 
are woi-se than infidels!" 

He had done. Turning from me, he once more— ■ 
" Looked to river, looked to HU ; " 

But this time his feehngs were all pent in his heart: I 
was not worthy to hear them uttered. As I walked 
by his side homeward, I read well in his iron silence 
all he feit towards me: the disappointment of an austere 
and despotic nature, which has met resistance where it 
expected Submission — the disapprobation of a cool, in- 
flexible judgment, which has detected in another feel- 
ings and views in which it has no power to sympathize: 
in Short, as a man, he would have wished to coerce me 
into obedience: it was only as a sincere Christian he 
bore so patiently with my perversity, and allowed so 
long a Space for reflection and repentance. 

That night, after he had kissed his sisters, he 

^ans Ey,e. II. I9 
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thought proper to forget even to shate hands wlfh me; 
but left the room in silence, I — who, though I had 
no iove, had much friendship for hini — was hurt by 
the marked Omission; so much hurt that tears started 
to my eyes. 

"I see you and St John have been quarrelling, 
Jane," said Diana, "during your walk on the moor. 
Eilt go after him; he is noiv lingering in the passage, 
expecting you — he will make it up." 

I have not much pride under such circumstances: 
I woüld always rather be happy than dignifled; and I 
ran after him — he stood at the foot of the staiis. 

"Good-night, St. John," said I. 

"Good-night, Jane," he replied, calmiy. 

"Then shake hands," I added. 

What a cold, loose touch he impressed on my 
fingers! He was deeply displeased by what had oc- 
curred that day: cordiahty would not warm, nor tears 
move him. No happy reconciliatjon was to be had 
with him — no cheering smile or generous word: but 
still the Christian was patient and placid; and when I 
asked him if he forgave me, he answered- that he was 
not in the habit of cherishing the remembrance of vexa- 
tion; that he had nothing to forgive; not having faeen 
offended. 

And with that answer, he left me, I would much 
rather he had knocked me down. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

He did not leave for Cambridge the next day, as 
he had S^d he would. He deferred his departure a 
whole week; and during that time he made me feel 
what severe punishment, a good, yet stem, a con- 
sdentious, yet implacable man. can inflict on one who 
has offended him. Without one overt act of hostiÜty, 
one upbraiding word, !ie contrived to impress me mo- 
mently with the conviction that I was put beyond the 
pale of his favour. 

Not that St. John harboured a spirit of unchristian 
vindictiveness — not that he would have injured a hair 
of my head, if it had been fully in liis power to do so. 
Both by nature and principle, he was superior to the 
mean graüfication of vengeance; he had forgiven. me 
for saying I scomed him and his love, but he had not 
forgotten the words; and as long as he and I lived he 
never would forget them. I saw by his look, when he 
turned to me, that they were always written on the air 
between me .and him; whenever I spoke, they sounded 
in my voice to his ear; and their echo toiied every 
answer he gave me. 

He did not abstain from conversing with me: he 
even called me as usual each moming to join him at 
his desk; and I .fear the corrupt man within him had 
19' 
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a pleasure unimparted to, and unshared by, the pure 
Christian, in evincing wiÜi what slcill he could, while 
acting and speaking apparenlly just as usual, extract 
from every deed and every phrase the spirit of interest 
and approval which had formerly communicated a cer- 
tain austere charm to bis language and manner. To 
me, he was in reahty beconie no longer flesh, but 
marble; his eye was a cold, bright, blue gern; his 
tongue, a speaking instrument — nothing more. 

All tbis was torture to me — refined, lingering tor- 
ture. It kept up a slow fire of Indignation, and a 
trembling trouble of grief, whidi harassed and crushed 
me altogether. I feit how — if I were his wife, this good 
man, pure as the deep sunless source, cotdd soon kill 
me: without drawing from my veins a Single drop of 
blood, or receiving on bis own crystal consdence the 
faintest stain of ciime. Especially I feit tbis, when I 
made any attempt to propitiate bim. No ruth met my 
ruth. He experienced no suffering from estrangement 
—no yearning after reconciliation; and thougb, more 
than once, my fast falling tears blistered tbe page over 
whicb we both bent, they produced no more effect on 
hira than if liis heart had been really a matter of stone 
or metal. To his sisters, meanfime, he was soniewhat 
kinder than usual; as if afraid that mere coldness would 
not sufSciently convince me how completely I was 
banished and banned, he added the force of contrast: 
and this I am stire he did, not by malice, but on prin- 

The night before be left home, happening to see 
him Walking in the garden about sunset, and remember- 
ing, as I looked at bim, that this man, alienated as he 
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now was, had oiice saved my Ufe, and Üiat we were 
near relations, I was moved to make a last attempl to 
regain bis friendship. I went out and approached him, 
as he stood leaning over the little gate: I spoke to tbe 
point at once. 

"St. John, I am unhappy, because you are still angry 
with me. Let us be friends." 

"I hope we are friends," was the unmoved reply; 
whi]e he still watched the rising of tlie moon, wJaich he 
had been contemplating as I approached. 

"No, St, John, we are not friends as we were. You 
know that" 

"Are we not? That is wrong. For my part, I wish 
yoLi no iil and all good." 

"I believe you, St John; for I am sure you are in- 
capable of wishing any one ill: but, as I am your kins- 
woman, I should desire somewhat more of affection than 
that sort of general philanthropy you exterid to mere 
strangers." 

"Of couTse," he said. "Your wish is reasouable; 
and I am far from regarding you as a stranger." 

This, spoken in a cool, tranquil tone, was mortlfying 
and baffling enough. Had I attended to the suggestions 
of pride and ire, I should immediately have left him; 
but something worked within me more strougly than 
those feelings couJd. I deeply venerated my cousin's 
talent and principle. His friendship was of value to me: 
to lose it tried me severely. I would not so soon re- 
linquish the attempt to reconquev it. 

"Must we part in this way. St John? And when 
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you go to India, will you leave me so, without a kinder 
Word than you have yet spoken?" 

He now turned quife from the mooQ, and faced me. 

"When I go to India, Jane, will I leave you? WliatI 
do you not go to India?" 

"You Said I could not, unless I married you." 

"And you will not marry me? You adhere to tliat 
resolution?" 

Reader, do you know, as I do, what terror those 
cold people can put into the ice of their questjons? 
How much of the fall of the avalanche is in their 
anger? of the breaking np of the frozen sea in their 
displeasuie? 

"No, St- John, I will not marry you. I adhere to 
my re Solution," 

The avalanche had shaken and slid a little forward; 
but it did not yet crash down. 

"Once more, why this refusal?" he asked, 

"Formerly," I answered, "because you did not love 
me; \iow, I reply, because you almost hate me. If I 
were to marry you, you wouid kill me. You are küling 
me now." 

His ups and cheeks tumed white — ^quite white. 

"I skould kill you — / am küling you? Your words 
are such as ought not to be used: violent, unfeminine, 
and unfrue. They betray an unfortunate State of mind: 
they merit severe reproof: they would seem inexcusable; 
but that it is the duty of man to forgive his fellow, 
even until seventy-and-seven times." 

I had finished the business now. WhJle eamestly 
wishing to erase from his mind the trace of my 
former offence, I had staraped on that teiiacious sur- 
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face, aiiotlier and far deeper impressioii; I had bumt 
it in. 

"Now, you will indeed hate me," I said. "It is use- 
less to attempt to concÜiate you; I see I have made an 
eternal enemy of you." 

A fresh wrong did these words inflict: the worse, 
because they touched on the truth. That bloodless 
lip quivered to a temporary spasm. I knew the steeily 
ire I had whetted. I was heart-wrung. 

"You utterly misinterpret my words," I said, at once 
seizing bis band: "I have no Intention to grieve or pain 
you — indeed, I have not" 

Most bitterly he smiled — most decidedly he with- 
drew his band from mine. "And now you recall your 
promlse, and will not go to India at all, I presurae?" 
said be, after a considerable pause. 

"Yes I will, as youi assistant," I answered. 

A very long silence succeeded. What struggle 
liiere was in him between Nature and Grace in this 
mterval, I cannot teil; only singular gleams scintillated 
in his eyes, and stränge shadows passed over his face. 
He spoke at last. 

"I before proved to you the absurdity of a single 
woman of your age proposing to accompany abroad a 
Single man of mine. I proved it to you in such terms 
as, I should have thought, would have prevented your. 
ever agdn alluding to the plan. That you have done 
so, I regret — for your sake." 

I interrupted him. Anything like a tangible reproach 
gave me courage at once, "Keep to common sense 
St John; you are verging on nonsense. You pretend 
to be shocked by what I have said. You are not really 
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shocked; for, whli your superior mind, you cannot be 
eifher so dull or so conceited as to misiindeTsUnd my 
meaning, I say again, I will be your curate, if you like, 
but never youi wife." 

Again he turned lividly pale; but, as before, con- 
trolled his passion perfectly. He answered emphatically, 
but calmly: — 

"A female curate, who is not my wife, would never 
suit me. With me, then, it seems, you cannot go: but 
if you are sincere in your offer, I will, while in town, 
speak to a maiTied missionary, wliose wife needs a coad- 
jutor, Vour own fortune will make you independent of 
the Society's aid; and thus you may still be spared the 
dishonour of breaking your promise, and deserting the 
band you engaged to join." 

Now I never had, as the reader knows, either given 
any formal promise, or entered into any engagement; 
and this language was all mucli too hard, and much 
too despotic for the occasion. I replied:— 

"There is no dishonour; no breach of promise; no 
desertion in the case. I am not under the slightest 
Obligation to go to India: especially with strangers. With 
you, I would have ventured much; because I admire, 
confide in, and, as a sister, I love you: but I am con- 
vinced that, go when and with whom I would, I should 
not live long in that climate." 

"Ah! you are afraid of yourself," he said, Curling 

"I am. God did not give me my life to throw away; 
and to do as you wish me would, I begin to think, be 
almost equivalent to committing suicide. Moreover, be- 
fore I delinitively resolve on quitting England, I will 
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know for certain, whether I cannot be of greater use by 

remaining in it than by leaving it." 
"What do you mean?" 
"It would be fruitless to attempt to explain: but 

there is a point on which I have long endured paiiifu! 

doubt; and I can go nowhere tili by some means that 

doubt is removed." 

"I know where yovar heart turns, and to what it 

clings. The interest yon cherish is lawless and uncon- 

seciated. Long since you ought to have crushed it; 

now you should blush to allude to it. Yon think of 

Mr. Rochester?" 

It was tme. I confessed it by silence, 

"Are you going to seek Mr. Rochester?" 

"I must find out what is become of him." 

"It reniains for me, then," he Said, "to reraember 

yon in my prayers; and to entreat God for you, in all 

eamestness, that you may not indeed become a cast- 

away, I had thought I recognised in you one of the 

chosen. But God sees not as man sees: Ilts will be 

done." 

He opened the gate, passed through it, and 

strayed away down the glen. He was soon out of 

On re-entering the parlour, I fonnd Diana slauding 
at the window, looking very thoughtful. Diana was a 
great deal taller than I: she pnt her hand on my 
Shoulder, and, stoopiiig, examined my face. 

"Jane," she said, "you are always agitated and pale 
now. I am sure there is something the matter. Teil 
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me what business St. John and you have on hands. I 
have watched you this half hour from the window: you 
must forgive my being such a spy, but for a long time 
I have fanded I hardly know what, St. John is a stränge 

She paused^I did not speak: soon she resumed: — 

"That brother of mine cherishes pecuHar views of 
some sort respecting you, I am sure: he has long dis- 
tinguished you by a notice and interest he never showed 
to any one eise — to what end? I wish he loved you^ 
does he, Jane?" 

I put her cool band to my hot forehead: "No, Die, 
not one whit." 

"Then why does he foUow you so with bis eyes — 
and get you so frequently alone with him, aiid keep 
you so continually at bis side? Mary and 1 had both 
concluded he wished you to naarry him." 

"He does — he has asked me to be his wife." 

Diana clapped her hands. "That is just what we 
hoped and thoughtl And you will marry him, Jane, 
won't you? And then he will stay in England." 

"Far from that, Diana; his sole idea in proposing to 
me is to procure a fitting fellow-labourer in his Indian 
toils." 

"What! He wishes you to go to India?" 

"Yes." 

"Madness!" she exclaimed. "You would not live 
three months there, I am certain, You never shall go: 
you have not consented^have you, Jane?" 

"I have refused to marry him — " 
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"And have consequently displeased him?" she sug- 
gested. 

"Deeply: he will never forgive me, I fear: yet I 
offered to accompany him as bis sister." 

"It was frantic folly to do so, Jaoe, Think of the 
task you undertook— one of incessant fatigue: ivhere 
fatigue kills even the strong; and you are weak. St. John 
— you know him— would urge you to impossibilities: 
witii him there would he no pennission to rest during 
the hot hours; and unfortunately, I have DOticed, what- 
ever he exacts, you force yourself to perform. I am 
astonished you found courage to refuse his hand. You 
do not love him then, Jane?" 

"Not as a husband." 

"Yet he is a handsome fellow." 

"And I am so piain you see, Die. We shouM never 
suit" 

"Piain! You? Not at all. You are much too pretly, 
as well as too good, to be grilled alive in Calcutta." 
And again she earnestly conjured me to give up all 
thoughts of going out with her brother, 

"I must, indeed," I said; "for when just now I 
repeated the offer of serving him for a deacon, he ex- 
pressed himself shocked at my want of decency. He 
seemed to thiuk I had committed an impropriety in 
proposing to accompany him vmmarried: as if I had 
not from the first hoped to find in him a brother; and 
habitually regarded him as such." 

"What makes you say he does not love you, 
Jane?" 
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"Vou should hear himself on Üie subject. He has 
again and again explamed that it is not himself, but his 
Office he wishes to mate. He has toid me I am formed 
for labour — not for love: which is true, no doubL But, 
in my opinion, if I am not formed for love, it follows 
that I am not formed for marriage. Would it not be 
Strange, Die, to be chained for life to a man who 
regarded one but as a useful tool?" 

"Insupportable— unnatural^öut of the qiiestion!" 

"And then," I continued, "though I have only sisterly 
affection for him now, yet, if forced to be his wife, I 
can imagine the possibility of conceiving au inevitable, 
Strange, torturing kind of love for him: because he is 
so talented; and there is often a certain heroic grandeur 
in his look, manner, and conversation. In that case, 
ray lot wouid become unspeakably wretched. He would 
not want me to love him; and if I showed the feeling, 
he would make me sensible that it was a superfluity^ 
unrequired by him, unbecoming in me. I know he 
would." 

"And yet, St. John is a good man," said Diana. 

"He is a good and a great man: but he forgets, 
pitilessly, the feelings and Claims of little people, in 
pursuing his own large views. It is better, therefore, 
for the insignificant to keep out of his way; lest, in his 
progress, he should trample them down, Here he comes! 
I will leave you, Diana." And I hastened up stairs, as 
I saw him entering the garden. 

But I was forced to meet him again at supper. 
During that meal he appeared just as composed as 
usual. I had thought he would hardly speak to me. 
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and I was certain he had given up the puisuit of his 
matrimonial scheme: the sequd showed 1 was mistaken 
on both points. He addressed me precisely in his 
ordinary rnanaer; or what had, of late, been his ordlnaiy 
manner; one scrupulonsly polite. No doubt he had in- 
voked üie help of the Holy Spirit to subdue the anger 
I had roused in him, and now beheved he had forgiven 

For the evening reading before prayers, he selected 
the twenty-first chapter of Revelations. It was at all 
times pleasant to listen, while from his lips feil ihe 
words of the Bible: never did his fine voice sound at 
once so sweet and füll — never did his manner become 
so impressive in its noble simplidty, as when he de- 
hvered the Oracles of God; and to-night that voice took 
a more solemn tone — that manner a more thrilling 
meaning— as he sat in the midst of his household circle 
(the May moon shining in through the uncurtained win- 
dow, and rendering almost unnecessary the light of the 
candJe on the table): as he sat there, bending over the 
great old Bible, and described from its page the vision 
of the new heaven and the new earth— told how God 
would come to dwell with men, how he would wipe 
away all tears from Üieir eyes, and promised that there 
shotild be no more death, nelther sorrow nor crying, 
nor any more pain, because the former things were 
passed away. 

The succeeding words thrilled me strangely as he 
spoke them: especially as I feit, by the slight, iadescri- 
bable alterafion in sound, that in uttering them, his eye 
had turne d on me. 
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"He that overcometh shall inherit all things; and I 
will be his God, and he shal! be my son, But," was 
slowly, distiiicüy read, "the fearfui, the unbelieving, &c., 
shall have their part in the lake which bumeth with fire 
and brimstone, which is fhe second death." 

Henceforward, I knew what fale St. John feared 
for me. 

A calm, subdued tiiumph, blent with a longing 
eamestness, marked his enundation of the last glorious 
Verses of that chapter. The reader believed his name 
was already written in the Lamb's book of life, and he 
yeamed after the hour which should admit him to the 
city to which the kings of the earth bring their glory 
and honour; which has no need of sun or moon to ihine 
in it, because the glory of God lightens it, and the Lamb 
is fhe light thereof. 

In the prayer following the chapter, all his energy 
gathered^al! his stem zeal woke: he was m deep 
eamest, wrestling with God, and resolved oa a conquest. 
He supplicated strength for the weak-hearted; guidance 
for Wanderers frora the fold; a retum, even at the 
eleventh hour, for those whom the temptations of the 
World and the llesh were luring from the narrow path. 
He asked, he urged, he clainied the boon of a brand 
snatched from the burning. Eamestness is ever deeply 
solemn; first, as I listened to that prayer, I wondered 
at his; then, when it continued and rose, I was touched 
by it, and at last awed. He feit the greatness and good- 
ness of his piirpose so sincerely: others who heard him 
plead for it, could not but feel it too. 
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The prayer over, we took leave of him: he was to 
go at a very early hour in the moining. Diana and 
Mary having Idssed him, left the room — in compUance, 
I think, with a whispered hint from him: I tendered my 
hand, and wished him a pleasant joumey. 

"Thank you, Jane. As I said, I shall return from 
Cambridge Jn a fortnight: that Space, then, is yet left 
you for reflection. If I hstened to human pride, I should 
say no more to you of marriage with me ; but I hsten to 
my duty, and keep steadily in view my first aim — to do 
all things to the gloiy of God. My Masler was long- 
sutfering: so will I he. I cannot give you up to per- 
dition as a vessel of wrath: repent — resolve; while there 
is yet time. Remember, we are bid to work while it is 
day — wamed that 'the night cometh when no man shall 
work.' Remember the fate of Dives, who had his 
good things in this life, God give you strength to 
choose that better part which shall not be taken from 
youl" 

He laid his hand on my head as he uttered tlie last 
words. He had spoken earnestly, mildly: his look was 
not, indeed, that of a lover beholding his mistress; but 
it was that of a pastor recalling his wandering sheep — 
or better, of a guardian angel watching the soul for 
which he is responsible. All men of talent, whether 
they be men of feeÜng or not; whether theybe zealots, 
or aspirants, or despots — provided only they be sincere 
— have their sublime moments: when they subdue and 
nüe. I feit veneration for St. John — veneration so streng 
that its impetus thnist me at once to the point I had so 
long shunned. I was tempted to cease struggling with 
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him — to msh down the torrent of his will into tlie gulf 
of his existence, and there lose my own. I was almost 
as hard beset by him now as I had been once before, 
in a different way, by another. I was a fool both times. 
To have yielded then would have beeo an error of 
principle; to have yielded now would bave been an 
error of judgnient. So I think at this hour, when I look 
back to the crisis through the quiet medium of time: I 
was unconscious of folly at the instant. 

I stood niotionless under my hierophant's touch. 
My refusals were forgotten — my feaxs overcome — my 
wiestlings paralyzed. The Impossible — i. e. my marriage 
with St. John — was fast becoming the Possible, All was 
changing utterly, with a sudden sweep. Religion called 
— Angels beckoned — God commanded — life rolled to- 
gether like a scroll — death's gates opening, showed 
etemity beyond: it seemed, that for safety and bliss 
there, all here might be sacrificed in a second. The 
dim room was füll of visions. 

"Could you decide now?" asked the missionary. 
The inquiry was put in gentle tones: he drew rae to 
him as genüy. Oh, that gentleness! how far more potent 
is it than forcel I could resist St John's wrath: I grew 
pliant as a reed under his kindness. Yet I knew all 
the time, if I yielded now, I should not the less be made 
to repent, some day, of my former rebellion. His nature 
was not changed by one hour of solemn prayer: it was 
only elevated. 

"I could decide if I were bnt certain," I answered: 
"were I but convinced that it is God's will I should 
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marry you, 1 coiild vow to marry you liere and now — 
come afterwards what would!" 

"My prayers are heard!" ejaculated St. John. He 
pressed his liand firmer on my head, as if he claimed 
me: he surrounded me with his arm, almost as if he 
loved me (I say almost — I knew the difference — for I 
had feit what it was to be loved; but, like him, I had 
now put love out of the question, and thought only of 
duly): I contended with my inward dimness of vision, 
before which clouds yet rolled. I sincerely, deeply, 
fervently longed to do what was right; and only that. 
"Show me, show me the path!" I entreated of Heaven. 
I was excited more than I had ever been; and wbether 
what followed was the effect of excitement, the reader 
shall judge 

All the house was st 11 for I beheve all, except 
St John and m\self were now retired to rest. The 
one rändle wis dymg out the room nas f lU of moon- 
ligl t My heirt beit i-v^t and lluck I heard its throb. 
S iddenly it stood still to an inexpressible feeling that 
tl r lled it thro gh, and passed at once to my head and 
e\trem ües The feehng was not like an electric shock; 
but it was qmte as sharp as =; ränge as startling: it 
acted on mj senses as f their i tn o=~t activity hitherto 
1 ^d been but torpor from whch they were now sum- 
noned and forced lo wake They rose expectant: eye 
and ear waited while the flesh quiveied on my bones. 
Wbat have jou heardr* ^\hat do )0u see?" asked 
St John I saw notl n^, but I heard a loice some- 
ivhere cry — 

Jane! Jane! Jane! nothuig more. 
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"Oh God! what is it?" I gasped. 

I might have saiä, "Where is it?" for it did nof 
seem in the room — nor in the house — nor in the garden: 
it did not come out of the air — iior from under the 
earth — nor from overhead. I had heard it — where, or 
whence, for ever impossible to know! And it was the 
voice ofa human being — a known, loved, well-reniembered 
voice — that of Edward Fairfax Rochester; and it spoke 
in pain and woe wildly, eerily, urgently. 

"I am Coming!" I cried. "Wait for me! Oh, I will 
come!" I flew to the door, and looked into the passage: 
it was daik. I ran out into the garden: it was void. 

"Where are you?" I exciaimed. 

The hills beyond Marsh-Glen sent the answer faintly 
back — "Where are you?" I listened. The wind sighed 
low in the firs: all was moorland loneliness and mid- 
night hush, 

"Down superstition!" I commented, as that spectre 
rose up black bythe black yew at the gate. "This is 
not thy deception, nor thy witchcraft: Jt is the work of 
nature, She was roused, and did — no miracle — but 
her best." 

I broke from St John; who had foUowed, and would 
have detained me. It was my time to assnme ascendancy. 
My powers wäre in play, and in force. I told him to 
forbear question or remark; I desired him to leave me: 
I must, and would be alone. He obeyed at once. Where 
there is energy to command well enough, obedience 
never fails. I mounted to my Chamber; locked myself 
in; feil oa my knees; and prayed in my way — a dif- 
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ferent way to St. John's, but effective in its own fashion. 
I seemed to penetrate very near a Mighty Spirit; atid 
my soul rushed out in gratitude at His feet I rose fron» 
Üie thanksgiviiig — took a resolve — and lay down, un- 
scared, enlightened — eager but for the daylight 
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The dayJight came, I rose at dawn. I busied my- 
self for an hour or two with arranging my things in my 
Chamber, drawers and wardrobe, in the order wherein I 
should wish to leave them during a brief absence. 
Meantime, I heard SL John quit his room. He stopped 
at my doorr I feared he would knock — no, but a slip 
of paper was passed under the door. I took it up. It 
bore these words — 

"You left me too suddenly last night. Had you 
Etayed but a Utile longer, you would have laid your 
band on the Christian's cross and the angel's crown. 
I shall expect your clear decision when I retum this 
day fortnight. Meantime, watch and pray that you 
enler not into lemptation: the spirlt, I tnist, is willing, 
but the flesh, I see, is weak. I shall pray for you 
hourly, — Yours, St. John." 

"My spirit," I answered, mentally, "is willing to do 
what is right; and my flesh, I hope, is streng enough 
to accomphsh the ivill of Heaven, when once that will 
is distinctly known to me. At any rate, it shall be 
streng enough to search— inquire — to grope an outlet 
from this cloud of doubt, and find the open day of 
certainty," 

It was the first of Jnne; yet the moming was over- 
cast and chilly: rain beat fast on my casement. I heard 
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the front-door open, and St. John pass oiit. Lookiiig 
through the window, I saw him traverse the garden. 
He took the way over the misty moors in the dlrection 
of Whitcross — there he would meet the coach. 

"In a few more hours I shall succeed you in that 
track, Cousin," thought I; "I too have a coach to meet 
at Whitcross. I too have some to see and ask after in 
England, hefore I depart for ever." 

It wanted yet two hours of breakfast-time. I filled 
llie interval in Walking softly about my room, and 
pondering the Visitation which had given my plans their, 
pvesent hent. I recalled that inward Sensation I had 
experienced: for I conld recall it, with all its unspeak- 
able strangeness. I recalled the voice I had heard; 
again I questioned whence it came, as vainly as before: 
it seemed in me — not in the external world. I asked, 
was it a mere nervoiis impression — a delusion? I could 
not conceive or believe: it was more like an Inspiration. 
The wondrons shock of feeling had come like the earth- 
quake which shook the foundations of Paul and Silas's 
prison; it had opened the doors of the soul's cell, and 
loosed its bands — it had wakened it out of its sleep, 
whence it sprang trembling, listening, aghast; then 
vibrated thrice a cry on my startled ear, and in my 
quaking heart, and thi*ough my spirit; which neither 
feared nor shook, but exulted as If in joy over the suc- 
cess of one effort it had been privileged to make, in- 
dependent of the cumbrous body. 

"Ere many days," I said, as I terminated mymusings, 
"I will know something of him whose voice seemed last 
night to summon me. Letters have proved of no avail— 
personal inquiiy shall replace them." 
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At breakfast I aniiouiiced to Diana and Mary that 
I was going a journey, and should be absent at least 
four days. 

"Alone, Jane?" they asked. 

"Yes; it was to see, or hear news of, a üiend about 
whom I had for some time been uneasy." 

They niight have said, as I have no doubt they 
thought, that they had beheved me to be without any 
friends save them: for, indeed, I had often said so; bnt 
with their true natural deUcacy, they abstained from 
comment; except that Diana asked me if I was sure I 
was well enOTJgh to travel. I looked very pale, she ob- 
served. I replied, that nothing ailed me save anxiety 
of mind, which I hoped soon to alleviate. 

It was easy to make my further arrangements; for I 
was troubled with no inquiries — no surmises. Having 
once explained to them that I could not now be explicit 
about my plans, they kindly and wisely acquiesced in 
the silence with which I pursued them; according to me 
the privilege of free action I should, under similar cir- 
cumstances, have accorded them. 

I left Moor-House at three o'clock p. m., and soon 
after four, I stood at the foot of the sign-post of Whit- 
ctoss, waiting the arrivai of the coach which was to 
take me to distant Thornfield. Amidst the silence of 
those solitary roads and desert hüls, I heard it approach 
from a great distance. It was the same vehicle whence, 
a year ago, I had alighted oae summer evening on this 
very spot — how desolate, and hopeless, and objectless! 
It stopped as I beckoned. I entered — not now obliged 
to part with my whole fortune as the price of its accom- 
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modation. Once more on üie road to Thornfield, I feit 
like ihe messenger-pigeoa flying home. 

It was a journey of six-and-thirty hours, I had set 
out from WhitcrosB on a Tuesday aflernoon, and early 
on the succeeding Thursday morning the coach stopped 
to water the horses at a wayside inii, situated in tlie 
midst of scenery whose green hedges and large fields, 
and low pastoral hilis, (liow mild of feature and verdaut 
of hue compared with the stem aorth-midland moors of 
MortonI) met my eye lüce the lineaineats of a once 
familiär face. Yes, I knew tlie character of this land- 
scape: I was sure we were near my bourne. 

"How far is Thornfield- Hall from here?" I asked of 
üie ostler, 

"Just two miles, ma'am, across the fields." 

"My joumey is closed," I thought to myselfl I 
got out of the coach, gave a box I had into the ostler's 
Charge, to be kept tili I called for it; paid my fare; 
satisfied the coachman, aud was going; the brightening 
day gleamed on the sign of the inn, and I read in gilt 
letfers, "The Rochester Arms." My heart leapt up: I 
was already on my master's very lands. It feil again: 
the thought Struck it: — 

"Your master himself may be beyond the British 
Channel, for aught you know: and Üien, if he is at 
Thornfield-Hall, towards which you hasten, who besides 
him is there? His lunatic wifei and you have notliing 
to do with him: you dare not speak to him or seek his 
presence. You have lost your labour — you had better 
go no farther," urged the monitor. "Ask Information of 
the people at the inu; they can give you all you seek; 
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they call solve your doubts at once. Go iip to that 
man, and inquire if Mr. Rochester be at home." 

The Suggestion was sensible; and yet I could not 
force myself to act on it. I so dreaded a reply that 
would cnish me with despair. To prolong doubt was 
to prolong hope. I might yet once more see the Hall 
imder the ray of her star. There was tlie stile before 
rne — -the very fields through which I had hurried, blind, 
deaf, distracted, with a revengeful fury tracking and 
scourging me, on the moming I fled from Thornfield; 
ere I well knew what coiirse I had resolved to täte, I 
was in the midst of them. How fast I walked! How 
I ran sometimes! How I looked forward to catcli the 
first view of the well-known woods! With what feelings 
I welcomed Single trees I knew, and familiär glimpses 
of meadow and hiU between them! 

At last the woods rose; the rookery clustered dark; 
a loud cawing broke the morning stillness. Strange 
delight inspired me: on I bastened. Another field 
crossed — a lane tlireaded — and there were the court- 
yard walls — the back-offices: the honse itself, the 
rookery still hid. "My first view of it shall be in front," 
I deteiinined, "where its bold battlements will strike the 
eye nobly at once, and where I can Single out my 
master's very window: perhaps he will be Standing at it 
— he rises early: perhaps he is now Walking in the 
orchard, or on the pavement in front. Could I but see 
liim! — but a momenti Surely, in that case, I should 
not be so mad as to run to him? I cannot te!l-— I am 
not certain. And if I did — what then? God bless 
himl What then? Who would be hurt by my once 
more tasting the life bis glance can give me?^I rave: 
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perhaps at this moment he is watching tlie sun rise 
over the Pyrenees, or on the tideless sea of ihe 
south." 

I had coasted along the lower wall of the orchard 
— turned its ajigle: there was a gate just there, opening 
into the meadow, between two stone pillars, crowned by 
Btone balls. From behind one pillar, I could peep 
round quietly at the füll front of the mansion, I ad- 
vanced my head with precautiou, desirous to ascertain 
if any bedroom window-blinds were yet drawn up: 
battlements, Windows, long front — all from this sheltered 
Station were at my command. 

The crows sailing overhead perhaps watched me 
while I took this survey. I wonder what they thought: 
they must have considcred I was very careful and timLd 
at first, and that graduaily I grew very bold and reck- 
less. A peep, and then a long stare; and then a departure 
from my niche and a straying out into the meadow; and 
a sudden stop füll in front of the great mansion, and a 
protracted, hardy gaze towards it. "What affectation 
of diffidence was this at firsti" they might have de- 
manded, "What stupid regardlessness now?" 

Hear an illustration, reader. 

A lover finds his mistress asleep on a mossy bank; 
he wishes to catch a glimpse of her fair face without 
waking her. He steals softly over the grass, careful to 
make no sound; he pauses — -fancying she has stirred: he 
withdraws; not for worlds would he be seen. All is 
still: he again advances: he bends above her; a light 
veil rests on her featuresr he lifts it, bends lower; now 
his eyes anticipate the vision of beauty — wann, and 
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blooming, and lovely, in rest. How hurried was their 
first glance! Biit how they fix! How he startsi How 
he suddenly and vehementiy c!asps in both arms tlie 
form he dared not, a moment since, touch with his 
fingerl How he calls aloud a name, and drops his 
bürden, and gazes on it wildly! He thus grasps and 
cries, and gazes, becanse he no longer fears to waken 
by any sound he can utter — by any movement he can 
make. He thought his love slept sweetly; he finds she 
is stone-dead. 

I looked with timorous joy towards a stately house: 
I saw a blackened ruin. 

No need to cower behind a gate-post, indeed! — to 
peep up at Chamber lattices, fearing Ufe was astir behind 
them! No need to hsten for doors opening — to fancy 
Steps on tlie pavement or the gravel-waJk! The !awn, 
the grounds were trodden and waster the portal yawned 
void. The front was, as I had once seen it in a dream, 
but a shell-like wa]l, very high and very fragile looking, 
perforated with paneless windows: no roof, no battle- 
ments, no chimneys — all had crashed in. 

And there was the silence of death about it: the 
solitude of a lonesome wild. No wonder that letters 
addressed to people here had never received an answer: 
as well despatch epistles to a vault in a church-aisle. 
The grim blackness of the stones told by what fate the 
Hall had fallen — by conflagration; but how kindled? 
What Story belonged to this disaster? What loss, be- 
sides mortar and raarble, and wood-work, had foUowed 
npon it? Had life been wrecked, as well as property? 
If so, wliose? Dreadfu! question; there was no one 
here to answer it — not even dumb sign, mute token. 
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In Wandering round the shattered walls and through 
Üie devastated interior, I gatlaered evidence that tlie 
calamity was not of late occurrence. Winter snows, I 
Üiought, had drifted through that vold arch; winter rains 
teaten in at those hoUow casements; for, amidst the 
drenched piles of rubbish, spring had cherished Vegeta- 
tion: grass and weed grew here and there between the 
stones and fallen rafters. And oh! where, meanlime, 
was the hapless owner of this wreck? In what land? 
Under what auspices? My eye involuntarily wandered 
to the gray church tower near the gates, and I asked, 
"Is he with Damer de Rochester, sharing the shelter of 
his narrow marble house?" 

Some answer must be had to these questions. I 
could find it nowhere but at the inn, and thilher ere 
long, I returned. The host himself brought my break- 
fast into the parlour. I requested him to shut the 
door and sit down; I had some questions to ask him. 
But when he complied, I scarcely knew how to begin; 
sucli horror had I of the possible answers. And yet 
the spectacle of desolation I had just left, prepared me 
in a measure for a tale of miseiy. The host was a 
respectable-Iooking, middle-aged man. 

"You know Thomfield-Hall, of course?" I nianaged 
to say at last. 

"Yes, ma'am; I lived there once." 

"Did you?" Not in my time, I thought: you are a 
Etranger to me. 

"I was the late Mr. Rochester's butler," he added. 

The late! I seemed to have received with fuli force, 
the blow I had been trying to evade. 
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"The late!" I gasped. "Is he dead?" 

"I meaa tlie present gentleman, Mr. Edward's 
father," he explained. I breathed again: my blood 
resumed its flow, Fully assured by these words that 
Mr. Edward — my Mr. E.ochester (God bless him, wher- 
ever he was!) — was at least ahve; was, in sbort, "the 
present gentleman." Gladdening words! It seemed I 
could hear all that was to come — -whatever the dis- 
dosures might be — with comparative tranqmllity. Since 
he was not in the grave, I could bear, I thought, to 
leam that he was at the Antipodes. 

"Is Mr. RochesLer living at Thornfield-Hall now?" 
I asked, knowing, of course, what the answer would be, 
but yet desirous of deferring the direct qtiestion as to 
where he really was. 

"No ma'am — oh, no! No one is living there. I 
suppose you are a stranger in these parts, or you would 
have heard what happened last autumn, — Thornfield- 
Hall is quite a ruin: it was bumt down just about 
harvest time. A dreadful calamity! such an immense 
quantity of valuable property destroyed; hardjy any of 
Üie fiimiture could be saved. The fire broke out at 
dead of night, and before the engines arrived from 
Millcote, the building was one mass of flame. It was 
a terrible spectacle: I witnessed it myself." 

"At dead of night!" I muttered. Yes, that was ever 
the hour of fatality at Thomfleld. "Was it known how 
it originated?" I demanded. 

"They guessed, ma'am: they guessed. Indeed, I 
should say it was ascertained beyond a doubt. You 
are not perhaps aware," he continued, edging his chair 
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a little nearer Ihe table, and speaking low, "t!iat there 
was a lady, — a — a lunatic, kept in the house?" 

"I liave heard something of iL" 

"She was kept in very dose confiaement, ma'am; 
people even for some years was not absolutely certain 
of her existence. No one saw her: they only knew by 
rumour that such a person was at the Hall; and who 
or what she was it was difficult to conjecture. They 
Said Mr. Edward had brought her from abroad; and 
some believed she had been his mistress. But a queer 
thing happened a year since — a very queer thing." 

I feared now to faear my own story. I endeavoured 
to recall him to the main fact. 

"And this lady?" 

"Tliis lady, ma'am," he answered, "turned out to 
be Mr. Eochester's wife! The discovery was brought 
about in the strängest way. There was a young lady, 
a governess at the Hall, that Mr. Rochester feil 
in — " 

"But the fire," I suggested. 

"Fm Coming to that, ma'am — that Mr. Edward kl\ 
in love with. The servants say they never saw anybody 
so much in love as he was: he was after her continually. 
They used to watch him — servants will, you know, 
ma'am — and he set störe on her past everything: for 
all, nobody but him thought her so very handsome. 
She was a little small thing, they say, almost like a 
child. I never saw her myself; but I've heard Leah, the 
housemaid, teil of her. Leah liked her well enough. 
Mr. Rochester was about forty, and this governess not 
twenty; and you see, when gentlemen of his age fall in 
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love with ^rls, they are often like as if tliey were be- 
witched: well, he would marry her." 

"You shall teil me thts part of the story anothcr 
time," I Said; "but now I have a particular reasoti for 
wishing to hear aÜ about the fire. Was it suspected 
that this lunatic, Mrs. Rochester, had any hand in it?" 

"You've hit it, ma'am: it's quite certain that it was 
her and nobody but her, that set it going. She had a 
woman to take care of her called Mrs. Poole — an able 
woman in her line, and very trustworthy, but for one 
fault — a fault common to a deal of them nurses and 
matrons— S:^« kept a private bottU of gtn by her, and 
now and then took a drop over much. It is excusable, 
for she had a hard life of it; but still it was dangerous; 
for when Mrs. Poole was fast asleep, after the gin and 
water, the mad lady, who was as cunning as a witch, 
would take the keys out of her pocket, let herseif out 
of her Chamber, and go roaming about the house, doing 
any wild mischief that came into her head. They say 
she had nearly burnt her husband in his bed once; 
but I don't know about that. However, on this night, 
she set fire first to the hangings of the room next her 
own; and then she got down to a Iower story, and 
naade her way to the Chamber that had been the 
governess's — (she was like as if she knew somehow how 
naatters had gone on, and had a spite at her) — and she 
kindled the bed there; but there was nobody sleeping 
in it fortunately. The governess had run away two 
months before; and for all Mr. Rochester sought her as 
if she had been the most precious thing he had in the 
world, he never could hear a wOrd of her; and he grew 
savage— quite savage on his disappointment: he never 
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was a wild maiij but he got dangerous afler he lost 
her. He would be alone, too. He sent Mrs. Fairfax, 
the hotisekeeper, away to her friends at a distance; but 
he did it handsomely, for he settied an annnity on her 
for iife: and she deserved it — she was a very good 
woman. Miss Adäe, a ward he had, was put to school. 
He broke off acquaintance with all the gentry, and shut 
himself np, like a hermit, at the Hall. 

"What! did he not leave England?" 

"Leave England? Eless you, no! He would not 
cross the door-stones of the house; except at night, 
when he wilked iiist like a ghost about the grounds 
and in the nrchird 15 if he had lost Ins senses— which 
it IS my opinion he had, for a moie fpmted, bolder, 
keener ^entleman thxn he was before that midge of a 
go\erness crobsed him, yoii never saw, ma'am. He was 
not a man givea to wine, or cards, or raang, as some 
are, and he was not so very handsome; but he had a 
courage and a will of his own, if ever man had. I knew 
him from a boy, you see: and for my part I have often 
wished that Miss Eyre had been sunk in the sea be- 
fore she came to Thornfield-Hall." 

"Then Mr. Rochester was at home when the fire 
broke out?" 

"Yes, indeed was he; and he went up to the attics 
when aU was burning above and below, and got the 
servants ont of their beds and helped them down him- 
self — and went back to gel his mad wife out of her cell. 
-And then they caiied out to him that she was on the 
roof; where she was Standing, waving her arms, above 
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the battlements, and shouting out tili they could hear 
her a mile off: I saw " :r and heard her with my own 
eyes. She was a big woman, and had long, black hair: 
we could see it Streaming against the flames as she 
stood. I witnessed, and several more witnessed Mr. 
Rochester ascend through the skylight on to the roof: 
we heard him call 'Berthal' We saw him approach 
her; and then, ma'am, she yelled, and gave a spring, 
and the next rainute she lay smashed on the pavement" 

"Dead?" 

"Dead? Ay, dead as tlie stones on which her brains 
and blood were scattered." 

"Good Gk)d!" 

"Yen may well say so, ma'am: it was frightful!" 

He shuddered, 

"And afterwaids?" I urged. 

"Well, ma'am, aflerwards the house was bumt to 
the ground; there are only some bits of walls standing 

"Were any other lives lost?" 

"No— perhaps it would have been better if there 
had." 

"What do you mean?" 

"Poor Mr. Edward!" he ejaculated, "I little thought 
ever to have seen it! Some say it was a just judgment 
on him for keeping lits first marriage secret, and want- 
ing to take another wife wlüle he liad one living: but 
I pity him, for my part." 

"You Said he was alive?" I exclaimed. 

"Yes, yes: he is ahve; but many think he had 
better be dead." 
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"Why? How?" My blood was again ninning 
cold. 

"Where is he?" I demfmded. "Is he in England?" 

"Ay — ay — he's in England; he can't get out of 
England, I fancy — he's a fixture now." 

What agony was this! And the man seemed re- 
solved to protract it. 

"He is stone-blind," he said at last. "Ves — he is 
Etone -blind — is Mr. Edward." 

I had dreaded worse. I had dreaded he was mad. 
I summoned strength to ask what had caused this 
calamity. 

"It was all bis own courage, and a body may say, 
his kindness, in a way, ma'am: he wouldn't leave the 
house tili every one eise was out before him. As he 
came down the great staircase at last, after Mirs. 
Rochester had fiung herseif from the battlemems, there 
was a great Crash — all feil. He was taken out from 
under the ruins, alive, but sadly hurt: a beam had fallen 
in such a way as to protect him partly; but one eye 
was knocked out, and one hand so crushed that Mr. 
Carter, the surgeon, had to amputate it directly. The 
other eye inßamed: he lost the sight of that also. He 
is now helpless, indeed — blind and a cripple." 

"Where is he? Where does he now live?" 

"At Femdean, a manor-house on a fartn he has, 
about thirty miles off: quite a desolate spot." 

"Who is with him?" 

"Old John and his wife: he would have none eise. 
He is quite broken down, they say." 

"Have you any sort of conveyance?" 

7««e Ei^re. !/. ZI 
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"We häve a chaise, ma'am, a very handsome 
chaise." 

"Let it be got ready instantly; and if your post- 
boy can drive me to Femdean before dark this day, 
ril pay both you and him twice the hire you usually 
demaüd." 
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CHAPTER SVII. 

The manor-house of Femdeaii was a building of 
considerable antiquity, moderate size, and no architec- 
tural pretensions, deep buried in a wood. I had heard 
of it before. Mr. Rochester often spoke of it, and 
sometimes went there. His father had purcliased the 
estate for the sake of the game Covers. He would have 
let the house; but could find no tenant, in consequence 
of its inehgible and insalubrious site. Ferndean then. 
remained uninhabited and unfumished; with the excep- 
lion of some two or tbree rooms fitted up for the 
accommodatlon of the squire when he went there in the 
season to shoot. 

To this house I came, just ere dark, on an evening 
TDarked by the characteristics of sad sky, cold gale and 
conünued snaall, penetrating rain. The last mile I per- 
formed on foot, having dismissed the chaise and driver 
with the double renumeration I had promised. Eveu 
when witliin a very Short distance of the manor-house, 
you could See nothing of it; so thick and dark grew the 
timber of the gloomy wood about it. Iron gates be- 
tween granite pillars showed me where to enter, and 
passing through them, I found myself at once in the 
twilight of close-ranked trees. There was a grass-grown 
track descending the forest dsle, between hoar and 
knotty shafts and under branched arches, I followed it, 
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expectiag sooii to reach the dwelling; but it stretched 
on and on, it wound far ind farther oo sign of habita 
tion or grounds was viiible 

I Üiought I had taken i wrong direcüon and lost 
my way. The darkness of natural is weli as of sylvan 
dusk gathered over me I looked round m searcli of 
another road. Tbere was none i\\ was mterwoien 
Stern, columnar trank, dense, summer foliage — no open- 
ing anywhere. 

I proceeded; at last my way opened, the trees 
tbiiined a Utile; presently I beheid a railing, then the 
house — scarce, by this äim light, distinguishable from 
the trees; so dank and green were its decaying walls. 
Entering a portal, fastened only by a latch, I stood amidst 
a Space of enclosed ground, from whidi the wood swept 
away in a semicircle. There were eo flowers, no garden- 
beds; only a broad gravel-walk girdling a grass-plat, 
and this set in the heavy frame of the forest. The 
house presented two pointed gables in its front; the 
Windows were latticed and narrow: the front-door was 
narrow too, one step led up to iL The whole looked, 
as the host of the Rochester Arms had said, "quite a 
desolate spot," It was as still as a chiirch on, a week- 
day: the pattering rain on the forest leaves was the only 
sound audible in its vicinage. 

"Can there be life here?" I asked. 

Yes: life of some kind there was; for I heard a 
movement — that narrow front-door was unclosing, and 
some shape was about to issue from the grange. 

It opened slowly: a figure came out into the twilight 
and stood on the step; a man withoutahat: he stretched 
forth his band as if to feel whether it rained. Dusk as 
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it was, I had recognised him — it was my master, Edward 
Fairfax Rochester, and no other. 

I stayed my step, almost my breath, and stood to 
watch him — to examine him, myself unseen, and alas! 
to him ijivisible. It was a sudden meeting, and one in 
which rapture was kept well in check by pain. I had 
HO difficulty in restraining my voice from exclamation, 
my Step from hasty advance. 

His form was of the same strong and stalwart con- 
tour as ever: his port was still erect, his hair was still 
raven-black; nor were his features altered or sunk: not 
in one year's space, by any sorrow, could his athletic 
strength be quelled, or his vigorous prime blighted. 
But in his countenance, I saw a change: that looked 
desperate and brooding — that reminded me of some 
wronged and fettered wild beast or bird, dangerous to 
approach in his sullen woe. The caged eagle, whose 
gold-ringed eyes cruelty has extinguished, might !ook as 
looked that sightless Samson. 

And, reader, do you think I feared him n his bl d 
ferocity? — if you do, you little kuow me. A soft 1 o^ e 
blent with my sorrow that soon I should d re to drop 
a kiss on that brow of rock, and on those 1 ps so 
sternly sealed beneath it: but not yet, I vould ot 
accost him yet. 

He descended the one step, and advanced slowly and 
gropingly towards the grass-plat, Where was his daring 
stride now? Then he paused, as if he knew not which 
way to turn. He lifted his hand and opened his eye- 
lids; gazed blank, and with a straining effort, on the sky, 
and towards the amphitheatre of trees; one saw that 
all to him was void darkness. He stretched his right 
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hand (the ]eft arm, the mutilated one, he kept hidden 
in his bosom); he seemed to wish by touch to gain an 
idea of what lay axound him: he met but vacancy still; 
for the trees were some yards off where he stooä. He 
relinquished the endeavour, folded his arms, aad stood 
quiet and mute in the rain, now faJUng fast oa his 
tincovered head. At tliis moment John approached him 
from some quarter. 

"Will you take my arm, sir?* he Said; "there is a 
heavy shower Coming on: had you not better go in?" 

"Let me alone," was the answer. 

John withdrew, without having observed me. Mr. 
Rochester now tried to walk about: vainly, — all was too 
uncertain. He groped liis way back to the house, and, 
re-entering it, closed the door. 

I now drew near and knocked; John's wife opened 
for me. "Mary," I satd, "how are you?" 

She Started as if she had seen a ghost: I calmed 
her. To her hurried "Is it really you, Miss, come at 
this late hour to this 'only place?" I answered by 
taking her hand; and then I foUowed her into the 
kitchen, where John now sat by a good fire. I explained 
to them, in few words, that I had heard all which had 
happened since I left Thornfield, and that I was come 
to see Mr. Rochester. I asked John to go down to the 
tum pike -house, where I had dismissed the chaise, and 
bring my trunk, which I had left there, and theo, while 
I removed my bonnet and shawl, I questioned Mary as 
to whether I couäd be accommodated at the Manor 
House for the night; and finding that arrangements to 
that effect, though difficult, would not be impossible, I 
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infoimed her I should stay. Just at this moment the 
parlour-bel! rang. 

"When you go in," said I, "teil your master that a 
person wishes to speak to him, but do not give my 
name." 

"I don't think he will see you," she answered; "he 
refuses everybody." 

When she returned, I inquired what he had said. 

"You are to send in your name and your busi- 
ness," she replied. She then proceeded to fill a 
glass with water, and place it on a tray, together with 
candles. 

"Is that what he rang for?" I asked. 

"Yes: he always has candles brought in at daik, 
though he is blind." 

"Give the tray to me, I will carry it in." 

I took it from her band: she pointed me ont the 
parlour door. The tray shook as I held it; the water 
spilt from the glass; my heart Struck my ribs loud and 
fast. Mary opened the door for me, and shut it be- 

This parlour looked gloomy: a ueglected handfui of 
fire burnt low in the grate; and, leaning over it, with 
his he ad supported against the high, old-fashioned 
mantel-piece, appeared the blind tenant of the room. 
His old dog, Pilot, lay on one side, removed out of the 
way, and coiled iip as if afraid of being inadverteiitly 
trodden upon. Pilot pricked up his ears when I canie 
in; ihen he jumped up with a yelp and a whine, and 
boiinded towards me: he almost knocked the tray from 
my hands. I set it on the table; then patted him, and 
said softly, "Lie down!" Mr. Rochester tumed mecha- 
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nically to see what the commotion was: but as he sata 
nothing, he teturned and sighed. 

"Give me the water, Mary," he said. 

I approached him with the now only half-filled glass: 
Pilot followed me, still excited. 

"What is the matter?" he inqtiired, 

"Down, Pilot!" I again said. He checked tiis 
water on its way tO his lips, and seemed to listen: he 
drank, and put the glass down. "This is you, Mary, 
is it not?" 

"Mary is in the kitchen," I answered. 

He put out bis hand wilh a quick gesture, but not 
seeing where I stood, he did not touch me. "Who is 
this? Who is this?" he äemanded, trying, as it seemed, 
to see with those sighüess eyes — uoavailing and dis- 
tressing atterapt! "Answer me — speak again!" he 
ordered, imperiousiy and aloud. 

"Will you have a little more water, sir? I spilt half 
of what was in the glass," I said. 

" Who is it? Whai is it? Who speaks?" 

"PDot knows me, and John and Mary know I am 
here. I came only this evening," I answered. 

"Great God! — what delusion has come over me? 
What sweet madness has seized me?" 

"No delusion — no madness ; your mind, sir, is too 
streng for delusion, your health too sound for frenzy." 

"And where is the Speaker? Is it only a voice? 
Oh ! I cannot see, but I must "feel, or my heart will stop 
and my brain burst. Whatever — whoever you are — be 
peiceptible to the toucli or I cannot live!" 

He groped; I arrested his wandering hand, and 
prisoned it in both mine. 
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"Her very fingers!" he cried; "her small, slight 
fingersl If so, there must be more of her." 

The muscular hand broke from 1117 custody; ray arm 
Was seized, my Shoulder — neck— waist — I was entwmed 
and gathered to hinj. 

"Is it Jane? Whai is it? This is her shape — this is 
her size — " 

"And this her voice," I added. "She is all here: 
her heart, too. God bless you, sir! I am glad to be 
so near you again." 

"Jane Eyre! — Jane Eyre," was all he said. 

"My dear master," I answered, "I am Jane Eyre; I 
have found you out— I am come back to you." 

"In truth? — in the flesh? My living Jane?" 

"You touch me, sir,— you hold me, and fast enough; 
I am not cold like a corpse, nor vacant like air, am I?" 

"My living darling! These are certainly her limbs, 
and these her features: but I cannot be so blest after 
ali my misery. It is a dream: such dreams as I have 
had at night when I have clasped her once more to 
my heart, as I do nov^; and kissed her, as thus — and 
feit that she loved me, and trusted that she would not 
leave me." 

"Which I never will, sir, from this day." 

"Never will, says the vision? But I always woke 
and found it an empty rtiockery; and 1 was desolate 
and abandoned— my life dark, lonely, hopeless — my 
souI alhirst and forbidden to drink — my heart famished 
and never to be fed< Gentle, soft dream, nesUing in 
mv arms now, you will fly, too; as your sisters have all 
fled before you: but Mss me before you go — embrace 
me, Jane." 
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"Tliere, sir — -and there!" 

I pressed my Ups to his once brilliant and now 
rayless eyes — I swept his hair from his brow, and kissed 
that too. He suddenly seemed to rouse liimself; the 
conviction of the reality of all this seized him. 

"It is you — is it Jane? You are come back to nie 
then?" 

"I am," 

"And you do not lie dead in some ditch, under some 
stream? And you are not a pining outcast amongst 
strangers?" 

"No, sir; I am an, independent woman now." 

"Indepeiident! What do you mean, Jane?" 

"My uncle in Madeira is dead, and he left me five 
thousand pounds." 

"Ah, this is pracücal — Ulis is real!" he cried: "I 
shouäd never dream that, Besides, there is that 
pecuüar voice of hers, so animating and piquant, as 
well as soft: it cheers my withered heart; it puts life 
into it. — What, Janet! Are you an independent woman? 
A rieh woman?" 

" Quite rieh, sir. If you won't let me live with you, 
I can build a house of my own dose up to your door, 
and you may come and sit in my parlour when you 
want Company of an evening." 

"But as you are rieh, Jane, you have now, no doubl, 
friends who will look after you, and not suffer you to 
devote yourself to a blind lamenter like me?" 

"I told you I am independent, sir, as well as rieh; 
I am my own mistress." 

"And )rau will stay with me?" 

"Certainly—unless you object. I will be your neigh- 
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bour, your nurse, your hoiisekeeper. I find you lonely; 
I will be your companion— to read to you, to walk 
with you, to sit with you, to wait on you, to be eyes 
and hands to you. Cease to look so melancholy, my 
dear master; you shall not be left desolate, so long as 
I iive." 

He replied not: he seemed serious — abstracted; he 
sighed; he half-opened his lips as if to speak: he closed 
them again. I feit a iittle embarrassed. Perhaps I had 
too rashly overleaped conventionalitles; and he, üke St. 
John, saw itnpropriety in my inconsiderateness. I had 
indeed made my. proposal from the idea that he wished 
aud would ask me to be his wife: an expectation, not 
the less certain because unexpressed, had buoyed me 
up, that he would claim me at once as his own. But 
no hint to that effect escaping him and his cotintenance 
becoming more overcast, I suddenly remembered that 
I might have been all wrong, and was perhaps playing 
the fool unwittingly; and I began gently to withdraw 
myself from his arms — but he eagerly snatched me 
closer. 

"No — no— Jane; you must not go. No — I have 
touched you, heard you, feit the comfort of your presence 
— -the sweetness of your consolation: I cannot give up 
fhese joys. I have Iittle left in myself — I must have 
you. The world may laugh — may call me absurd, 
selfish — but it does not signify, My very sou! demands 
you: it will be satisfied: or it wil! take deadly vengeance 
on itg frame." 

"Well, sir, I will stay with you: I have said so." 

"Yes — but you unäerstand one thing by staying 
mth me; and I understand another, You, perhaps, 
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could make up your mind to be about my hand and 
chair — to wait on me as a kind little nurse (for you 
liave an affectionate heart and a generous spirit, which 
prompt you to make sacrifices for those you pity), and 
that ought to suffice for me no doubt. I suppose J 
should now entertain none but fatherly feelings for you; 
do you think so? Come— teil me," 

"I will think what you like, sir; I am content to fae 
only your nurse, if you think it better," 

"But you cannot always be my nuise, Janet: you 
are young — you must many one day." 

'■I don't care about being raarried." 

"You should care, Janet: if I were what I once was, 
I would try to make you care — but — a sighüess block!" 

He relapsed again into gloom. I, on the contrary, 
became more cheerful, and took fresh courage; these 
last words gave me an insigbt as to where the difficulty 
lay; and as it was no difficulty with me, I feit quite 
relieved from my previous embarrassment. I resumed 
a livelier veiii of conversation. 

"It is time some one undertook to rehumanize you," 
said I, parting his thick and long uncut locks; "for I 
see you are being metamorphosed into a lion, oi some- 
thing of that sort. You have a 'faux air' of Nebuchad- 
nezzar in the fields about you, that is certain: your 
hair reminds me of eagles' featRers ; whether your nails are 
grown like birds' claws or not, I have not yet noticed." 

"On this arm, I have neither hand nor nails," he 
said, drawing the mutilated limb from his breast, and 
showing it to me. "It is a mere stump — a ghastly 
sight! Don't you think so, Jane?" 

"It is a piLy to see it; and a pity to see your eyes — 
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and tlie scar of fire on your foreheadi and tlie worst 
of it is, one is in danger of loving you too well for all 
this; and making too mnch of you," 

"I tliought you would be revolted, Jane, when you 
saw my arm, and my cicatrized visage." 

"Did you? Don't teil me so — lest I should say 
somelhing disparaging to your judgment. Now, let me 
teave you an instant, to make a better fire, and have 
Üie hearth swept up. Caa you teil when there is a 
good fire?" 

"Yes; with the right eye I see a glow — a ruddy 
haze." 

"And you see the candles?" 

"Very dimly — each is a luminous cloud." 

"Caa you see me?" 

"No, my fairy: but I am only too thankfui to hear 
and feel you." 

"When do you take supper?" 

"I never take supper." 

"But you shall have some to-night. I am hungry: 
so are you, I dare say, only you forget." 

Summoning Mary, I soon had the room in more 
cheerful order; I prepared him, likewise, a corafortable 
repast. My spirits were excited, and with pleasure 
and ease I talked to him during supper, and for a 
long time after. There was no harassing restraint, no 
repressing of glee and vivacity with him; for with him 
I was at perfect ease, because I knew I suited him; all 
I Said or did seemed either to console or revive him. 
Delightfui consdousness! It brought to life and light 
my whole nature: in his presence I thoroughly lived; 
and he lived in mine. Blind as he was, smiles played 
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over his face, joy dawned on bis forehead: his Knea- 
ments softened and warmed. 

After supper, he began to ask me niany questions, 
of where I had been, what I had beeii domg, how I 
had found bim out; but I gave hini only very partial 
replies; it was too late to enter into particulars that 
night Besides, I wished to touch no deep-thiilUng 
chord — to open no firesb weil of emotion in his heart: 
my sole present aim was to cbeer him, Cheered, as I 
have stüd, he was: and yet but by fits. If a moment's 
stlence broke the conversation, he would turn restless, 
touch me, then say, "Jane." 

"You are altogetber a human being, Jane? You are 
certain ofthat?" 

"I consdentiously beheve so, Mr. Rochester." 

"Yet how, on this dark and doleful eveiung, could 
you so suddenly rise on my lone bearth? I stretched 
my hand to take a glass of water from a hirehng, and 
it was given me by you: I asked a question, expecting 
John's wife to answer me, and your voice spoke at my 
ear." 

"Because 1 had come in, in Mary's stead, with the 
tray." 

"And there is enchantment in the very hour I am 
now spending with you. Who can teil what a dark, 
dreary, hopeless Üfe I have dragged on for months 
past? Doing nothing, expecting nothing; merging night 
in day; feehng but the Sensation of cold when I let the 
fire go out, of hunger when I forgot to eat: and then a 
ceaseless sorrow, and, at times, a very delirium of desire 
to behold my Jane again. Yes: for her restoration I 
looged) far more than for that of my lost sight. How 
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can it be that Jane is with me, and says she loves nie? 
Will she not depart as snddenly as she came? To- 
morrow, I fear I shall find her no more." 

A coramon-place, practica! reply, ont of the train of 
his own disturbed ideas, was, I was sure, the best and 
most re-assuring for him in this frame of mind. I passed 
tay finger over his eyebrows , and remarked that they 
were acorched, and that I would apply something which 
should make them grow as broad and black as ever. 

"Where is the use of doing nie good in any way, 
benefi,cent spirit, when, at some fatal moment, you will 
again desert me — passing hke a shadow, whither and 
how to me unknown; and for me, remaining afterwards 
undiscoverable?" 

"Have you a pocket-comb about you, sir?" 

«What for, Jane?" 

"Just to comb out this shaggy black niane. I 
find you rather alarming, when I examine you close at 
hand: you talk of my being a fairy; but I am sure, you 
are more like a brownie." 

"Am I hideous, Jane?" 

"Very, sir: you always were, you know." 

"Humphl The wickedness has not been taken out 
of you, wherever you have sojourned." 

"Yet I have been with good people; far better 
than you: a hundred times better people; possessed of 
ideas and views you never entertained in your life; 
quile more refined and exalted." 

"Who the deuce have you been with?" 

"If you twist in that way you will make me pull 
the hair out of your head; and then I Üiink you will 
cease to entertain doubts of ray substantiality," 
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"Who have you been with, Jane?" 

"YoTi shall not get it out of me to-night, sir; you 
must wait tili to-morrow; to leave my tale half-told, 
will, you know, be a sort of security that I shall appear 
at your break fast-table to finish it. By-the-bye, I must 
mind not to rise on your hearth with only a glass of 
water, then: I must bring an egg at the least, to say 
nothing of fried ham." 

"You mocldng changeling — fairy-bom and human- 
bred! You make me feel as I have not feit these twelve 
months. If Saul could have had you for bis David, the 
evil spirit would have been exorcised without the aid 
of the harp." 

"There, sir, you are redd up and made decent. 
Now ril leave you; I have been travelling these last 
three days, and I believe I am tired. Good-night." 

"Just one Word, Jane: were there only ladies in the 
house where you have been?" 

I laughed and made my escape, still laughing as I 
ran up stairs. "A good idea!" I thought, witii glee. 
"I see I have the means of fretting bim out of his 
melancboly for some time to come." 

Very early the next moming, I heard him up and 
astir, wandering from one room to another. As soon 
as Mary came down I heard the question; "Is Miss 
Eyre here?" Then: "Which room did you put her 
iuto? Was it dry? Is she up? Go and ask if she 
wants anything; and when she will come down." 

I came down as soon as I thought there was a 
prospect of breakfasL Entering the room very softly, 
I had a vicw of him before he discovered my presence. 
It was mournful, indeed, to witness the subjugation of 
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ßiat vigorous spiiit to a corporeal infirmity. He sat in 
his chair, — still, but not at rest: expectant evidently; 
the lines of now habitual sadness marldng his streng 
features. His countenance reminded one of a !amp 
quenched, waiting to be relit — and alas! it was not 
himself that could now Idndle the lustre of animated 
expression; he was dependent on another for that office! 
I had meant to be gay and careless, but the powerless- 
ness of the strong man touched my heart to the quick: 
still I acco'ited him with what \ivacity I could: — 

It IS a bright sunny morning sir," I Said. "The 
rain is oier and gone ind there is a tender shining 
after it you shall hive a walk soon." 

I hid wakened the glow his features beamed. 

"Oh, you are :ndeed there, my sky-lark! Come to 
me. You are not gone: not vanished? I heard one of 
your kind an hour ago, singing high over the wood; 
but its song had no music for me, any more tüian the 
rising sun had rays. All the melody on earth is 
centrated in my Jane's tongue to my ear {I am glad it 
is not natm-ally a silent one): all the sunshine I can feel 
is in her presence." 

The water stood in my eyes to hear this avowal 
his dependence: just as if a royal eagle, chained to 
perch, should be forced to entreat a spavrow to be- 
come its purveyor. But I would not be lachrymose 
dashed off the salt drops, and busied myself with pre- 
paring breakfast 

Most of the morning was spent in the open air. 
led him out of the wet and wild wood into some cheer- 
ful fields: I described to him how brilliantly green they 
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were; how the flowers and hedges looked refreshed'; 
how sparklingly blne was the sky. I sought a seat for 
him in a hidden aad lovely Spot: a dry stump of a 
tree; nor did I refuse to let him, when seated, place 
nie on his knee: why should I, when both he and I 
were happier near than apart? Klot lay beside us: all 
was quiet. He bioke out suddenly while clasping me 
in his arms; — 

"Cruel, cniel deserter! Oh, Jane, what did I feel 
when I discovered you had fled from Thomfield, and 
when I could nowhere find you; and, after examining 
youT apartment, ascertained that you had taken no money, 
nor anything which could serve as an equivalentl A 
pearl necklace I had given you lay untouched in its 
little casket; your tninks were left corded and locked as 
they had heen prepared for the bridal lour, What could 
Tay dariing do, I asked, left destitute and penniless? 
And what did she do? Let me hear now." 

Thus urged, I began the narrative of my experience 
for the last year. I softened considerably what related 
to the three days of wandering and starvation, because 
to have told him all would have been to inSict unneces- 
sary pain: the little I did say iacerated his faithful heait 
deeper than I wished. 

I should not have left him thus, he said, without 
any means of making my way; I should have told him 
my intention. I should have confided in him: he would 
never have forced me to be his mistress. Violent as 
he had seemed in his despair, he, in truth, loved me 
fax too well and too tenderly to constitute hiraself my 
tyrant: he would have given me half his fortune, without 
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demanding so much as a kiss in return, rather thaii I 
sliould have flung myself friendless on the wide world. 
I had endured, he was cerfain, more tlian I had con- 
fessed to him. 

"Well, whatever my suffermgs had been, they were 
very shoit," I answered: and then I proceeded to teil 
him how I had been received at Moor-House; how I had 
obtained the office of school-mistress, &c The accession 
of fortune, the discovery of niy relations, followed in 
due Order. Of course, St, John Rivers' name came in 
frequently in the progress of my tale. When I had 
done, that name was immediately taken up. 

"This St, John, then, is your coiisin?" 
■ "Yes." 

"You have spoken of him often; did you like hini?" 

"He was a very good man, sirj I could not help 
liking him." 

"A good man? Does that mean a respectable, well- 
conducted man of fifty? Or what does it inean?" 

"SL John was only twenty-nine, sir." 

" '/eüne encore,' as the French say. Is he a person 
of low stature, phlegmatic, and piain? A person whose 
goodness consists rather in his gmltlessness of vice, thin 
in his prowess in virtuei" ' 

"He IS untmngly active Great and exalted deeds 
are what he lives to perform " 

"But his brain? That is probibly r^the^ soft? He 
meins well, but you shrug your shoidders to heir him 
taik?" 

"He talks htüe, su: what he does. s^v is ever to 
the pomt His bram is fiistiate, I should think not 
impressible, but vigorous" 
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"Is he an able man, then?" 

"Truly able." 

"A thoronghly educated man?" 

"St John is an accomplished and profound schoIar." 

"His manners, I think, you said are not to your 
taste? — priggish and parsonic?" 

"I never mentioned his manners; but, uniess I had 
a very bad taste, they must suit it; they are polished, 
calm, and gentlemanhke." 

"His appeaiance, — I forget what description you 
gave of his appearance; — a sort of raw curate, half 
strangled with his white neck-cloth, and stilted up on 
his thick-Eoled highlows, eh?" 

"St John dresses well. He is a handsome man: 
tall, fah-, with blue eyes, and a Grecian profile." 

(Äside) "Damn himi" — {To nie). "Did you like him, 
Jime?» 

"Yes, Mr. Rochester, I like d him: but you asked me 
that before." 

I perceived, of course, the drift of my interlocutor. 
Jeaiousy had got hold of him: she stung him; but the 
sting was salutary: it gave him respite from the gnaw- 
ing fang of melancholy. I would not, therefore, im- 
mediately charm the snake. 

"Perhaps you would rather not sit any langer on 
my knee, Miss Eyre?" was the next somewhat unex- 
pected Observation. 

"Why not, M. Rochester?" 

"The picture you have just drawn is suggestive of 
a rather foo overwhelming contrasL Your words have 
dejineated very prettily a gracefui Apoüo: he is present 
to your Imagination, — tall, faii, blue-eyed, and with a 
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Gredan profile. Your eyes dwell oa a Vulcan, — a real 
blacksmith, brown, broad-shouldered; and blbd and 
lame into the bargain." 

"I never thought of it, before; but you certainly are 
rather like Vulcan, sii." 

"Well, — you can leave me, ma'am: but before you 
go" (and he retained me by a firmer grasp than ever), 
"you will be pieased just to answer me a question or 
two." He paused. 

"What questions, Mr. Rocliester?" 

Then followed this cross-examination; — 

"St. John made you school-mistress of Morton be- 
fore he knew you were bis cousin?" 

"Yes." 

"You would often see bim? He would visit Ihe 
Echool sometimes?" 

"Daäy." 

"He would approve of your plans, Jane? I know 
they would be clever, for you are a talented creature?" 

"He approved of them — yes." 

"He would discover many things in you he could 
not have expected to find? Some of your accomplish- 
ments are not ordinary." 

"I don't know about that," 

"You had a Üttle cottage near the school, you say: 
did he ever come there to see you?" 

"Now and then." 

"Of an evening?" 

"Once or twice," 

A pause. 

"How long did you reside with him and his sisters 
after the cousinship was discovered?" 
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"Five months." 

"Did Rivers spend much time with the ladies of 
his famiiy?" 

"Yes; the back parlour was both his study and 
ours: he sat near the window, and we by the table." 

"Did he study much?" 

"A good deal." 

"Wliat?" 

" Hindostanee." 

"And what did you do meantime?" 

"I learnt German, at first." 

"Did he teach you?" 

"He did not understand German," 

"Did he teach you nothing?" 

"A httle Hindostanee." 

"Rivers taught you Hindostanee?" 

"Ves, sir," 

"And his sisters also?" 

"No." 

"Only you?" 

"Only me." 

"Did you ask to learn?" 

"No." 

"He wished to teach you?" 

"Yes." 

A second pause. 

"Why did he wish it? Of what use could Hindo- 
stanee be to you?" 

"He intended me to go with him to India." 

"Ahl here I reach the root of the matter. He 
wanted you to marry him?" 

"He asked me to many him." 
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"That is a fiction — an impudent invenüon to vex 
toe." 

"I beg your pardon, it is the literal truth; he asked 
me more than once, and was as stifF about urging his 
point as ever you could be." 

"Miss Eyre, I repeat it, you can leave me. How 
oftea am I to say the same thing? Why do you remain 
pertinadously perched on my knee, when I have given 
you notice to quit?" 

"Eecause I am comfortable there." 

"No, Jane, you aie not comfortable there, because 
your heart is not with me: it is with this cousin — this 
St. John. Oh, tili this moment, I thought my little 
Jane was all mine! I had a belief she loved me even 
when she left me; that was an atom of sweet in much 
bitter. Long as we have been parted, bot tears as I 
have wept over our Separation, I never thought that 
white I was mouming her, she was loving another! But 
it is useless grieving. Jane, ieave me: go and marry 
Rivers." 

"Shake me off, then, sir — push me away, for I'll 
not leave you of my own accord." 

"Jane, I ever like your tone of voice: it still renews 
hope, it Sounds so truthful. When I hear it, it carries 
me back a year. I forget that you have formed a new 
tie. But I am not a fool — go — " 

"Where must I go, sir?" 

"Your own way — with the husband you have 
chosen." 
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"You know — this SL John Rivers." 

"He is not my husband, nor ever will be. He does 
not love me: I do not iove him. He loves (as he ca?i 
love, and that is not as you love) a beautiful young 
lady called Eosamond. He wanted to marry me only 
because he thonght I should make a suitable missionary's 
wife, which she would not have dooe. He is good and 
great, but severe; and, for me, cold as an iceberg. He 
is not hke you, sir: I am not happy at bis side, nor near 
him, nor with him. He has no indulgence for me — no 
fondness. He sees nothing attractive in me; not even 
youth — only a few usefu! mental points. — Then I must 
leave you, sir, to go to him?" 

I shuddered involuntarily, and climg instinctively 
closer to my blind but beloved master. He smiled. 

"What, Janel Is this tme? Is such really the State 
of matters between you and Rivers?" 

"Absolutely, sir. Oh, you need not be jealous! I 
wanted to teaze you a litüe to make you less sad: I 
Üiought anger would be better than grief. But if you 
wish me to love you, could you but see how much I do 
love you, you would be proud and content. All my 
heart is yours, sir; it belongs to you; and with you it 
would remain, were fate to exile Ihe rest of me from 
your presence for ever." 

Again, as he kissed me, painful thoughts daikened 
bis aspect. 

"My seared vision! My crippled slrecgth!" he 
murmured regretfully. 

I caressed, in order to soothe him. I knew of what 
he was thinking, and wanted to speak for him; but 
dared not. As he tumed aside bis face a minute, I saw 
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a tear slide from under the sealed eyelid, and trickle 
down the manly cheek. My heart swelled. 

"I am HO better than the old lightning-stmck chest- 
nut tree in Thomfield orchard," he remarked, ere long. 
"And what right would that min have to bid a budding 
woodbine cover its decay with freshness?" 

"You are no min, sir — no Eghtning-struck tree; you 
are green and vigorous. Plants will grow about your 
roots, whether you ask them or not, because they take 
delight in your bountiful shadowj and as they grow 
they will lean towards you, and wind round you, be- 
cause youi strength offers them so safe a prop." 

Again he smiled: I gave him comfort. 

"You speak of friends, Jane?" he asked, 

"Yes; of friends," I answered rather hesitatingly: 
for I knew I meant more than friends, but could not 
teil what other word to employ. He helped me. 

"Ah! Jane. But I want a wife," 

"Do you, sir?" 

"Yes: is it news to you?" 

"Of course; you said nothltig about it before." 

"Is it unwelcome news?" 

"That depends on circumstances, sir — on your 
choice." 

"Which you shall make for me, Jane. I will abide 
by your decision." 

"Choose then, sir — her who loves you best." 

"I will at least choose — her J love best. Jane, will 
you marry me?" 

»Yes, sir." 

"A poor blind man, whom you will have to lead 
about by the hand?" 
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"Ves, sir." 

"A crippled man, twenty years older than you, 
whom you will have to wait on?" 

"Yes, sir." 

"Truly, Jane?" 

"Most traly, sir." 

"Oh! my darling! God bless you and reward 
you!" 

"Mr. Rochester, if ever I did a good deed in my life 
— if ever I thought a good thought-^if ever I prayed 
a ancere and blameless prayer — if ever I wished a 
righteous wish, — I am rewarded now. To be your wife 
is, for rae, to be as happy as I can be on earth." 

"Because you delight in sacrifice." 

"Sacrifice! What do I sacrifice? Famine for food, 
expetlation for content. To be privileged to put my 
arms round what I value — to press my Ups to what I 
!ove — to repose on what I trust: is that to make a sacri- 
fice? If so, then certainly I delight in. sacrifice." 

"And to bear with my infirmities, Jane: to overlook 
my deficiencies." 

"Whicli are none, sir, to me. I love you better 
now, when I can really be useful to you, than I did in 
your State of proud independence, when you disdained 
every part but that of the giver and protector." 

"Hitherto I have hated to be helped — to be led: 
henceforth, I feel, I shall hate it no more. I did not 
like to put my hand into a hireling's, but it is pleasant 
to feel it cirded by Jane's little fingers. I preferred 
utter loneliness to the constant attendance of servants; 
hut Jane's soft ministry will he a perpetual joy. Jane 
suits me: do I suit her?" 
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"To the (inest fibre of my nature, sir." 

"The case being so, we have nothing in the world 
lo wait for: we must be married instantly." 

He looked and spoke with eagemess: his old im- 
petuosity was, rising. 

"We must become one flesh without any delay, 
Jane: there is but the hcense to get — then we marry," 

"Mr. Rochester, I have just discovered the sun is 
fai declined from its meridian, and Pilot is actually gone 
home to his dirnier. Let me look at your watdi." 

"Fasten it into your girdle, Janet, and keep it hence- 
forward: I have no use for it" 

"It is nearly four o'clock in the afternoon, sir. Don't 
you feel hungry?" 

"The third day from this must be cur wedding-day, 
Jane. Never mind fine clothes and jewels, now: all that 
is not worth a iillip." , 

"The sun has dried up all the rain-drops, sir. The 
breeze is still: it is quite hot," 

"Do you know, Jane, I have your little pearl neck- 
lace at this moment fastened round my bronze Serag 
under my cravat? I have wom it since the day I lost 
my only treasure ; as a memento of her." 

"We will go home through the wood: that will be 
the shadiest way." 

He pursued his own thoughts without heeding me. 

"Janel you think me, I daresay, an irreligious dog: 
but my heart swells with gratitude to the beneficent 
God of this earth just now. He sees not as man sees, 
but far clearer: judges not as man judges, but far more 
wisely. I did wrong: I would have sulHed my innocent 
flower — breathed guilt on its purity; the Omnipotent 
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snatched it from me. I, in my stiff-necked rebelÜon, 
almost cursed the dispensation: instead of bending to 
tlie decree, I defied it. Divine Justice pursued its 
course; disasters came thick on me; I was forced to 
pass through the valley of the shadow of death. Hü 
chastisements are mighly; and one smote me which has 
humbled me for ever. You know I was proud of my 
strength: but what is it now, when I must give it over 
to foreign guidance, as a child does its weakness? Of 
late, Jane — only — only of late— I began to see and ac- 
knowledge the band of God in my doom. I began to 
experience remorse, repentance; the wish for reconcile- 
ment to my Maker. I began aometimes to pray: very 
brief prayers they were, but very sincere, 

"Some days since: nay, I can number them — four; 
it was last Monday night, a singular mood came over 
me: one in which grief replaced frenzy — sorrow, sullen- 
ness. I had long had the impression that since I could 
nowhere find you, you must be dead. Late that night 
— perhaps it might be between eleven and twelve o'clock 
— ere I retired to my dreary rest, I supplicated God, 
that, if it seemed good to Him, I might soon be taken 
from this hfe, and admitted to that world to come, 
wbere fhere was still hope of rejoining Jane. 

"I was in my own room, and sitting by the window, 
which was open; it soothed me to feel the balmy night- 
air; though I could see no stars and only by a vague, 
luminous haze, knew the presence of a moon. I longed 
for thee, Janetl Oh, I longed for thee both with soul 
and flesh! I asked of God, at once in aaguish and 
humility, if I had not been long enough desolate, af- 
äicted, toimentedj and might not soon taste bliss and 
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peate once more. That I merited all I endured, I ae- 
knowledged — that I could scarcely endure more, I 
pleaded; and the alpha and omega of nay heart's wishes 
broke involuntarily from my Ups, in the words — 'Janel 
Jane! Jane!'" 

"Did you speak these words aloud?" 

"I did, Jane. If any listener had heard me, he 
wonld have thought me mad: I pronounced them with 
such frantic energy." 

"And it was last Monday nightr somewhere near 
midnight?" 

"Yes; but the time is of no consequetice: what fol- 
lowed is the stränge point You will think me super- 
stitious — some superstifion 1 have in my blood, and 
always had : nevertheless, this is true — true at least it is 
that I heard what I now relate. 

"As I exclaimed 'Jane! Jane! Jane!' a voice — I can- 
not teil whence the voice came, but I know whose voice 
it was — replied, 'I am Coming: wait for me;' and a 
moment after, went whispering on the wind, the words 
— 'Where are yon?' 

"Fl! teil you, if I can, the idea, the picture these 
words opened to my mind: yet it is difficult to express 
what I want to express. Ferndean is buried, as you 
See, in a heavy wood, where sound falls dull, and dies 
«nreverberating. 'Where are you?' seemed spoken 
amongst mountains; for I heard a hül-sent echo repeat 
the words. Cooler and fresher at the moment the gale 
seemed to visit my brow: I could have deemed that ia 
some wild, lone scene, I and Jane were meeting. In 
spirit, I believe, we must have met You no doubt 
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were, at that hour, iß unconscions sleep, Jane: perhaps 
your soul wandered from its cell to comfort miiie; for 
those were your accents — as cert^n. as I live — Üiey 
were yoursl" 

Reader, it was on Monday night — near midnight — 
that I too had received the mysterious summons; those 
were the very words by which I replied to iL I listened 
to Mr. Rochester's narrative; hut made no disclosure in 
retum. The coinddence Struck me as too awful and 
inexplicable to be commumcated or discussed. If I 
told anything, my tale would be such as must neces- 
sarily make a profound impression on the mind of my 
hearer; and that mind, yet from its sufferings too prone 
to gloom, needed not Üie deeper shade of the super* 
natural. I kept these things then, and pondered them 
in my heart 

"You cannot now wonder," continued my master, 
"that when you rose upon me so unexpectedly last 
night, I had ditBculty in believing you any other than 
a mere voice and vision: something that would melt to 
silence and annihilation, as the midnight whisper and 
mountain echo had melted before. Now, I thank God! 
I know it to be otherwise. Yes, I thank God!" 

He put me off his knee, rose, and reverently lifting 
bis hat from his brow, and bending his sightless eyes 
to the earth, he stood in mute devotion. Only the last 
words of the worship were audible, 

"I thank my Maker, that in the midst of judgment 
he has remembered mercy. I humbly entreat my Re- 
deemer to give me strength to !ead henceforth a purer 
hfe than I have done hitherto!" 
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Then he stretched his hand out to be led. I took 
that dear hand, held it a moment to my Ups, then let 
it pass round my Shoulder: being so much lower of sta- 
ture than he, I served both for his prop and guide. We 
entered the wood, and wended homeward. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
CONCLUSION. 

Reader, I raarried him. A quiet wedding we had: 
he and I, the parson and clerk, were alone present. 
Wlien we got back from cliurch, I went into the kitchen 
of the manor-house, where Mary was cooking the dinner, 
and John deaning the Jcnives, and I said : — 

"Mary, I have heen married to Mr. Rochester this 
morning." The housekeeper and her husband were 
both of that decent plilegmatic order of people, to 
whom one may at any time safely communicate a re- 
markable piece of news without incumng the danger 
of having one's ears pierced by some shril! ejaculation, 
and suhsequently stunned by a torreot of wordy won- 
derment. Mary did look up, and she did Stare at nie; 
the ladle with which she was basting a pair of chickens 
roasting at the fire, did for some three minutes hang 
suspended in air; and for the same space of time John's 
knives also had rest from the poUshing process: but 
Mary, bending again over the roast, said only — 

"Have you, Miss? Well, for sure!" 

A Short time after she pursued: "I seed you go out 
with the master, but I didn't know you were gone to 
church to be wed;" and she basted away. John, when 
I tumed to him, was grinning from ear to ear. 

"I telled Mary how it would be," he said: "I knew 
what Mr. Edward" 0ohn was an old servant, and had 
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k lown his master when he was the cadet of tlie house, 
Üierefore, he often gave hira his Christian name) — "I 
knew what Mr. Edward would do; and I was certain he 
wou'.d not wait long neither; and he's done right, for 
aught I know. I wish you joy, nüss!" and he politely 
pulied liis forelock. 

"Thank you, Jolin. Mr. Rochester told me to give 
you and Mary thjs." I put into his hand a five-pound 
note. Without waiting to hear more, I left the kitdien. 
In passing the door of that sanctum sorae time after, I 
caiight the words, — 

"She'll happen do better for him nor ony o' f 
grand kdies." And again, "If she ben't one o' th' 
handsomest, she's noau faäl and varry good-natured; 
and i' his een she's fair beaiitiful, onybody may see 
that." 

I wrote to Moor-House and to Cambridge imme- 
diately, to say what I had done: fully explainlng also 
why I had thus acted. Diana and Mary approved the 
Step unreservedly. Diana announced that she would 
just give me time to get over the honey-moon, and 
then she would come and see me. 

"She had better not wait tili then, Jane," said Mr. 
Rochester, when I read her letter to him; "if she does, 
she will be too late, for our honey-moon will shine our 
life-long: its beams will oniy fade over your grave or 

How St. John received the news, I don't know; he 
never answered the letter in which I communicated it: 
yet six months after he wrote to me; without, however, 
mentioning Mr. Rochestei-'s name, or alluding to my 
marriage. His letier was then calm; and, though very 
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serious, kind. He has maintained a regulär, though 
not frequent correspondence ever since: he hopes I am 
happy, and trusts I am not of those who live without 
God in the world, and only mind earthly things. 

You have not quite forgotten little Ad^le, have you, 
reader? I liad not; I soon asked and obtained leave 
of Mr. Rochester, to go and see her at the school where 
he had placed her. Her frantic joy at beholding nie 
again moved me much. She looked pale and thin: 
she Said she was not happy. I found the rules of the 
establishment were too strict, its course of study too 
severe, for a child of her age: I took her home with 
me. I meant to become her govemess once more; but 
I soon found this impracticable; my time and cares 
were now required by another — my husband needed 
them all. So I sought out a school conducted on a 
more indulgent System; and near enough to permit of 
my visiting her often, and bringing her home some- 
times, I took care she should never want for anytliing 
that could contribute to her comfort: she soon settled 
in her new abode, became very happy there, and made 
fair progress in her studies. As she grew up, a sound 
English education corrected in a great measure her 
French defects; and when she left school, I found in 
her a pleasing and obliging companion: dodle, good- 
tempered, and well-principled. By her gratefui atten- 
tion to me and mine, she has long since well repaid 
any little kindness I ever had it in my power to offer her. 

My taie draws to its closer one word respecting my 
experience of married life, and one brief glance at 
the fortunes of those whose names have most frequently 
recurred in this nanative, and I have done. 
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I have now been married ten years. 1 know what 
it is to live entirely for and with what I love best on 
earth, I hold rayseif supremely blest — blest beyond 
what language can express; because I am my husband's 
life as fuUy as he is mine. No woman was ever nearer 
to her mafe than I am; ever more absolutely bone of 
his bone, and flesh of his flesh. I know no weariness 
of my Edward's society: he ktiows none of mine, any 
more than we each do of the pulsation of the heart that 
beats in our separate bosoms; consequently, we are 
ever together, To be together is for us to be at once 
as free as in solitude, as gay as in Company. We talk, 
I believe, all day long: to talk to each other is but a 
more animated and an audible thinking. All my con- 
fidence is bestowed on him, al! his confidence is devoted 
to me; we are precisely suited in character — perfect 
concord is the result. 

Mr. Rochester continued blind the first two years 
of our Union: perhaps il was that circumstance that 
drew US so very near — that knit us so very closel 
for I was then his vision, as I am still his right hand. 
Literally, I was (what he often called me) the apple of 
his eye. He saw nature — he saw books through me; 
and never did I weary of gazlng for his behalf, and of 
putting into words the effect of field, tree, town, river, 
doud, sunbeam — of the landscape before us; of.the 
weather round us — and impressing by sound on his eai 
what light could no longer stamp on his eye. Kever 
did I weary of reading to him; never did I weary of 
conducting him where he wished to go: of doing for 
him what he wished to be done. And there was a 
pleasnre in my Services, most füll, most exquisite, evea 
23. 
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though sad — because he claimed these Services with- 
out pdnful shame or damping humüiation. He loved 
me so truly, that he knew no reluctance in profiting 
by my attendance: he feit I loved him so fondly, that 
to yield that attendance was to indulge my sweetest 
wishes, 

One roorning at the end of the two years, as I was 
writing a letter to his dictation, he came and bent over 
me, and said — 

"Jane, have you a glittering oraament round your 
neck?" 

I had a gold watch-chain: I answered "Ves." 

"And have you a pale blue dress on?" 

I had. He informed me then, that for some time 
he had fancied the obscurity clouding one eye was be- 
coming less dense; and that now he was sure of it. 

He and I went up to London. He had the advice 
of an eminent oculist; and he eventually recovered the 
sight of that one eye. He cannot now see very dis- 
tinctly: he cannot read or write much; but he can find 
his way without being led by the hand: the sky is no 
longer a blank fo him — the earth no longer a void. 
When his first-born was put ioto his arms, he could 
see that the boy had inherited his own eyes, as they 
once were — large, brüliant, and black. On that oc- 
casion, he again, with a füll heart, acknowledged that 
God had tempered judgment with mercy, 

My Edward and I, then, are happy: and the morc 
so, because those we most love are happy likewise. 
Diana and Mary Rivers are both married: altemately, 
once every year, they come to see us, and we go to 
see them. Diana's husband is a captain in the navy; 
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a gaüant officer, and a gctod man. Mary's is a clergy- 
man: a College friend of her brother's; and, from liis 
attainments and principles, worthy of the connexion. 
BoÜi Captain Fitzjanies and Mr. Wharton love their 
wives, and are Joved by them. 

As to St. John Rivers, he left England: he went to 
India, He entered on the path he had marked for 
himself; he pnrsnes it still. A more resolute, indefati- 
gable pioneer never wrought amidst rocks and dangers. 
Firm, f^thful, and devoted; füll of energy, and zeal, 
and truth, he labours for bis race: he clears their pain- 
ful way to improvement; he hews down like a giant the 
prejudices of creed and caste that encumber it. He 
may be stem; he may be exacting; he may be am- 
bitious yet; but bis is the sternness of the warrior 
Greatheart, who guards bis pilgrlm-convoy from the 
onslaught of Apollyon. His is the exaction of the 
apostle, who speaks but for Christ, when he says — 
"Whosoever will come aller me, let bim deny himself, 
and take up his cross and follow me." He is the am- 
bition of the high mastei-spirit, which aims to fill a 
place in the first rank of those who are redeemed from 
the earth-^who stand without fault before the throne 
of God; who share the last mighty victories of the 
Lamb.; who are called, and chosen, and faithful. 

St. John is unmarried: he never will marry now. 
Himself has hitherto sufiiced to the toil; and the toil 
draws near its close: his glorious sun hastens to its 
setting. The last letter I received from him drew from 
my eyes human tears, and yet filled my heart with 
Divine joy: he anticipated his sure reward, his incor- 
ruptible crown. I know that a stranger's band will 
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write to me next, to say that the good and faitliful 
servant has been calied at length mto tlie joy of his 
Lord. And why weep for this? No fear of death will 
darken St. John's last hour: his mind will be un- 
ciouded; his heart will be undaunted; his hope will be 
Sure; his faith steadfast. His ovm words are a pledge 
of this; — 

"My Master," he says, "has forewarned me. Daily 
he announces more distinctly, — 'Surely I come quicklyl' 
and hourly I more eagerly respond, — 'Amen; even so 
come, Lord Jesusl'" 
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und Social Sketches I t. — Barabbal : A 
Dream of thn World's Tragedy %y.- 
The Soirom of Satan s v. — Tha MigUty 



CoUins, Charles Allston, + 1873. 
Ä. Cruiso upon Wheels i ,, 

CoUins, Mortimer, f !8?6. 






and Tne 



Fight H 



Collins, Wilkie, f 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — lüde and Seek 2 t, — 
A Plot in Private Ijfe, ete. i t. — The 
Womao in White z v. - Basil 1 V. ~ Nc 
Name 3 v. — Tho Daad Secret, and olhar 
Tales ST.- Antonina St.- Armadale 
— The Moanstone sv. —Man and 



— TheNi 



Magdali 



¥5. 



. _ ..— TLeLawandthe 
Ladyzv. — Tlie TwoDeslinies I v. — My 
Lady 'sMoney.aadPcrcyaiidthePrnphet 
1 -.. — Tha Haunted Hotel i v, — Tlie 
Fallen Laaves 2 v.-Jaieha!'i DauEhter 
3 V.— The Black Robe i v. — Hearl and 

Ecioccen.~"I.ayNo,"2v TheE.il 

Genius 1 v. -Tbo Goilty Elver, and The 



- God'a Good Man 



reofHaa 






Jrtrait) 2 ». — Hoiy Ordi 
CoteH, Mis. Evecard. 
lose Delightllil Americans ■ v. — Set in 
iithority 1 V. — Cousin Cioderella 1 v. 
"County, the," AuÜior of. 
The County 1 v. 

Craik, Qeorge Lillie, \ lS6ä. 
A Manual of English Literatuie and of 
the Hisiory of Uie English Language 2 v. 

Craik, Mrs. (Miss Dinah M. 
Mulodc), + 1887. 

Ebn Halifax, Gentleman ! V. — The 
ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life fot a 
A Wonian's Thojghls about 
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■Word, and othsr Slorioä 2 V A Brave 

Lady a v. — Hannah ; v. — Fair France 
1». — MyMolhorand I jy, — TheLitUe 
Lame Pn Des iv. — SeraoBsoutof Church 
IV.— TheLaurel-Biuii; TwoliltleTinliei» 
IV — ALeHacyiv.-YoungMrE.Tardine 
av — Hi< Liltlo Moth«, aüd otfcier Tales 
and Sketcies I v. — Pl^n Spealimg ■ v. — 
Misi Tomray i v. — King Arthur I V. 
Ciaik, GeorgianaM. (Mrs.May). 



,iv. — Mildred I- 



Estlisr HiU't Secri 



Craik, Qeorgiana M.. & M. C. 

Stirling. 

r^a Talei of Married Life (Hacd to 

Bear, by Miss Crait ! A True Man, by M. 

Z. Sürüüg) 2 V. 

Craveo, Mrs. Augustus: vide 

Lady Fulleclon. 
Crawford, F. Marion (Am.), 
t '909- 



Zoroaitor i v. — A Tale of aLonely Parish 
IV.— Saraeineseaäv. — Maizio'sCrudfii 
I v.-PaiJPaWff I v.--Witli thoImmortalE 
IT. — GrHfnn.tHn = v. — Sant' Ilario 
! I. — A CiKaretta-Makor's Eoroance 
II. — Khaied it.— TheWitch ofPragua 
2V.— ThoThreeFatesiT.— DonOtsiuo 
a Y. — The Children of tha Kiag i y. — 
Pietro Ghisleri jv.- ManonDaiche i t. 



A Rose of Yesteiday i i. — Cerleoti' 
a T. -Via Cruciä a v. - In Üio Palace o: 
tlie King a V. - Marietla, a M^d o. 
VenJeo a t. — Cecilia i v. — Tha Hearl 
ofRome iv WhDioevErShallOKend... 

— Areüusa ? v. —Th= Primadonna 2 v— 
TheDiva'sRnby 2 V.— TheWhileSist« 
1 ». — Sllaäella I V. — The Undesitable 
Goveinea i v. 

Crockett, S. R. 



K Idylli 1 



Tba Grey Man a v. - 
ThoDarlto' theWoo. 

Croker, B. M. 
Pegey of tbe Bartons 2 v. — The Hanpr 
VaUey i v. — The OW Cantonment. nith 
Other Stoiies of India and ElEEHhore i v. 

— A Nine Days' Wonder i y. — Tho 
Youneoil Misä Mowbray i v.— The Com- 

— Katherino Üie Arrogant i v Farne i v! 

Crosa , J. %V. : vide George 

Eliof s Life. 
Cudlip, Mrs. Pender; vide A. 
Thomas. 



"Dark," Aulhoc of. 
Dark i y. 

Davis, Richard Harding (Am.). 
Gailegher, «Ic. i v. — Van Bibbec and 



Deland, Margaret {Am.). 

John Ward, Preacher i y. 

De la Pasture, Mrs. Henry, vide 

Pasture. 
*• Democracy," Aulhor of (Am.). 

" Demos," Anthorof; vide Geoi^e 

Gissing. 
"Diary and Noles," Author 

of: vide Author of "Horace 

Templetoa." 
Dickens, Charles, + 1870. 
The Pickwick Club (witb Porttail) 2 v. — 

Nicbolas NickleljY 2 v. — Sketches i t! — 
Mattin Chuailcnit 2 Y. — A Christmas 
Caiol ; The Chimes ; The Cricket on tbe 
Ueaith IT. — Mast« Humphrey's Clock 
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Tauchnitz Bditio, 



IS Battls cf Life \ The H 



- The Hoiind of Ü 



- Advel 



rf Gsrard i 



1 V. — The Letters of Charlos Dickens, ed. 
bj bis SisCsr-in-lan and bis eidestDauebter 
4 V. — P'/rfealso Houiehoia Words, Novels 
aodTflles, and John Forster. 

Dickens, Charles, Sc V^ilkie 
ColUns. 
No Tbotoughfarei Tbe Laie Mia Hol- 
lingFord I V. 

Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord Bca- 
consjicld, f i83i. 
Coningsby t », — Sybil i «. — Conlaiini 
Fleming (witb Portrait) i t. — Alroy it. — 
Taocred 2 t. — VeneBi % t. — Vivian 
Grw ST. — Henrietla Temple . v. ~ 
Lotbdr SV. — EndTiDlon z v. 

Dixon, Ella Hcpworth, 
TheStoryofa Modem Woman 1 T, -One 
Doubifui Hont I V. 

Diaon, W. Hepwortb, f 1879. 
Personal History of Lord Bacon I V. — 

Spiritual Wives i v. — Her Majeät^'s 
Tower 4 V. — Free EiHHa s v.— History 
of two' Queens 6 v. — White ConijuMt 
SV.- Diana, Lady Lyle i V. 

Dixon, Jr, Thomas, (Am.). 
The Leopard'j Spots 1 v. 

Dougall, L. (Am.). 

Dowle, Mfnie MurteL 

A Girl in tbe Karpathians r v. 

Doyle, Sir A. Conan. 



— Sir 

.— TbeMys^ 
tery of Cloomber i v. 

Drummond, Professor Henry, 
t 1897- 

Tbe Greatest Thing in tbe World; Pai 
Vobiscuiti; The Changed Life 1 1. 
DulTerin, the Earl o£ 

Letters kam. Higb Liütildes I v. 

Duncaa, Sara Jeannette: viäe 

Mrs. Gotes. 
Dunton: k;* Th. Watts- Du n- 

Earl, tbe, and the Doctor. 



Edgeworlh, Maria, vide Series 

for the Young, p. zg. 
Edwardes, Mrs. An nie. 
rcbie Lovell 1 v. — Steven Lawrence, 
eottiaajv. — Oughtweto Visit her? =v. 
AVaeabonä Heroine iv. — Leab:A 
Woman of Fashion a v. — A Biue-Stoclt- 

j.— Visian the Beauty i v. — A Ball- 
om Eepenlano- - - 



e GrifSt 



<rial.l'i 



- A Oirton Ci 
aughter, ai 



The Advel 

Edwards, Amelia B,, + 1892. 
arbara's History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
V. — Hand and Glove . Y. — Half a Mil- 
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— A Foetry-Book of ifodem PoeB i t. - 
LoidBräcienburyzv. 

Edwards, M. BeÜiam-; vid 



— Daniel Doronda i v. — Tht 
1, md Brotlier Jacob i v. - 
.1 of Thsoplirastui Such i ■,.- 



iiabeth und hsr Gui 



Isin Schmidt anä Mr. 



ItalUni 1 y. — The Dianr of an Idle 
Womad la Sldly i .. — Picniies of Old 
RoniBiv.— ThBßiaEyofai.Id]eWoniaDm 



" Englishwoman's Love-Let- 
lers, an," Aulhor of. 
An Enelishwomaa's Love-LeCt^rs i v. 
Erroll, Henry. 

AnUgljDucklingiv. 

Esler, E. Renli 



The' 
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" Essaya and Ke-v 
Authors of. 
i and ReTiewa. Bj Tarious Au 



Esterre-Keeüng, Elsa D'. 



" Euthanasia," Author of. 

Euthanase i i. 

Ewing, Julians Horatia, + 1885. 
Jackanapss; Ths Stoiy of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin's Dovccot i ». — A Klat 

and Olher Tales i y. " 

"Eipiaied," Author of. 
Fargus, F. J.: vide Hugh Con- 
Farrar. F. W. (Dean), t 1903. 

Darkness snd Dawa 3 V. 

"Fale of Fenella, the," Authors 
of. 
Ths FatB of Fenella, by 11, Autiiors i y, 

Felhin, Alfred Laurence; vide 
E. T. Fowler. 

Felkin, Mrs.: vidt E. T. Fowler. 

Fendall, Percy; -aide F. Q 
Philips. 

Fenn, George Manville. 
The Pareon o' Dumford a y. ~ Tko 
Cleik of Poitiyick J y, 

Fielding, Henry, + 1754. 
Tom Jon« ' y- 

Findlater, Mary and Jane: vide 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 

Five Centuries 
ofthsEiiElish LaneiiageandLiteratnis: 
John Wydiffe. - Geoffroy Chancer. - 
Slephen Hawss. — Sir Thoinai More. — 
Edmund Spenser. — Ben Jonson. — Jobn 
Lo cke. — Thomas Gray (yot 500, publühed 
1860] I y. 

Fleming, Georgs (Am.). 

Kismel . y. — Androowda 3 y. 
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"Daily News," War ConespoDdenco. 

ForresE, R. E. 
Kglit Kay. 2 V. 

FoireBtei, Mis. 
in™ 2 T. — Rhön» 3 X. — Roy and Viol 
2 V- — Mv Lord aod My Lady 2 v. — ' 
have Lived udLond z v. ->iie 2 v. - 
Onmia Vanitat i v.— Allboueb hc was 
Loid, ind olhor Tal« " ' 



cfT^« 



:eAg^E 



Of tho ^ 
1 ». — Tho Light of olhor Days 
Too Lalo Rcpentod i v. 
Förster, John, + 1876. 

Tho "Lifo of Charl« Dickens {«i 
tratiom and Fortraits) S v. — I 
Thuas of Olivsi Goldimith 2 1. 

Fotheigill, Jessie. 
Tho First Violin 2 V. — Piobadüi 



"Found Dead," Autliur of : vide 

Fowler, Ellen Thomeyciofl: 
(Mrs. Alfred Laurenee Felkin). 



lofKre 



land 



A DoublB Thieai 
dona 2 V. — ~ 
Power 2 V. 

Fowler, Ellen Thorneycroft 
(Mrs. A. L. Felkin) & Alfred 
Laurenco FeHdu. 
Kau of Kate Hüll SV. 

Fox, Caroline, f 1S7:. 

MemorlM of Old Fliendl fiom hol Jour- 
nals ind Letters, edited by Horaco N. 
Pyajj 



Fredeiic, Harold (Am.), -f- 1S9S. 

niLnünation 2 V. — Mart:h Haies I T. 

Freeman, Edward A., j- 1892. 
The Growth of ths English ConstiCutiot 



1 V. — Seit« Histotical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketche, from Frencti Travel 1 v. 

Fro ude, James An thony, -j- 1894. 

Oceana IV.- The Spaoish Sloiy of the 

Fullerlon , Lady Georgiana, 

EHOB Middleton I v. — Grantloj Manor 

2 V. — Lady Bird > v. — Too Strauge not 

! V. — A StonnyLlfe äv. —Mrs. Goraids' 
Niecojv. — The Notajy 's Daughter r v. — 
Tho Lüiesot tho Valley, andTheHouseof 
Penarvaniv. — TheCüuntessdeBonneval 
I V, — RoEO Leblanc i v. — Seven Stories 
I V. — The Life ofLuisa de Carvajal 1 v. 

— A WiU and a Way, and The Hand- 
kerchief at the Windovr 2 V. — Eliane 
2v. (by Mrs, AiUEUStosCraveD, translal^d 
by Laäy FnUerton). — Laurenlia I V. 

Galsworthy, John. 
Ths Man of Propetty 2 v. — Tlie Countrj 
House I V,— Fialeniity 1 V. — ViUa Ruhein 
I u. — A Man o£ Devon, etc. . v. 

Gardiner , Marguerite : vide 

Lady Blessington. 
Gaskell, Mrs., f 1S65. 

Mary Barton 1 V. — Ruth J V. — Notlli 
and South it. — Liiiio Leigh, and othor 
Tales IV.— The LifBof Cbarlolto Broolö 

j V,— Lois theWiich, eK.i v Sjlvia's 

Loveri ä ,. — A Dark NighfiWork i v. 

— Wivej and Danghton 3 .. — Craoford 
I V. — Cousin PhiUis, and other Tales 1 v. 

" Geraldine Hawthome," Author 

of: ü. Author of" Miss Molly." 

Gerard, Dorothea (Madame ]-on- 

gard de LoQ^arde). 

Lady Bahy j v. — Rccha i v. — Ortho- 

doa 1 V. —TbeWroBg Mao I V. - A Spot- 

less RepntaÜon 1 v.— A Forgotteu Sin 1 v. 

— OneYeariv.~TheSuprenieCrln.arv. 

— TheBlood-Tai i v, — Hoiy Malrin.ony 
I V. — The Elemal Womaa 1 v. —Made 
of Money i v. — The Bridge of Life i v. 

— The Tbreo Essentials 1 v. — Tbo Im- 
prohabls Idyl I v. — Tho CompromiBO 2 v. 

— Illneraot Daughters r v Sestiluliaa 

Gr^ Widüw 1 V. 

Gerard, £^ (Emily def.aszon'ska). 

A Secrol Mission r v. — A Foreign« 2 !. 

Gibeme, Agnes. 
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GisHing, George, f 1903. 



'i Edition. CompleU Liit. 

fSecond SiiirsJ i i. — Strango Tali 

- -.-ThatArtiulVicarav.-SJxMopÜ 

IhsRanlis I V. — Peüple I havo met I 

Grimwood, Ethel St. Clair. 

Mjr Threo Yoais ia Midipuc (willi Po 



ProMem, wilh olher Tiactä i y. 

Glyn, Elinor. 
Tbe VisiB ol Eliiabeth i v. — The Re 
Beclions ot AmbioMoe i v. — The "Vidssi 
tudes dI Evangetme I V. — Pcjalid Uli 



Rorfc 



eoWeel 



Godfrey, Hai: t'z^ Charlotte 

O'Canoi Eccles. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, -j- 1774. 

Select Worts IwiÜi PortraLl| . V. 

Goodman, Edward J. 
Too Cutious 1 V. 

Goidon, Julien (Am.)- 
A Diplumat'i Diaiy i v. 

Gardon, Major-Gen. C G., 
tl885. 
His Toiiiiials at Kartouni. IntroduclioD 
and Note» by A. E. Hiko (wilU eightflon 



Grand, Sarah. 
Our Minifold Natura i v. — Balis tht 
Impos^le 3 V. — Emotioual Moments I V 

Graut, Miss. 



Arästa av. — Prince Hugo z^ 
Roma 2 T. 

Gray, Maxwell. 
I'hs Silence of Dean Idartlaad 
Bcproach of Annesley a V. 

Gtenville: Murray, E.C.(Trois- 
Etoiles), + 1881 
The Memhai: iac Paris 2 t. — 
Brown 3 V. — The Boudoir Cabal 
Fleuch Pictuies ia Ecglish Chalk (Fi. 



-The Rusai. 



o( To-da 



trait) . 



1, W. A. Bflillie. 



leTyrol 



Gunter, Aichibald Clavering 
(Am.), t 1907. 
Ir. Banies of New Yoik i v. 
Guthrie,F.Anstey: iiide Aasiey. 
"Guy Livingstone," Author of 
(George Alfred Lauience), 
, t 1876. _ _ 



lastilLei 



1 Hoüout 



Habbertoo, John (Am.). 
Helen'i Babic! & Olhsr PeopL 

dren IT Tle Boivähani Puizl 

One Tramp; Mts. Mayburn'i T' 

Haggatd, H, Rider. 
King Solo mon's Minss iv. — Shejv.- 
JeH j v. — Allan QuatermaiB 2v. — The 
Witch's Head 2 T. _ Malwa'l Rereuge 
Mr. Mee. ' " " 



irilch, 1 



Ca 



-Osop. 



sWifeiv,- _ 

a T. — Monleruma's Daughter 2 t. — The 
FeapIaofUieMiet2T.~JiianHas»>2T.— 
Heart of the World av — Tho Wiiard 

1 V. — Doetor Theroo i v. — Swallow 

2 V. — Black Hean and White Heart, 
and EUsaa [ V. — Lysbeth 2 V. — A Winter 
Pilgrimaee 2 t, - Pearl-Maiden 2 v. — 
Stella Fregelius 2 t. — TIiB Brethren 2 t. 
— Äyesha. The Return of ' She '2 V.— 
Tbe Way of the Spirit a v. — Benita 1 v. 
~ Fair Mareatet 2 ». — Ths Lady of 
Blossholiao i v. — Moming Star i v. 

'Ra%%axi, H. Rider, & Andrew 
Lang. 
TheWorld'sDoaroav. 

Hake, A. E~: vide Gen. Gordon. 
Hall. Mrs. S. C, + i88i, 
Can Wronghe KJght? 1 1. -~ Mariao 3 V. 
Hameiton, Philip Gilbert, 
ti894-_ 



Coo'ilc 



Taticfinfti J: 



Hardy, Missiza: mVf« Anthor of 
"Not Easily JealouB." 

Hardy, Thomas. 
TliB Hand of Ethelberta s v. — Far 
from tho Maddlng Ciowd ! v. —The Rb- 
turö of tho MatiTB 3 y. — Iba Tninipet- 
Maior av. — ALaodiceiian. — Twoon 
1 Tower I V. — A Pair of BIno Eyes i v. 

<.f Ihe D'Utbervilles 2 v. — Lifo'» LitUo 
Ironie» I V. — Jado Ihe Obscure 2 v. 

Hatland, Henry, f 1905- 

The Cirdinal'» Snuff-Boi I v. — The 
Ijid; Paraoiount I V. — My Friend Ptospero 
I V. — Tho Royal End i v. 

Harraden, Beatrice. 
Ships that paa in ths XlghC it. — In 
Varving Moods 1 v. — Hilda Sttafford, 
and Ths Romltlance Mao 1 v. — The 
Fowler 1 V. — KnUiarinc Freoshnm 2 t. 
— The Scholar^s l>aügl)tef t v. — Inter- 
playsT. 

Harriso n, Agnes. 

Manin'i Vinoyird I T. 

Harrison, Mrs. Mary St Leger: 

ii'de Lucas Malet 
Harte, Bret (Am.), f 1902. 
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■ (Tal< 
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■muts: — The Lude of Rou 
Tbe OutcnslB o( Poker Hat, etc. — 
Spauisb asd American LeEsnds; Can- 
dODHid Novels; Cisic and Charactec 
Sketchel: Poems) 2 V. — Idyls of the 
Foothilla I V. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v. — 
Two Meo of Sandy Bar i v. — Tbankfu! 
Bloisoin, and oth« Tale5 i i. — Tho 
Story of B Mine i v. — Drift from Two 
Shores I V. — An Heiresa of Red Dog, 
and Qther Sketches i v. — Tlie Xnins of 
TaWo Mouctaio, and olher Talss i v. — 
JettBiigES'lLove Slüiy, and other Tales 
1 V. — Flip, and other Stories l V. — On 

I ». — Manija 1 v. — Snow-hound al 
Eagle'!, and Devil's Ford i v. - Tte 
Crusade of the "ETcelsioc" 1 v ^A 
Millionain of Kongh - and - Roady, and 
other Tales I 1. — Caplain Jira-j Frland, 
BJld the Argonauts of North Liberty I V. 
— Crony i v. — The Heiitage of Dodlow 
Marsh, and other Tales i v. — A Wdf of 
the Flains t v. — AWard oj the Golden 
GatoT V. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales i t. — A Fitsl Family of 
Taiajara . V. — Colonel StarhotUe's Oient, 



Storiea in Light and Shadow 1 V. — Mr. 

Under tho Rodwoodü i v. — On the bld 
Trau I V. — Trenl'ä Trust 1 v. 

Havelock, Sir Henry; i'ife Rev. 

W. Brock 
Hawthornc, Nathaniel (Am.), 



ti 



Tho S 



iriet I 



Heam, Lafcadio, t 1906. 
Sokoro ! V. - Kwaidan i ». - Gümpses 
if Unfamiirar Japan 1 v. — GJimpse» of 
Jnf amiliar Japan (Second SlrieaJ 1 V. 

Hector, Mrs.; vide täts. Alex- 

" Heir of Redclyffe, the," Author 
of; Tide Chatlotte M. Yonge. 
Helps, Sir Arthur, -j- i8?5. 



Hemans, Mrs. Felicia, t 1835. 

■electPoelicalWorLüv. 

Hewlett, Maurice, 
he Forest Lovers 1 V. — Littla Noveb 
f Ilaly I T. — The Life and Dealh ol 



ade I T. — Halfway Holiso 2 .. 

Hichens, Robert 
Farnes 2 V. — The SUveäv. — Foli.!. 
- The Woman with the Fan 2 v. — Th 
iardecofAUah It.— The Black Spaniel 
jid Othor Slories i y._— Ths CaU of th 

Hobart Pasha, Admiral,-|- 1886 



ly Lifo I 



Hobbes, John Oliver (Mrs. 
Craigie) (An,.), f 1906- 
The Gods, Some Mortala and Lord 
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Wiclwnham . V. — -riio Seri 
. V. - The Dream ai.d Iho 1 

Hoey, Mrs. Cashel, 



Holdswoith, Annie B. 
TLe Ye»5 tliac the Locust halb Ealea 
I V. — The Goää Arriue it.— The Val- 
ley of ItsGreatSbadow iv. — GroatLora- 
lands I V. — A Garden of Spinslen i v. 

Halme Lee: vidi Hacriet Pair. 

Halmes, Oliver Wendeil (Am.), 



1 V, — Tha Professor al tho Bceakfasl- 
Tabla I V. — The Poet at the Bteaktasl- 
Tabls I V. — Ovet Ihe Teacups I y. 

Hope, Anthony (Hawkiiis). 
Mr. Witt's Widow i t. — A Chango 
of Air I V. — Half a H«o . t. — The In- 
discretionof the Duchesi it.— Tlie God 
ia thaCaiiT.— ThsChroniclesofCoiant 

1 V.— The HeartüfPimMHOsHL l T.— 

Phtoso 2T.— Simoo Daloav Rupert 

of Heatiau I V. — The King'- '"- 



-Thel 



— Ttisü 



nsofPt 



lofBleativ. 
V. — Double 



An Idloc 
n ths Li 

.f Old Pa 

- The Wome 

" HoraceTempleton," Autliorof. 

Diary and Notes lY. . 

Hornung, Emest William. 
A Bride from the Bush i v. — Und« 
Two Skiei i t. — Tiny Lnttrell i .. — 
The Boss of Taroomba t t. — My Lord 



— The Black Mask i v, — T^o Shadow of 
the Rone i v. — No Heto i t. — Denis 
Dent I V. — Irialie-s Busbranger and The 
UobiddcD Guest it. — StiBgarea r v. ^ 
A Thiof in the Night i i. — Dead Mon 
Teil No Tales i v— Mr. Justice Rafflesi v. 

"Household Words." 
Cooducled by Cb: 



and Tal 
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IJousebcld Words by Charles Dichetis. 

HoustouD, Mrs.: vide "Recom- 

mended to Mercy." 
"How to be Happy though 

Married," Aiilhor of. 

Bo« to bo Happy tbüUEh Married i v, 

Howard, Blanche Willis (Am,), 
t 1898. 

Guenn"a t. -Tony. tbe^M^d,' etc. . v'. - 

Howard. BJancheWnii3,tl898, 
& William Sharp, + 1905. 
A Fellowe and His Wife i ». 

Howells, William Dean (Am.). 
A Forogoue Conclusion I V. — Tho 
Lady of the Aroostook i t. — A Modem 
Tho Undiscovered Couulry 






ao Life 



- Italian Joiimess 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
uaintanco it. — TheirWoddingJoumey 
V. — A Foarful Respenahillly. aud 



Tho Rjso of Sila 



Hungerford, Mrs. (Mrs. Aigles), 

t »897- 

Molly Bawn : v. — Mrs. Geoffrey a t. 

~ Faith and Un&ith a v. — Portia s v. — 

Loys, Lord Berresfoid, and other Tales 

Taiei IT. — Phyllis it.- kossnioyno 
s T. — Doris 1 V. — A Maiden all Forlorn. 



Grief a V. — A 



rentsiv.— InDuaa 
TrDublesomeGirl.ani 
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Fouud Dead i V. — GnmdoUoo'B Har- 
vest I T. — Like Fathsr, liks Son 1 V. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 V. ~ CeeU's Ttyst 
. V. - A Woinan'i Vongeanco s v. - 
Mxirpby'i Master i t. — la ths Heail ol 
a HUI, and afher Slorics i v. ~ At Her 
MBTcrlv.-nieBestofHiubaadjiT.- 
Waltar'i Word i v. — Halve. s v. — 
Fallon Fortimei 1 V. ~ What He cpslHor 
a T. — By Frox. ST.— LsB BUclt thao 
we'ro Fainted a v. — Und« ono Roo[ 
SV. — High SpIriM IT. — High Spi " 

r5«Dr -• ^ - - . - -■ 

Agso 



collecBoEs j ». — The Tiül: of tho Town 
1 T. — The Luct of Ihe DariEll» 3 T, — 
Tbo Heir of Ihe Agej i v.— HolidayTasks 
lY. — Glow-WonnTalos (MrU Strien) 
IT. — Glow-WocoiTaltB ^ScaindSiriis) 
1 V. — A Prince of tha Blood s t. — The 
Mjstaij of Mirbridge a v. — Tho Bumt 



V. — A Tiyi 
fMemor 
n Marici 



LdThoEave^ropp. 



DrifMl. and othor Tale. 
. V. ~ ÄDoiner E Bürden etc. r v. — The 
Bactwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Velsran 1 1-. 

Peard, Frances Maiy. 

OneYeariv.— TbeRoae-GardoniT 

Unanareai v. — Thorpe Regts it — A 
Winter Sloiy t v. — A Madrigal, snd 



i l T, — Number One : 
V— The Ring fron J. 



I V. — Tho Garden of Swords 1 v. — Tlie 
Footoiepä oi a Throne 1 t Pro Patra r v. 

— The Gianl's Gate : t. — 1 crown Ihee 
King IT TheHouseunderlheSeaiv. 

— 'H.eGoldWolfrT.- Doctor Xatieri v. 

— RedMorn i v. — Beatrice otVenice : v. 

— Mid tbe Xhick Arrows 2 T. — MySword 
lor Lafayette i v The Lady Evelyn r v. 

— The Diamond Ship I t The Lodostar 

tbe' Harvester i v. — Tho Adventutes of 
Captain Jack i v. — White Walls I V. 

Percy, Bishop Thomas, 1 1 8 1 1 . 

Reliqne» of Andent Engliäh PocUy 3 V. 

Perrin, Alice. 
Philips, F. C 

As in a Loaldng Glsa I v. — Tlle Dean 



_ jiUa r V. — LitUoMiJ. Mur; 

situdes IV. — Eitenuatir 
ea, and A French Man 



l Gcc. 



2 vV~ "Üiat Wicked^ MadyoiseUe. etc. 

Black and Whito i v, — '■ Öno NeVer 
Knows" 2V. — Of Coune iv. — Miss 
Ormerod's Protege r v. — My Uttle Hus- 



Full 



Question of Colaur, and otherStodes 11 
Ä Deril In Non'ä Veiling r v. — A : 
Confession, and other Stoi ' 

I V. -- Eliia Clarko, ' 



Philips, F. C. & Percy FendalL 

^ngTv. - Di^^o/Hato i v. ^'1 

Philips. F. C. & G J. Wills. 

Tlia Fatal Fbiyne it. —The Scudamores 
I V. — A Maiden Fair to See I v, — Sybil 

Phillpotts, Eden. 
Lying Propbels 2 t. —The Human Boy 

Goödlied Barth it,~ Tho StrikingHoius 



:, Google 
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The Golden Fetich i v. — TheWhirlwind 
1 V. — Tho Hrnnan Boy Agdn i v. 
Phillpotts, E. & Arnold Bennetc 

The Sinev-ä of War i v. — Tho SlaCuB i v. 

Piddington, Miss: 21 liffAuthorof 
"The Last of Ihe Cavaliers." 

Poe, Edgar Allan (Am.). 1 18+9. 
Pooms and E«an, erlit=d with % ne« 
MomoTc bi John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
ediled by Jolin H. Ingram [ V. 

Pope, Alenander, -j- 1744. 

Seloct Poetical Worka (with Portrait) 1 v, 
Poynter, Miss E. Frances. 



MyLi 






- Tho H=ad 



tke Hill! I V. — Madame da Prosi 

Pcacd, Mrs. Campbell. 
Zica 1 V. — Alfiniües 1 

Prenüss, Mrs. E. (Am,), -j- 1S78. 

Stepping Heavsaward i v. 

Prince Consort, the, "t" 1861. 

Hls Principal Speeches and Address 

Pcyce, Eichard. 



Aniiw I V Shikespoare-sChrist- 

. id Other Slories i v. — The Major 
of Troy i if. — Merry-Garden, and Other 

Rae, W. Fräser, f 1905. 
Weitward by Rail i ». — Miss Bayle's 
Romandcli-,— Tho Biisin ess oflraTel i V, 

Rairflond, C. E, (Miss Robins) 
(Am,). 
The Open Quesllon I V. — The Mai 
Nnrlh I V. - A Darfc Lanlcrn lir. - 
Convert I t. — The Florcnrine Franj 

"Rajah's Heir, the," Aiithorof. 
Tle Rajah's Heir 2 y. 

Reade, Charles, j- 1SS4. 



A Terriblo TcmptaHon 2 ». — P«g Wof- 

" leton I V. — Christio Johnstone r v. — 

Sinipleton ! v. —Tho Wandering Heir 



" RecommsDded lo Meri 
"Brand" IV. 

Reeves, Mrs.: ii.Helen Mathers. 
Rhys, Grace. 
Mary Dominic i t. ~ The Wooing ol 

Rice, James: ji. Walter Besam. 
Richards, Alfred Bäte, i 1876. 

SovoryHnmansv. 

Richardaon, S., t i;6i. 
Clarissa Harlowo « v. 

Riddell. Mrs. (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith ofFen Conrt jt. — Mai- 
weU Drewilt I T. ~ Tbe Raco foi Woaltll 
JT.— FaiabovoRubiesav. — TheEarl's 

Ridge, W. PetL 
Namo of Garland i v. 

"Rita." 
Sonls I T. — The Jeslerä r v. — The Mas- 

Fingenv AManofnoImportancoi v, 

— The Milliondm Girl, and Other Sloriei 
IV. — The Mouse calied Hurrish i t. ~ 
CalTary ! v, 

Ritchic, Mrs. Anne Thackeray: 

vids Miss Thackeray. 
Roberts, Miss: viile Author of 

"Mademoiselle Mori." 
Robertson, Rev. Frederick W., 

t iS53- 
Robins, Miss: indg Raimond. 
Robinson, F.: vide Autlior of 

"No Church." 
Rooaevelt, Theodore (Am.). 
Ontdoor PastimK ot aa American Hunter 
(mlh Portrait) 1 v. 

Ross, Charles H. 
The Pretty Widow i i. — A London 

Ross, Marün: vide Somcrville. 
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Rossetti, Danlo Gabriel, + jSS: 
Foems I V. — Baüade and Sonne» i v. 

"Roy Teilet." 
TLe Oatcasti i ». — A Dtauehl . 
Letho I V. — Pastor and Freiste a V. 

Ruffini,J.. t iBBr. 

LaTinii z V. - boctor Antonio . V. - 



R-usMn, John, * 1819, j- 1900. 

Besame asd Lili« i t. -- Thn StoD» < 
Vemct (witb ULustrations) 2 v. — Unto thi 
LastandMuneraPidverisir.— TheScve 



Rob Roy 1 T. 

'^orhinesofHi 
i Legend of ] 



Russell, George W. E. 

Colleodonä and Eecollections. Bj Ol 
nrho haek^pta Diarr s v. ^ A Londonei 
Log-Book I o. 
Sala, George Aiigustus, -f- 1895. 

Saundets, John. 

tsrael Mort, Ovemian i t. — The Ship- 

Saundera, Kathcrinc (Mrs. 
Coopet). 

[oan Meriyneathet, and Dtker Taies 



-Tho BralB IV, —The 
!l IV.— TLe Black Dwsri; 
[ontroie I V. — The Btido 
riT.— linHeirtofMid- 



bbnt I V. — Feveiil of the Peak 1 v. — 
oeUol Works » V. — Woodütock . 1. — 
Tho Fair Maid of Pertb it.- Anne o( 

Seeley, Prof. J.R., M.A„ + i895. 
Life and Time! of Stan Iwitb a Portrail 
pf Stein) IT. — Tho Eipansion of Eng- 
and I V. — Goethe . v. 

Sewell, Elisabeth, -j- rgo6. 



Glini^ 

of a Home 



- Ureu 



= of the World s' 



-Thejoui 






Shakespeare, WüHam, ^ 1616. 
Plays md Poems (witb Portrait) (Stctnd 
Ediiii'i) 7 T. — Houbtful Flava 1 1. 
Shakispcari'iVliysvaj also be had in 
' 37 numbeis. Bt Ji 0,30. oacb number. 
Sharp, Williain, 11905: W.Miss 
Howard, Fiona Macleod and 
Swinburne. 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, -f 1S22. 



Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, 



V<;niis2i..— DelilabofHarlen 
Anarchist ! v. ~ A Daughb 
I V. — In tho Old Chateau 1 
Devereni oftheMariquitaäv. 

Throogh 2 V A Modem Co 

In the Svrim j v, - The Wh 
KhüsiinaTBtka 1 t. — In llie B 
Friends a v.-TTie Mjsteiy of a S 



Scott, Sil Walter, t 183«. 



-t ' 

, The Dramatic Works 1 V. 
Shorthouse, J. Henry. 

' Jobn Ingle>anl a v. — Blanche, Lady 
: 'FaUisaiv. 

Slatin Pasha, Rudolf C, C.B. 



•ord i 



the 



(witb 

Smedley, F. E.: viJs A-a^m of 

"Frank Fairlegh." 
Smollett, Tobias, f i??'!. 

Foderick ßandom it.— Humpliry 
Clinker it. — Peregiine PicWe 2 v, 

"Society in London," Authorof. 
Soaety in London. By a Foreipi 

Somerville, E. CE., & Martin 

Naboth'ä Vineyaid i t. — All ob tSe 



Google 



irotherB,the," Author 
of 
Tlie Bpanish Brothets 1 ». 

Stanhope, Eatl (Lord Mabon), 

Tho Hisloiy dC England 7 v. - Reigp 
ofQueBnAdnsIv. 

Stanton, Theodore (Am.). 
A Munual af AmerEcan Litoraluro 1 t. 

Steel, Flora Annie. 
Tiie Hosls of tho Lord ä t. — In the 
Guaidianship of God I V. 

Steevens, G. W., -f 1900. 

Sterne, Laurence, f 1768. 



in Shandy I 

yl>.:r " ■ 



SiLevenBOD,Robert Louis, j- 1 8 g 

Treasure Island 1 v. — Dt. Jokyll n 

Mt.Hyde, ai' ' ' ' "• 

Kidn: ^ - 

Thal 

Men, etc. i t. — AcroBBthBi'Iaini.etc. i v. 

— Island NiEhts' EnCoitainmenU I V. — 

Catriona . v. — Wolr of Hermiaton i v. — 

St. IvM a T, — In the South Seas b v. ~ 

TaluandFantasiesiv. 

"Still Waters," Anthor of (Mrs. 

SUU Wateis i v. — Dorolhy i v. — Da 
Croäsy IV Unclo Ralph i v. ~ Maiden 

Stirliiig, M.C.: mde G.M. Craik. 
Stockton, Frank E. (Am.). 
TLe HonsB ofMatlhai V. 

"Story of a Peoitent Soul, the," 
Author of. 
ITio Stoiy of a Penltsnl Soul I v. 

"Story of Elizabeth, the," Author 

of; viile Miss Thackeray. 

Stowe, Mrs. Harrict Beccher 

(Am.), t 1896. 

Unclo Tom'» Cabin (witli Pottrut) 2 1. — 

- " toUndoTi ~ - 



— ThoM 



■aWooi 



"Sunbeam Slories," AuÜior of: 

viiU Mrs. Mackarneas. 
Smift, Jonathan (Dean Swifi), 
t '745- 
Gnilivec-s Tcavoli i t. 



. Complite Lht. 25 

Swinburne, Algetnon Charles, 
t 1909- 

Atalauta in Calydon: and Lyrlcal Poems 
(sditcd, with an InlroducÖon, by William 
Sharp) I V. — Love's CroH-Cutrcnts j v. 
— Chastelard and Mary Stuart I v. 

Symonds, John Addington, 
t '893- 



1 Italy I 



1 Itahai 



Tallentyre, S. G. : v. H. S. Metri- 

Uncle Piper of Plper's Hill i v. 

Tautphoeus, Baroness, | 1893. 

2 V. — Ai'odds 1 V. 

Taylor, Col. Meadows, f 1876. 
Tara ; a Mabratla Tale 3 V. 

Templeton; vide Author of 

"Horace Templeton." 
Tennyson, Altred (Lord), ■[■ 1 892, 

Poetical Worllä 3 V. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Haroia IV. — Bocket; ThaCup; 
Tho FalcoB 1 v. — Loclialey Hall , älity 
YearsaftBr;ThBProüliEeofMay;Tiie!ias 
and other Poems i v. ~ A Momoir. By 
Hiä Son (mith Portrait) 4 v. 

Testament, the New: vüie New. 

Thackeray, William Make- 
peace, | 1B63. 

Miscellanies S v. — Henry Esmond 2 v. — 
TheEDgllshPIaniourisCs oCthe Eighteer 



-IteNoH 






— Tho 



I V. — Ths Irish Sketch Book a V. — Ths 
Pari! Sketch Book (with Portrait) 1 1. 

Thackeray, Miss (Mra. Ritchie). 
Tbe Story ofEliEabeth IV ThaVJllago 
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Thomson, James, t 1748. 
Poeücal World (with Portiail) 1 t. 

"Tholh," Author of. 
Ilioth . V. 

Thureton, E. Temple. 
ITie GreaW5t Wish in the World i v, 

"Tim," Author of. 
Tim I *. 

Trafford, F. G.: v. Mra. Ridddl. 

Trcvelyan , Right Hon. Sir 
George Otto. 
Tfas JJfs SDd LeClers o[ LotdMacauIay 
(witb Portrait) ^ v. — Selecliona from the 
Wriüngs of Lord Maeaulajr a v. — The 
American RevatuliDn (nitL a Map) s t. 

Trois-Btoiles , vidi Gienvüle: 
Murray. 

TroUope, Anthony, f 188 j. 

Doctor Tborce E V. — Tbo Bertranis 
s ». — The Warden i v. — Barchötei 
Toweraav. — CaslIoEJclimondiT.— Tho 
West IndlM 1 V. — Fjamiey Parsonage e t. 

— North Ämerka IT. — Orlo, Farn 1 t. 

— Rachel Ray a V. — Tue Small House 
at AJlrnKtoo IV. — CaQ you foreive hei? 
IT. — Tho Belton Estale i v. — Nina 
Balatlia 1 v. — The Xjit Chronido of 

Barset 3 r. — The Claverings ii Phineai 

nnn IT. — HeknewhoKrajrighllv 

TheVicit of Bullhaniplon 2 v. — Sir Harry 
Hotsput ot HomblettmaitB i v. — Ralph 
the Heir i v. —The Golden Lion ai 
Graopere r v. — Auslralia and If en Zea- 
land 3 T. ~ Lady AoM i v. — Harrj 
Healhcote of GangoLl i v. — The Way wo 
live now 4 T. — The Primo Mi. " 



TheJ5 



,v. — Soul 



2 V. — Is He Poponioy i 3 ». — An ao fot 

an Eye I v. — John Caldigate 3 t Cousin 

Heory I T. — The Duke'a Children 3 V. — 
De. Wortle't Scbuol it. — Arala't ÄBgel 
1 1. —The Fixed Period r V. —Marlon Fay 
SV. — KeptiatheDaikiv. — FrauFroh- 



Ttollopc, T. Adolphus, f 1892, 

Tbe Garslangs of Garslaug G.ange 2 v. 

Tiowbridgc W. R. H. 

The Leiters ot Her Molher to Eliiabeth 
1 T. — A GitI Ol the Multilude r v. - That 
Little Marquis of Biandcnburg 1 v. — A 
Daizling Reprohate i t. 

Twain, Mark (Samuel L. 
aemens) (Ain.), + 191O. 
The Adventuna ot Tom Sawyer i t. ~ 
The Innocont! Abroad; or, The Now 
Pilsrinis'ProeressJV.—Ä Tramp Abroad 
SV.- "RoughioE it" 1 TT. —Tho In- 
noceots at Uome i t. — The Fiince and 
tho Pauper s V. — The Stolen White 
Elouhant, etc. it.— Ufo on the i 
lissippi ' «- — Sketches (nlth Porte 
I V. ^ Huctlcberry Finn i-v. — Selecll 
from American Huniour 1 t, — A Yau 
at the Conrt of King Arlhut a v. — : 
American Oaimant i v. — The ;C 1 000 



Joan of Ate = v.-Tom Sawyer, Deteclive, 
and other Tales it. — More Tramps 
Abroad St.— The Man that cotnipted 
Hadleyburg, etc. b ». — A Double-Bar- 
relled DetocdTe Story, etc. i v. — The 

S 30,000 Bequest, and Other Sturins i t 

Christian Saence i v. 

"Two Cosmos, the," AiiÜior of, 

Vachell, Hotace Annesley. 
Btotbeis 1 V. — The Face of Clay i v. — 
Her Son i t. — The HiU . v. — The Wateis 

Pal. 

and Cup. 

"V4ra," Author of. 
Vira I T. ~ Tho HStel 
Jean IT. — Blue Roses : 
Sound of the Sea a t. — Tbo M; 
Alps and their Seaboard 1 t.— NinetI 

Victoria R. I. 
Leaves fcom ths Journal of our Li 
^n Highlands from iS^S to 1861 i 
More Leaves, cK. from iS6! to 1S8 

"Virginia," Amlioc of. 

Vizetelly, Emest Alfred. 
WithZolainEnElB-ndiT. 

Walford, L. B. 
Mr. Smith s v. — Pauhne 2 v. — Cc 



With 
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I V. — Tronblcsomo Daughters 2 ». — 
Le^dy Market i v. 

Wallace, D. Mackenzic. 
ßiissiajv. 

Wallace, Lew. (Am.), i" 1905. 



-TheRedCockadei 
: Castle Inn i 
_. _. . .nnibaUv.— ] 
KInga' B;waya 1 V. — The Long I^ght 2 



Bessie Costrell i t. — Sir Georao Tressady 
2 T. — Heibeck of Badnlsdate 2 1. ■ 
Eleanor 2 v. — Lady Rtse's Danghter 1 

— The Matriage of William Aste 2 t. 
Fenwick'. Caroer 2 v.— Diana Mallory 2 

— Daptne ; or, "Marriagfl 1 laMode" I 

— Canadian Born i v. 

Waiper, Susan ii;'ii-:Weth ereil. 

Warren, Samuel, f 187?, 
DiatT of a lato Physician z v. — 
Thoosand a-Yeac 11..- Nnw and 1 
1 T. — ThB Lily and tho See I T. 

"WalerdHle Neighbours, 11 
Autliorof; W.Justin M i^Carthy. 

Watts- Dunton, Theodore. 

Aylwin z v, 

Wells, H. G. 

Tha Stolsü BaciUui. etc. iv TheWa 

DftbeWocLdsIi>.— ThelaiisibleManii 

— Tho Time Machine, and The Island c 
DoctorMoreaa I V.— When theSloepe 



Wbitby, Beatrice, 



-The CountossandT^e King'sDiaiT ■ v. 
- Tho Triiiiph of Mrs. St. GeorgB 2 T. — 

onale Pilgiim I V. — The System 2 v. — 
■hs Patient Man i v. — Mr. John Strood 
V.— ThoEightGneslszv.— Mr.Slnidffo 



KiStMsnmthsMooaif— TheSeaLady 
I V.— Mankind in Ihe Making z v .— Twely. 
Stories and a Dream 1; v. — Tho Food 0. 
tho Codi 1 V. -- A Modern ütopia 1 t. — 
KippS2T IntheDajsoflheComel-- 



The Houao of Intrigno i v. — Love and th 

White. Walter. 
Holidayi ia Tyrol i v. 

Wliiteitig, Richard. 
IThe Island; or. An Adventuro ofaPei 

üjnofQnalityu Ho. ; John Street 1 1 

-The Litoof Paris . v.-TheYellowVan i v 
-Ring in tho New 1 t. — AU Moonshin 
[ V. — Liltle P»opls I V, 

Whitman, Sidney. 
rmperial Germany i v. — The Reoti 
)f tho Habslnirgs i v. — Tcnlon Studio 



Weslbuty, Hugh. 



"Who Breaka— Pays," Auflior 

□f: vidi Mrs. Jenkin. 
Whyte Melville, George J. ; 

■aide MelviÜe. 
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Tauchnitz Dictionarles. 

For sali anä for use in all counirits. 

Crown 8vo. 

BDglish-QeimacandQcrman-Englisb. QaM£5.) For iy-second Edition, 

entirely rewritttn and greatly enlarged. Sewed ^ 4i50. Bound 

ia cloüi M 5,00, Boimd in half-niorocco Ji 5,50. 
English-French and French-English. (Jamhs & Moii;.) Seventanth, 

entirely neai and modern Edition. Sewed ^ 5,00. Bouad ^ 6,00. 
Englisb-Italiac and Italian-Engüsh. (James & Grassi.) Thirteenth 

Edition. Sewed Ji 5,00, Bound in halF-morocco M 6,25, 
Tolhauscn, Technological Dictionary in three Languages. Completa 

in three parts. £ach part nith a new large Suppicnteut including all mddem 
terms aud eipressions in Elecliicity, Telegraphy aod Teltphony. Sewed Ji 29,00. 
Bound in dotb Ji 32,00. Bodnd iu hal[-marDcu> Jt 13,50, 

Vol. I. FräD;ais-A11emaDd-AiigUis. S'™' Sdition. Arec im grand 







vÄx'BrbS'i'.ssr 








VoLIU. Dom.ch-EDgll.c^-Fr, 






Nacbtiage ton 1902. B.osch. j» 9,0 


0. G«h. in Lmbm ^ .0,00. Geb-io 


HaLbfri. .* .0,50. Nachtrag omaolc 


.^i,M. 



Pocket Dictionariea (aame size as Taudmitz Edition). 
Bound Ji 2,25. Sewed .^ 1,50. 
Thcie Dictisnaries arc csnilanlly rruiud and kcft carrfuU^ up to <laie. 
English-German and Gennan-English. Thirty-ßrst Edition. 
Englisb-Frencli and Frencb-Englisb. Thirly-stcond Edition, 
English-Italian and Italian- Englieh. Twenty-third Edition. 
Engliah-Spanisti and Spanish-Eoglish. Thzrlütk Edition. 
Ladn-Englisb and Bnglish-L,atin Sixtttnlh Edition. 
Französisch- Deutsch und Deutsch-FranzSsisch. ZwSlfte Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italieniscb. Achte Auflage. 
Espagnol-FraQ^ais et Fran^ais-Espagnol. Cingaiime Edition. 



Imperial 4°. 

Italien iscb'Dcutsch und Deutsch'Italienisch. (Rigutini & BiTLLs:.) 
aBände. l.'&n.aA. 4.Außagc. z.'Bs.nA. 3. Auflage. Brosch. .jji 1 8,00. 
Geb. ^ eo,oo. Ilalbmarokko Ji 23,00. 

Spanisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Spaniscli, (Iolhausen.) 2 Bände. 
S.Aicflagi. Bro sch.^ 15,00. Geh, ,j« 17,50. Halbmarokko .^ 20,50. 

Imperial 8". 

Hebiew and Chaldee Lexicon. (Fürst.) Translated ftoni the Genaan. 
Fifth Edition. Jj 19,00. 

Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (Webes.) sj,, vö'lUg neu 
bearbeitete und den Regeln der ruuesten Jiechtschreibung angepasste 
Auflage. Br. j« 6,00. Halbleinw. .^ 7,00. Halbfranz Ji 7,50. 

Handbuch der Fremdworter, (Weber.) 17. Auflage, Br. .M 3,00. 

BERNHAKD TAUCHNITZ, I^JPIIG. 



